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The Rational Way to Keep Down the Cotton Acreage. 


E ARE publishing this week Col. E. J. Watson’s appeal to the 
farmers of the South to hold their cotton acreage down toa 
reasonable size this year, and not to go ‘‘cotton crazy’’ again and 

force prices down below the level of a fair and reasonable profit. 


price that gives you no profit and scanty pay for your labor. 

You can do it by planning a rotation of crops that will reduce your 
own cotton acreage to what it should be, and then sticking to that ro- 
tation; by growing corn, and hay, and pasture crops, and garden crops, 





We agree with all 
that Col. Watson says, 
and believe that his 
advice should be heed- 
ed; but, brethren, it is 
just this same old story 
every spring. 

Thihk of it—organ- 
izations and _ speech- 
making and resolu- 
tions and newspaper 
articles almost every 
year to impress upon 
Southern farmers the 
fact that if they plant 
too much cotton they 
will suffer for it! 

It is little less than 
ridiculous that such 
things should be 
thought necessary ;and 
it is altogether ridicu- 
lous that any man 
should imagine that 
all these efforts, laud- 
able as they are, can 
bring any real or per- 





GOOD HOGS WILL HELP MAKE YOU INDEPENDENT. 
Tamworth Boar, Dean 3999. Winner of many prizes. 


and all the things that 
should be grown ona 
well managed farm; 
by gradually getting 
more livestock and 
sticking to it as a reg- 
ular part of your 
farming. 

Lop-sided farming 
is what ails the South 
—that and the un- 
thoughted haste to 
rush into a thing when 
prices are high and 
drop it when prices go 
down. High prices 
for cotton one year 
mean a big crop the 
next, A slump comes 
in the prices of hogs, 
and breeders fall over 
each other in their 
eagerness to get out of 
the business. 

Brethren, it is time 


Owned by Arcadia Farms, Columbus, Ga, fora change. No one 








manent relief from the danger of ‘‘a cotton crop big enough to break 
us.”” 


Cotton is not a perishable crop. A bale of cotton properly stored 
will keep almost indefinitely. Why, then, is a 10 per cent increase in the 
crop likely to result in a 20 per cent decrease in the price, and why 
does a 13,000,000 bale crop bring less than an 11,000,000 bale crop? 


We all know why—simply because the cotton growers are depend- 
ent upon the cotton crop for practically everything and, whether prices 
are high or low, a large part of the cotton must be sold in the fall. 
With a big crop and abundant supplies assured for all the mills, the 
buyers do not need to pay high prices for cotton. No matter how low 
the prices may go, the ‘‘distressed’’ cotton will still be trickling into 
market. Wouldn’t the mills be foolish not to get supplies as cheaply 


as possible; and are farmers not foolish to blame the mills and specula- 
tors for the low prices? 


We believe with all our hearts in organization and co-operation 
among farmers, and in the right of the producer to help fix the prices 
for his products; but there is no use dodging the plain fact that until 
the Southern farmers get their business on a firmer basis than a single 
sale crop can give, no amount of organization, no efforts at controlled 


marketing or reduced acreage can put them on an equal footing with 
the buyers of their products. 


Keep the cotton acreage down to a reasonable size—not only this 
year but every year. You can do it, or at least do your part toward 
it, and in any case assure yourself that you will not have to sell ata 





of you can make cer- 
tain that the South will not go ‘‘cotton crazy’’ this year; but each one of 
you can make certain that he will not. Andif you keep your cotton 
acreage down by following the only practical plan—that of giving cot- 
ton a fixed place in your rotation and keeping it there,—you will be 
able to profit by good prices if they come and to hold out against low 
prices if others do not follow your example. 
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You'll be glad you owna 


FISH BRAND REFLEX 
SLICKER 


to keep you 
dry. 

Roomy 
Durable 
Comfortable 
Reflex Edges makes it 
impossible for water 
to get in at the front, 
and our “Staydfast” 
Pockets will not rip. 


$3.00 Everywhere | | Hl 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Lf not at.your dealer's 
eent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Send for illus- 
trated eee of eeeriting 
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OUR NEW BROADWAY STYLE BOOK 
WITH SAMPLES, FREE TO YOU 


We weave the 
/— goods and our own 
New York-trained 
tailors make cloth- 
ing to your meas- 
ure in these mills 
—yousave alldeal- 
er’s profits. 


MADE-TO-MEASURE 


Suits and 


Overcoats ie 
| \| 


$10 to$22 
worth 
$18 to$30 


All-wool fabrics in 
rich patterns, fine- 


ve 
vill he 
ine aioe: A 


manship.guaranteed on money-back plan, 
{ Delivered free anywhere. Send post 
im card for samples and book. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN CO. 
205 Main St., Somerville, N. J. 
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f you that this offer is 
true. We will trust you abso 
lutely. So why not at least 
investigate atonce? Noexperi- 
ence necessary—no capital, or 
bond or deposit required. 


Let Us Send You 
Sample Suit Free 


Made-to-Your-Measure. Express Prepaid 


But this offer is to only one 
man where you live. Act now. 
Start atonce. Represent usthere. 
as us Slate our different,brand 

ew proposition. You get the best 
tailored clothes and the best job, 
Every garment union made. Be 
en own boss. Part orall time. Home or 
veling for us. You handle all the money. 


Send No Money Your profits 


MAKE 
S is phat when you pay i “us tess Fanon 
A DY ey Myouwantyou don’ Peel ity Butact 


quickly. Write a postal NOW. (4) 





egal Tailoring Co. 487 Regal Bide ® Chicas 40 
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\ Wehaveagents by 
easily clean up $5 an hour 
with our wonderful complete 


Free Sample Line 


You can do as well. Just go out any time 
end pick up $5 an hour with ourswell line of 
e-to-Measure ae - Tai thes — 


Your Suit “FREE 


You'll be the center of attraction in the 
nie gi Free Suit we make 

your own measure. It’s good 
pa for us to do it! 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER .. im POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


DONG PORE sw ee 8 fe wow «6 ee we YOR 6 5o we 6 ee ee ww 3 Oe 
4 Re ee ee .50 oe nr, 
Three months... é -25 Five years .. . 3.00 


(Two, three and five yee fates applicable only on subscriptions paid ‘wholly in éhvence’ >. 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 
on Combined Editions,over..... . 150,000 

ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy or discontinuance order must reach us 10 days in advance of 
publication date. No whiskey, mining stock, patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accepted. Rates on application. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to thesubscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘TIT am writing 

you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’ 





Guaranteed Average Weekly Circulation, 




















NEXT WEEK OUR COTTON SPECIAL. 


LOOK FOR THE LITTLE YELLOW 
SLIP. 








If you find in your this week’s copy of The Progressive 
Farmer a little yellow slip, then immediately turn to the ad- 
dress label on the paper or the wrapper in which your paper 
was received and if the label shows a date prior to March 1, 
1913, the meaning of it all is that your subscription has expir- 
ed—and it is time for you to renew. 

Right now is flood-tide season for both new and renewal 
subscriptions. Thousands of farmers are renewing every 
week, and you, too, certainly will wish to begin your 1913 
farming operations in the right way, by starting in with your 
subscription to The Progressive Farmer paid well in advance. 
The paper will mean very much more to you if you will do 
this. You’ll be gladder to see it every week. And, of course, 
you can’t think of trying to run your farm this season with- 
out it. It is no longer a question of whether the paper is real- 
ly practical and worth its subscription price—for over 150,000 
Southern farmers, who are at the very forefront of our great 
Southern agricultural advance, take it and say they wouldn’t 
attempt to farm without it. It is no longer a question of 
whether or not you can afford to read The Progressive Farm- 
er—for thousands of farmers will tell you it costs a great deal 
more not to read it. 

And besides all this, The Progressive Farmer, as you prob- 
ably know, depends more on its subscribers and less on its ad- 
vertising patronage than almost any other farm paper. We 
are here to help the Southern farmer and his family; the adver- 
tisements we take we believe are only such as help the farmer 
—and we don’t get money from any other kind. Consequent- 
ly, we are obliged to rely largely upon the Southern farmer 
for support. 

So if your subscription has expired, please take your pencil 
right here, fill in the blanks on the little slip and mail it with 
your check, cash or money order—right away. 

We will be looking for your renewal. 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Don’t count yourself as having read an issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer until you have looked over the advertise- 
ments as well as the reading matter, especially those you are 
interested in. In to-day’s mail there are letters from readers 
wanting to know where they can get a Red Poll bull, Bour- 
bon Red turkeys, Buff Orpington and Black Minorca eggs, 
ground phosphate rock, lespedeza and Dillon cotton seed. 
All these things have been advertised in recent issues, the ma- 
jority of them being offered every week. It is to your ad- 
vantage to keep posted, and there’s no better way of doing it 
than to read the advertisements. 
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Don’t get caught with 
leaky roofs when the 
spring thaws come 





Remember the roof on your house, 
barn or other buildings that leaked 
a few drops last fall—a little in- 
vestigation mow may mean a big 
saving when you put on a new 
toof or replace an old one. 


Certain-teed 


(Quality Cert-ified—Durability Guaran-teed) 


Roofing 
in Rolls and Shingles 


There is a Certain-teed 
Roofing and a simple 
method of applying it 
for every building on the 
farm. Look for the 
Certain-teed label of 
quality and 15-year guar- 
antee on every roll and 
crate of shingles. Get 
prices from your local 
dealer—he will save you 
money. 


Valuable Book Free You will soa find many 


in our new book, “Modern Building i daeab oak and Plan” 
—it telis you what to do and what not ‘to do—it sug- 
gests and c iences that will save you 
money. A book of this kind would oe sell for $1 
—but as it shows the use of our Cer- 
t@ain-teed Roofing on all kinds of ae 
model homes and farm buildings, we [gimme <1] 
offer itto youat 25 cents. : 
We prefer to have you go to your 
lumber, hardware or building material 
dealer, who will gladly get you a copy 
FREE. If you write us, enclose 25¢ 
to cover cost. postage and mailing. 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 


E. St. Louis, Hil. York, P: Marseilles, Ill. 
Nadowy frente Winnipeg, Can. 











General Roofing 


The World’s largest 
manufacturer of 
Roofings and Build- 


























Va Bs WE ‘SHIPorAPPROVAL 


cent deposit, prepay 1 a —— 
“oO pod 10 DAYS FREE 
. iT ONLY COSTS one eet e aoe ous 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1913 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES ciic;:.2% 
from anyone at any price 
\ uae you write for our large Art Catal 
Rm and learn our wonder /ul propositionon 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS Seirec ie 


i 
lm money exhibiting and elitag. pt bicycles. 
i" “ pa cheaper than any other factory 
ES, Coaster-Brake rear wheols, 
bay m.. | all sundries at Aalf usual ow 
Not Walt; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N187 CHICAg® 


MEMPHIS - READY 
STEADY MARKET 


For you Dairyman, Poultryman, Truckers 
and Farmers. 

Richest, cheapest farms. Finest public 
roads in America. Railroads thread country 
with suburban trains. Nine months Memphis 
schools for your children. 

Memphis is above tick line 
your cattle. 

We have no land for sale, but will give you 

FREE help in getting best values. Write for 
FREE BOOKLET. Address 


Business Men’s League 
John M. Tuther, Secretary 
Dept. H. Memphis, Tenn. 
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Let Me Give You This 


SUIT FREE 


Write today. Be the one in your town to got this 
astonishing tailoring offer. want to give you 4 
nifty suit of clothes cut to your measure a! 
lutely free. You can make from $50 to $75 
8 week, just by showing your free, fine, 
sample suit and my beautiful samples to 
your friends. I will start you in business 
all your own—F ree! 


You. Make Big Money 


Just by taking orders for my fine, guar- 
anteed clothes—made of the most beauti- 
ful fabrics and in the latest, classiest 
styles. These suits sell like hot-cakes. 
Agents swamped with orders on my new 
plan. Nothing like it anywhere. Write 
today for free samples and full particulars. 


CHIGAGO TAILORS ASSN., 
Dept. -n Van Buren St., CHICAGO 



























MONEY BACK //KEA FLAS 


This GENUINE English Tan Slip-on RAINCOAT 
is the only truly reliable and satisfac- 
\tory, absolutely waterproof raincoat 


ever sold anywhere before for less 

than double the price we ask, Order Post- 
one today and if on examination — pai a 

after subjecting it to a any te test you car 

to make do not think you have ‘received the most 


wonde’ rfal va alue in an absolutely guaranteed waterproof 
: don’t even haya 





te tos-—give bust measure and length-POSTPAID $4.25)- 
The Metropolitan Tailors, Dept. p , Chicago, U.S.A. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








How to Test Old Soy Beans. 


tural paper that it was not safe to plant soy 

beans more than a year old and wants to 
know how he is to know when old seed are sold 
him? 

There is no way that old soy seed,can be told, 
by merely looking at it. If the dealer be reliable, 
his statements are the best source of information 
as to the age of the seed. But, as concerns the 
purchaser, the question is not so much as to the 
age of the seed as to whether they will grow. Soy 
beans suffer in their power to germinate by age 
and other conditions and for this and other 
reasons the question of obtaining a stand is the 
most important one in growing the crop. 

There is an easy way to tell whether the beans 
will grow if conditions are right. Test them be- 
fore planting. This can be done quickly and easily 
by anyone who wishes. 

Take 100 beans, representing a fair average of 
the seed, for this test. Any vessel like a plate or 
pan or box will serve for making the test. Put 
moistened papers or blotters in the vessel, place 
the seeds on these moist papers, then cover these 
seeds with several sheets of moist paper, and keep 
moist for a few days. If the seeds are good they 
will germinate, and if they germinate vigorously 
in this test they will also do so in the soil, if it 
is well prepared, there is sufficient moisture and 
they are planted the right depth. If only 75 per 
cent, or 75 out of the 100 beans germinate, use 
one-third more seed. If less than 75 per cent ger- 
minate it is rather risky planting such seed at all. 


Cold-Pressed Cottonseed Cake. 


A NORTH Carolina reader sends us the guaran- 


A READER says he saw it stated in an agricul- 





tee tag taken from a 100-pound sack of feed 
sold under the name of ‘‘Ko-Pres-Ko.”’ It 
is stated on this tag that this feed was ‘“‘formerly 
known as cold-pressed cottonseed cake.” 
The guarantee is as follows: 


PEGI aie. oye dys ete Ww woe soca 22 per cent 
BU nso. cad esos dass d09 ne, ce Ledeen oye 8 per cent 
CRAG TOE socod soko. ane a teiove. * 21 per cent 
Car DORYVOEBICS: scsi cus. sicusie a 40 per cent 


“Ingredients: Cottonseed meal and Hulls.” 


Our reader says: “It is the best cottonseed pro- 
duct I have ever fed. How much protein would 
there be in 100 pounds of this feed? How much 
would you give a cow giving thirty pounds milk 
a day, in connection with wheat bran, silage and 
straw? Is beet pulp a good feed?” 

This cold-pressed cottonseed cake is a good feed. 
It is, as stated, the meal and hulls which have 
never been separated, the oil having been pressed 
out without heating. 

When cold-pressed cake was first put on the 
market, rather large claims were made for it. It 
was thought that the protein would be more di- 
gestible because of never having been heated. Ex- 
periments, however, notably in Louisiana, do not 
seem to bear out these claims and the feed, com- 
pared with ordinary cottonseed meal and hulls, 
probably has little if any greater feeding value 
than the analysis or guarantee indicates. As cot- 
tonseed meal and hulls usually run, a mixture of 
50 pounds of each gives about such a feed as the 
guarantee shows this cold-pressed cake to be. 

When cottonseed meal having around 40 per 
cent of protein sells for $30 a ton and cottonseed 
hulls having 4 per cent of protein sell for $8 a ton, 
this cold-pressed cake should not sell for more 
than about $20 a ton. It contains 22 pounds of 
crude protein in 100 pounds of the feed, for 22 
per cent means 22 in 100. 

A cow giving thirty pounds of milk will prob- 
able require daily, 40 to 45 pounds of silage, ten 
to twelve pounds of this cold-pressed cake, three 
to six pounds of wheat bran and all the straw she 
will eat. 

Beet pulp is a good feed for cattle. It is low in 
digestible protein and high in carbohydrates and 
should be fed with such feeds as cottonseed meal 
and legume hays. Dried beet pulp contains the 
following digestible nutrients in 100 pounds: 

Protein, 4.1 pounds; carbohydrates, 64.9 
. pounds. 


When Buyer and Seller Disagree. 


safe in pig to a certain boar, who should pay 

the express charges on the sow if she proves 
not in pig and is returned to be re-bred or for a 
refund of the purchase price?” 


If the guarantee is that the sow is “safe in pig,”’ 
without any conditions, A is clearly called upon 
to pay the express charges on the return of the 
sow to him either for re-breeding or for the re- 
turn of the purchase price. He is also cafled upon 
to pay the transportation charges on the sow back 
to B after she is bred if that sort of a settlement 
is made; and in case the sow is returned to A and 
he refunds the purchase price he is also due to pay 
B the original transportation charges on the sow: 


If a guarantee that a sow is “‘safe in pig’’ means 
anything, it means what the term plainly implies, 
and the most that B should be compelled to lose 
is the time and the cost of the care and feed for 
the sow while she is in his possession. In an- 
swering such questions we make no attempt to 
state the law (altho good sense and good morals 
should be good law), for it is our opinion that the 
law should not be called into such questions, and 
if it is, then advice had better be taken from a 
lawyer employed and paid for giving such advice. 


It must not be understood, however, that our 
answer to the above question has any bearing on 
who should pay the transportation charges on an 
animal when there is an honest difference of opin- 
ior between the buyer and seller as to «he mean- 
ing of the terms of any description, or as to the 
quality or value of said animal. For instance, if 
A sells an animal to B on mail-order and B on the 
receipt of the animal is not pleased with it and 
wishes to return the animal to A, the latter is not 
under obligations to pay the carrying charges both 
ways unless he has plainly misrepresented the an- 
imal in effecting the sale. In honest misunder- 
standings of this sort the buyer and seller should 
divide the carrying charges, one paying it each 
way. 

It is true that some breeders, having a strong 
desire to please customers without strict regard 
to the letter of what should be required of them, 
may pay the carrying charges both ways in such 
cases; but they are under no moral obligation to 
do so, because when a man buys livestock on a 
mail-order. as we all must sometimes do, he 
should and does take some of the risks of this 
sort, which always exist. He can well afford to do 
this in lieu of the expenses which. he would incur 
if he made a trip to inspect the animal before 
buying. 

When the large number of animals bought on 
mail orders and the opportunity which exists for 
differences of opinion are considered, it is quite 
remarkable how few misunderstandings occur. 
This fact speaks well for the honesty of breeders 
as a class and is proof that buying animals on 
mail-order is usually done at no greater risks than 
exists in other business transactions where equal 
amounts are involved. 


T° A sells a sow to B, and guarantees her to be 





Fertilizers for Cotton on Rich Land. 


fertilizing cotton. He says the land is 
“rich, made soil.’’ 

If this land is rich, probably the only fertilizer 
required or that will prove profitable is phospho- 
ric acid. If the stalks grow large enough for the 
maximum crop the land is expected to produce, ni- 
trogen is not required. If, however, it is desired 
to increase the growth of weed or stalk, nitrogen 
should be applied in some form. 

We suggest 400 to 500 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate per acre. If the land were not rich 
we would use less. If there is any tendency of 
the cotton on this land to suffer from rust 
we would use 100 pounds of kainit per acre. These 
should be put in before or at the time of planting 
the crop. When the cotton is nearly ready to be- 
gin blooming, if it does not seem to be making 
sufficient growth of stalk, we would apply 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre as a side dress- 
ing. If the land had not been described as rich 
we would have used 100 to 200 pounds of cotton- 


A MISSISSIPPI reader wants advice regarding 





seed meal, with a smaller amount of acid phos- 
phate than we have advised for this land; but on 
good land we would apply no nitrogen until the 
crop shows it needs it by failing to make sufficient 
growth of weed. 


When Legumes Do Not Increase Soil 
Fertility. 


N READER writes as follows: ‘I have seen it 





stated that land can be improved by grow- 

ing legumes, even when the crop is cut for 
hay and removed; but you state that more nitro- 
gen may be taken off with the legume crop that 
is harvested than is gathered from the air. How 
is the land improved in fertility in such a case, 
for it is a well known fact that the supply of phos- 
phoric acid and potash is also depleted by the re- 
moval of the crop?” 


In such a case, the plant foods in the soil will 
be decreased, and a continuation of the practiee 
will certainly lessen instead of increase fertility. 
The general impression that soil fertility can be 
increased by the growing of legumes and remov- 
ing the crop for hay is largely an error. This is 
shown by theoretical consideration as well as by 
experience. Van Slyke says that ‘“‘under favorable 
conditions approximately one-third of the crop’s 
nitrogen is taken from the soil and two-thirds 
from the free atmospheric nitrogen.”’ 


Probably in no legume crops, such as the tow=- 
peas, soy beans and clovers, is as much as one- 
third of the nitrogen in the entire plants left on 
the land in the roots and stubble; therefore, if 
one-third of the nitrogen in the plants is taken 
from the soil, and less than one-third, generally, 
one-sixth to one-fourth, is left in stubble and 
roots, the supply of nitrogen is lessened instead of 
being increased. If to this be added the nitrogen 
leached from the soil, and also the amount of 
phosphoric acid and potash in the part of the crop 
removed, it seems apparent that the plant foods 
must be materially decreased by such a practice: 
On the other hand, there is ample evidence to 
show that on some lands a legume crop, even tho 
it be harvested for hay, greatly increases the yield 
of the following non-leguminous crop, such as 
corn, oats, or cotton. What is the explanation, of 
the apparent contradiction? 


Providing other conditions are favorable for the: 


growth of legumes, such as a soil in good tilth, 
sufficient moisture and warmth, and the necessary 
supply of phosphoric acid and potash, the less 
nitrogen there is available to the plants in the soil, 
the larger proportion will they take from the air. 
This, of course, always provided there is enough 
nitrogen available in the soil to give the plants a 
start and the right kind of bacteria are present in 
sufficient numbers. 

From this fact, it is apparent that on poor land 
the amount of nitrogen taken from the soil in the 
growth of the legume crop may be considerably 
less than that left in the stubble and roots of the 
plants. In such a case, especially if phosphoric 
acid and potash are supplied in fertilizers, the fer- 
tility of the land will be increased. But if the 
land be already fairly rich in nitrogen, there may 
be little or no increase in fertility, if there is not 
an actual and practical decrease. But with certain 
legumes considerable sod and aftermath is left 
and some legumes are deep-rooted, penetrating 
the soil to depths not reached by ordinary crops 
and bringing up from beyond the reach of other 
plants a supply of phosphoric acid and potash, and 
also effecting a sort of subsoiling which results in 
greatly increased crops, even when hay crops have 
been removed. 

There are two lessons to be learned from these 
facts. First, there is not much hope of greatly 
increasing soil fertility by growing one legume 
crop to one or more crops like oats, corn or cotton 
and then removing the greater part of the legume 
crops as hay. This is a fact Southern farmers 
must learn. They do not yet realize the necessity 
of feeding the soil as regularly and as liberally as 
they feed their mules. When this is fully realized 
much greater progress will be made toward in- 
creasing the fertility of our soils. The other im- 
portant lesson to be learned from the facts stated 
in this discussion is that a little knowledge of ag- 
ricultural science may be a dangerous thing and 


lead to serious mistakes in practice, and that in _ 


farming no rule is likely to be applicable to all 
soils and all conditions. 





A soggy spot will grow nothing well, while a 
few tile will turn the same ground into friable 
soil, giving you luxuriant growth.—E. P. Powell. 
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What Professor 
Massey Says 








“ HOULD fresh lime be slaked before spreading? 
Certainly it should. Good lime will more then 
_ double in bulk in slaking and it becomes less 
» caustic. You can put the lime in small piles and 
© let it slake in the weather or you can apply water 
- enough to make it fall in a powder. 





READER asks: “How shall I keep the South- 

ern corn root worm from killing corn?” Plow 
the land in winter and leave it rough and apply 
500 pounds of kainit an acre at once, so that cne 
salt will be dissolved and the potash remain. This 
has proved to be the best preventive. 





Y SWEET potatoes crack badly. How shall I 
prevert this?” The cracking may be due to 
an excess « f nitrogen in the soil or a sudden new 
growth wl °>n rains come after a dry speli. Give 
the sweet potatoes plenty of acid phosphate and 
potash ano but little nitrogen and rotats so that 
- they will not be planted on the same soil twice in 
 » succession. 





FARMER writes: ‘‘In my garden I 1m troubled 

with big root in the cabbages. What is the 
best remedy?” Liming the soil weii will usually 
check the big root disease. If other plants seem 
to get swollen roots, it may be that there are nem- 
atodes or eel worms in the soil. The only thing 
for these is to cultivate the soil absolutely clean 
and without crops one season to starve them out. 





Y OATS have a little green louse on them. 
How shall I destroy them?” It will be rather 
hard to do this, while it might have been prevent- 
ed. The best thing is to get some tobacco dust 
from the smoking tobacco factories and dust it 
\iberally over the oats. It will kill many of the 
lice and will help the oats. If you had used to- 
‘acco stems or dust as a os you would not 
nu we had the lice. 





READER says: “A frarie in which plants were 
grown last season is full of white grubs. How 
can they be destroyed?’ You can destroy them 
«df $01! ing the soil with kerosene emulsion. But 
as goou 2 way as any vill be to move the frame 
and then burn the bed thoroughly with brush as 
for 2 tobacco bed, anc then manure and prepare 
the frame for plants. The grubs are the larvae 
of the June bug, which breeds in manure. 





HAT is the name of the largest cantaloupe 
and cucumbers?” The largest cantaloupe 
grown is the Montreal Market. These are said to 
» be extra fine when grown in Canada. I have grown 
-= them to weigh 18 pounds each, but never had one 
- that was fit to eat. I had about as leave try to 
eat a raw pumpkin. The best cucumber I ever 
tried is the Davis Perfect. 





ETWEEN the rows of the early peas I sow a 
row of Early White Queen onion seed, almost 
filling the little furrows with the seed, as I want 
these to make small sets to plant in the fall, for 
early green onions. The sets are off imate July, 
* and the: I sow seed of the White French turnip 
' on the same soil. These are the sweetest of tur- 
» nips, belonging rather to the rutabaga class. They 
» are the hardiest of turnips and can be left in the 
_ ground all winter, like parsnips, and never get 
pithy till growth begins in the spring. 





SOUTH Carolina f:iend writes, telling me that 
I am in error avout the moon, for he says 
that a hog killed on tne increase of the moon will 
make meat that will swell up and make little 
grease, while one killed on the decrease will not 
swell and will make lots of grease. Corn planted 
_ on the increase of the moon will make tall stalks 
end little ears, while that planted after the full 
} moon will make short stalks and long ears, and 
ke wants me to test it. Now, my friend, I am 
given to experimentation, but I am too busy mak- 
ing experiments in the soil to bother my head 
about the moon. I know that when I have good 
seed, well prepared soil, and fertile, and cultivate 
it weil, I will make good crops, no matter how the 
moor was when I planted the seed, and if I have 
|poor seed, poorly prepared and cultivated soil, I 
will have poor crops, no matter what stage the 
moor is in. 





SOUTH Carolina friend, who seems to be 
ashamed of his name and whose postoffice ad- 
agz7ess we only learn from his envelope, wants to 
» know how to cultivate carrots and parsnips and 
&. wien to harvest them. If you want these for table 
nese sow the half-long or stump-rooted Danvers 
Ch. ‘arvot. in July. Sow parsnips at same time, using 
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seed of the Student or Hollow Crown variety. Sow 
these, too, in July. Both need strong and deep 
soil. Sow in rows 16 inches apart and give good 
cultivation. Let them stand in the rows where 
they grew and take them up in winter as wanted. 
As to the cooking of these, I hope that our lady 
friends will tell the inquirer. As a rule I take no 
notice of unsigned letters, and I reply to this 
merely to state that this is the rule, and that it 
is hardly courteous to write a letter for informa- 
tion and fail to sign your name. When name and 
address are given, I always reply at once by mail, 
but hereafter letters without name or address will 
go to the waste-basket at once. 





HAT is the best fertilizer for Irish and sweet 
potatoes, and how many slips can I get from 
a bushel of sweet potatoes?’ Irish potatoes need 
more nitrogen in the fertilizer than sweet pota- 
toes. A good fertilizer for Irish potatots can be 
made by mixing 450 pounds of acid phosphate, 











CRIMSON CLOVER DID IT. 


This is a Bit of the Field on Which Ernest Starnes 
Made 115 Bushels of Corn at 13 Cents a Bushel, 
as He Told Last Week. 





fifty pounds of nitrate of soda, 300 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal and 200 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash, or 1,000 pounds an acre. For sweet potatoes, 
1,200 pounds of acid phosphate, 400 pounds of 
cottonseed meal and 400 pounds of sulfate of pot- 
ash, to make a ton. Use 500 pounds an acre. 
How many slips you can make from a bushel will 
depend on the size of the potatoes. Large potatoes 
will not make as many as the small ones grown 
from cuttings, especially for bedding. With these 
small potatoes I have made 5,000 plants to a 
bushel. 





READER asks: ‘‘What are the best varieties 

of Irish and sweet potatoes, tomatoes, rad- 
‘ishes, lettuce, onions, beans, beets, roasting-ears, 
peas and cucumbers and cantaloupes?” I have 
found the following good: Irish Cobbler for early 
Irish potatoes; Nancy Hall for sweets. The ear- 
liest tomato is the Langdon Earliana; then Stone 
is good for the main crop. Lettuce, Big Boston 
and Wonderful. Onions, as I recently wrote in 
regard to onions. The earliest snap bean is the 
Black Valentine. The earliest beets are the Egyp- 
tian and Eclipse, and for late, the Blood Turnip 
beet. The earliest corn is the Early Norfolk 
Market; then follow with the Country Gentleman. 
The earliest peas are the Alaska and Nonpareil; 
then the Premium Gem, Stratagam and Champion 
of England. The Eden Gem Rocky Ford canta- 
loupe is generally planted for shipment; for home 
use, the Knight and Tait’s Ideal. Watermelon, 
Tom Watson. The early Norfolk corn is not a 
sugar corn, and the early sugar corns are of no 
value in the South. The Country Gentleman is 
the best sugar corn for you. 





WOULD like to know how to grow the large 

sweet peppers for market,” says a reader. 
‘Some have been successfully grown around here, 
and I want to know when to plant and how to 
manure, etc.’”’ To get peppers early you will need 
to start the seed in a hotbed in late February and 
harden them off as we do tomato plants by trans- 
planting to frames covered with glass or cloth. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


I grow them simply for home use and do not care 
to have them early as they are used for pickling 
and my family do not put up the pickles until 
late in the summer. Hence I simply sow the see@ 
on an open garden border in April and transplant 
them when large enough to rows three feet apart 
and 18 inches in the rows. I grow the Ruby King 
and the Neapolitan. The only difference in these 
is that the peppers of the Ruby King hang down 
while those of the Neapolitan point upwards. You 
can get them sufficiently early in the warmer parts 
of South Carolina by making a bed as for tobacco 
plants and sowing the seed and covering with 
cotton cloth. 





UST as the tomato plants come up in my hot- 

bed,”’ writes a friend, ‘“‘some insect sucks them 
off at the ground and they fall over and wilt. 
What is the remedy?” It is not an insect at all, 
but what is called the ‘‘damping-off’” fungus, 
which is often very troublesome in seed-beds. The 
remedy is to watch the plants and as soon as any 
are seen damping-off, take up all the rest and 
transplant to fresh soil and a little deeper. If the 
seed are sown in rows in the hot-bed, a little flow- 
ers of sulfur scattered between the rows will tend 
to prevent the spread of the fungus. Then give 
plenty of air and water carefully and stir the soil 
between the plants to prevent the spread of the 
disease. I sow in shallow boxes in the greenhouse 
and as soon as the plants are large enough to 
handle, even in the seed-leaf stage, I transplant to 
fresh soil in other boxes and give a little more 
room. They seldom damp-off after this trans- 
planting. Finally, about the last of February, I 
transplant to cold-frames under glass sashes four 
inches apart each way in order to get stout, short 
and hardy plants ready for setting in the open 
ground in April. 





Some Don’ts in Plowing. 





F YOU have, as you ought to have, crimson 

clover to turn for corn and cotton, don’t ‘‘cut 
and cover,’’ as the darkies say, by turning it over 
flat and making a layer of stuff to check the rise of 
the capillary moisture, and thus make you believe, 
in dry weather, that the clover has damaged you. 
Measure your plow and see how wide it is intended 
to plow, and plow that wide and no more. 

Don’t try to turn a twelve-inch furrow with a 
nine-inch plow, for you will have one depth on the 
land side and no depth on the other side, and will 
be simply making grooves in the soil. 

Don’t be scared if the clover is not all covered 
up, but disk it up and harrow it and it will decay 
right where it will do most good. 

Don’t plow land, that has been plowed three or 
four inches deep years, eight inches deep all at 
once, for the raw soil turned up in such a mass will 
do harm, but gradually deepen the plowing, an inch 
every time the land is broken till you are plowing 
an average of eight inches with the turning plow. 
Of course, you can loosen the subsoil with a sub- 
soil plow and leave it unturned. Subsoiling will 
be of very temporary use on flat clay soil, and is 
of the most value on hill lands that are inclined to 
wash. 

Don’t do away with your terraces till you have 
made sod on the land and got enough humus- 
making material there to prevent washing. With 
a sod turned every time the land is broken and 
deeply subsoiled, you can work hill lands without 
washing and without terraces, for I have done it. 

Don’t, as a rule, subsoil in spring, for even when 
the top soil is in condition to crumble the subsoil 
may be wet and pasty. The fall is the best time 
for subsoiling lands that need it. 

Don’t plow deep in the late fall for small grain 
on land that has been well broken earlier that 
season. Let the early plowing remain settled and 
make the surface three or four inches perfectly 
fine. A well compacted soil will not suffer in 
winter from winter-killing of wheat or oats as will 
a roughly-prepared and loose soil. 

Don’t imagine you are plowing land when you 
scratch over it three inches deep with one mule, 
even with a turning plow, and do not imagine that 
a bull-tongue will break land properly for crops. 

Don’t plow strips and make beds and let the 
middles stand with the notion that the weed 
growth on them will be valuable. It is of very 
slight value as compared ‘with a good thorough 
plowing before bedding. 

On high, light and well drained land, don’t bed 
for cotton or corn, but plant on the level and use 
the smoothing harrow and the weeder before and 
after the plants come up. 

Don’t imagine that a plow is simply a plow, for 
there are many poor plows and many good ones. 
Get a plow that is long underfoot rather than a 
short one, for it will run easier, and don’t get one 
with a moldboard that butts right against the 
furrow, but one that admits of easy turning up 
on edge. Don’t imagine that you know all about 
plowing till you have studied ner of various 
makes and tested them. 
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PLAIN TALKS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 


No. IX.—THE BUYING OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 





N ALL States where much commer- 
I cial fertilizer is sold, there are 
laws which require that the man- 
ufacturer state om each package, or 
sack, the per cent of plant foods, ni- 
trogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, 
which the fertilizer contains. The 
purpose of these laws is that the pur- 
chaser may know how much plant 
food he buys in each hundred pounds 
of the fertilizer. It may be putting 
it too strongly to state that generally 
this guarantee is stated in such a 
manner as to defeat the very purpose 
for which the law is made; but it is 
well within the facts to state that fre- 
quently the guarantee is stated in 
such a manner as to completely con- 
fuse the average farmer, and it ap- 
pears in many cases as if this is the 
real object of the manufacturer. 
The guarantee of the sack of fer- 
tilizer should tell: (1) The amount of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
it contains, and (2) the condition or 
source of these plant foods. That is, 
when the fertilizer contains 2 per 
cent of nitrogen it means that there 
are two pounds of nitrogen in 100 
pounds of the fertilizer and the only 
other fact of importance for the pur- 
chaser to know is in what materials 
the nitrogen is contained. If the ni- 
trogen is from nitrate of soda or sul- 
fate of ammonia, it is readily avail- 
able to feed the plants, but if it is 
from ground leather or hair or some 
other insoluble material the nitrogen 
is of little value, because it is not in 
a form to be used by the crops. In 
like manner it is important that the 
buyer not only know the amounts of 
phosphoric acid and potash he is buy- 
ing but in what form they are sup- 
plied. In the case of phosphoric acid 
the important matters are the amount 
and its solubility or availability to 
feed the plants; while in the case of 
potash the source, that is the mate- 
rial furnishing it and the amount or 
the per cent are the important mat- 
ters. He does not want to buy a fer- 
tilizer in which muriate of potash or 
kainit supplies the potash if it is for 
use on tobacco or Irish potatoes. 


What Should be on the Fertilizer 
Bag? 

The laws do not generally require 
these simple and concise statements, 
but permit such a large number of 
statements meaning the same thing 
that the average farmer is confused; 
and practically none of the State laws 
require that the materials used in 
making the fertilizer be stated. 

If the following guarantee is found 
on a sack of fertilizer what does it 
mean? 


ATARI 655 eceteies. 60 + 2 per cent 
Equivalent to ni- 
NGMMNSTD, ve. Sle everers.s. 604-8 1.65 per cent 
Soluble phosphoric 
BOUN: % 6. 6<6 3 tenes Gs ‘percens 
Reverted (citrate solu- 
ble) phosphoric 
ave fae: 9.556) Ser ae ee per cent 
Available phosphoric 
ME so 56S is tHelers a5. 10. per cent 
Insohible phosphoric 
ONE Sic oo 6 Sete OS oe 2. per cent 
Total phosphoric acid..12. per cent 
Equal to bone phos- 
phate of lime ...... 26. per cent 
BORAGE 620 655 5 le are &% 2. per cent 
Equal to sulfate of 
DOCUSR 6 ib c8 wos ss 3.8 per cent 
As much as is stated in this guar- 


antee, in so far as any value to the 
farmer is concerned, is stated in the 


following: 
TUTE te se 1.65 per cent 
Available phosphoric 

OO ols eS ss slave 10.00 per cent 
PGMs o> hae ts oan 2.00 per cent 


Everything else in the first guar- 
antee is not put there to enlighten the 
farmer but to confuse him. 


Some Common Duplications. 


When ammonia and nitrogen are 





both used, or when ammonia alone 
is used it does not mean that there 
is any ammonia present and the buy- 
er must remember that in 100 
pounds of ammonia if it were pres- 
ent there would be only 83 1-3 
pounds of nitrogen. They are not 
the same and when ammonia is used 
it is for the purposé of making the 
amount look larger. To convert the 
amount of ammonia into terms of 
nitrogen multiply by 14 and divide 
by 17. 

In a mixed fertilizer the only im- 
portant fact regarding the phospho- 
ric acid is the amount that is avail- 
able and all other statements and 
figures relating to the phosphoric 
acid may be ignored. The term, 
“equal to bone phosphate of lime,” 
misleads many to believe that the 
phosphoric acid is from bones, which 
is not the case. 

As regards potash, the only point 
of interest is the amount, unless the 
source is stated, which is not usually 
done. The statement, “2 per cent of 
potash equal to 3.8 per cent of sul- 
fate of potash’? means simply that 
if the potassium present were in the 
form of potash there would be two 
pounds of potash in 100 pounds of 
the fertilizer. It does not mean that 
the potash is in the form of sulfate 
of potash, or anything else, except 
that there is simply 2 per cent of pot- 
ash. It, of course, means that 3.8 
pounds of sulfate of potash contains 
two pounds, but this is of no im- 
portance. 

As already stated the materials 
used in mixing the fertilizers should 
be stated, but this is usually not re- 
quired by law and is not generally 
done by the manufacturers. As long 
as this is not done the manufacturers 
of fertilizers will themselves perpetu- 
ate the chief reason why the farmer 
should mix his own fertilizers, if it 
be true that he should mix them him- 
self. . 


How to Figure Out the Value of a 
Fertilizer. 


Much difficulty is experienced by 
many buyers of fertilizers in deter- 
mining the price they should pay for 
a ton of mixed fertilizer, or as more 
frequently occurs, which of two fer- 
tilizers is the cheaper. 

If they will remember that per 
cent means in a hundred, or that 2 
per cent means there are two pounds 
in 100 pounds of the fertilizer and 
will then give a valuation per pound 
to each plant food the calculation is 
easy. 

For instance, if nitrogen is worth 
20 cents a pound, and available phos- 
phoric acid and potash each five cents 
a pound, and fertilizer No. 1 contains 
2 per cent of nitrogen, 8 per cent of 
phosphoric acid and 2 per cent of 
potash (2-8-2, or 8-2-2) and sells for 
$21 per ton and fertilizer No. 2 con- 
tains 3 per cent of nitrogen, 10 per 
cent of phosphoric acid and 3 per 
cent of potash (3-10-3, or 10-3-3) 
and sells for $27 per ton, which is the 
cheaper? 

Since a ton contains 20 hundreds, 
the following represents the solution 
of the problem. 
20*2=40 pounds of nitro- 

wen at 20 cents.......... $ 8.00 
20*8=160 pounds of phos- 

phoric acid at 5 cents..... 
20*2=40 pounds of potash 


StS OPRtE oo ea tees 2.00 
ger hn, Sa ae Rare $18.00 
No. 2. 
20*3=60 pounds of nitro- 
gen at 20 cents...... 0... $12.00 


20X10=—200 pounds of phos . 
phoric acid at 5 cents. .¥ 
20xX3=60 pounds of potash 


Ot D cent 3. 4.6 PS Res 3.00 


20.00 


Total 


for plant foods, is worth only $18 a 
ton or $3 less than the price asked 
and No. 2 is worth $25 a ton, or only 
$2 less than the price asked, No. 2 
is, therefore, the -cheaper fertilizer. 
It is also cheaper because the labor 
or cost of handling the $25 worth 
of plant foods is no greater than that 
for handling $18 worth of plant 
foods in the lower grade goods. 

Some farmers seem to think they 
cannot afford to buy the higher 
grade, or higher priced per ton fer- 
tilizer, apparently forgetting that a 
smaller quantity of the higher grade 
goods is as valuable as a larger 
quantity of the lower grade. 

For instance, if 400 pounds of the 
lower grade, or No. 1, be used per 
acre the cost per acre will be $4.20. 
The same amount of money expend- 
ed per acre for the higher grade, or 
No. 2, will result from using 311 
pounds. 









(5) 325 


In using $4.20 worth, or 400 
pounds of No. 1 per acre, the follow- 
ing plant foods will be obtained: 


Pak tag: SE ee es ee 8 pounds 
Phosphoric acid ........ 32 pounds 
PO eo aw ce new ase 8 pounds 

In using $4.20 worth, or 311 


pounds of No. 2, the following plant 
foods will be used per acre: 


UAT OOS © a; aus ets 98 5-65 9.33 pounds 
Phosphoric acid ......31.10 pounds 
PP URROE. ett kx ww oale wes a 9.33 pounds 

If anyone intending, to use 400 


pounds per acre of an 8-2-2 fertilizer 
at $21 per ton is troubled to figure 
out how much of a 10-3-3 fertilizer 
at $27 per ton he should use to make 
the cost the same per acre, all he has 
to do is to multiply the 400 pounds 
of the lower grade by the price and 
divide the product by the higher 
price, or in this case, multiply 400 
by 21 and divide by 27—-311 pounds, 





A DANGER SIGNAL TO ALL COTTON FARMERS. 


Increased Cotton Acreage This 


Year Will Be Suicidal—“It is 


More Important to Hold Yourself and Your Acreage in Check 


Than Ever Before.” 


A Letter From President E. J. Watson, of Southern Cotton Congress. 


The cotton growers of the 
South have passed through 
two of the most trying years in the 
history of cotton. At this time last 
year those who have been in the fore- 
front of the fight to maintain a living 
price for cotton against abnormal 
conditions, made possible by Ameri- 
can and foreign market methods, 
which as yet are permitted to exist, 
were bending every energy to bring 
about a reduction of acreage, or at 
least to prevent an increase of acre- 
age. Conditions, following the huge 
crop of 1911, and hard work made 
this possible. The price on the crop 
just harvested was kept steady. 

A more serious situation confronts 
you now and hence this word of warn- 
ing. With the price of the 1912 crop 
remaining fairly good and steady all 
the season through, the argument of 
the manipulators will be that the cot- 
ton farmer of the South will yield to 
temptation and do as he has done 
hundreds of times before—plant 
more acreage to cotton, on the as- 
sumption that the price will stay up. 
This expectation you have justified in 
the past and it will be used from the 
start. Under present laws and es- 
tablished methods, tho the world de- 
mand be for crops possibly larger 
than 14,500,000 bales, I want to 
say to you it will be suicidal to in- 
crease your acreage. It is more im- 
portant to hold yourself and your 
acreage in check this year than ever 
before. 


The planting season is upon us 
now. Stop and think for a day or 
two before you listen to the siren 
song of 13 cents. The danger to you 
and yours is greater by far than last 
year. If you must have a large acre- 
age on your farm, put the increase in 
corn and other food crops. 
who has striven to aid you in the 
hour of need, and has been faithful 
to the trust imposed in him, let me 
entreat you to hold your acreage 
down and prove to the world that 
you are not obliged to rush and do 
what every cotton broker in New 
York, Liverpool and elsewhere ex- 
pects you to do for your own undo- 
ing and the enrichment of others. 

In this State I have endeavored to 
get the General Assembly to enact a 
simple cotton statistics gathering law 
that will force facts on the world 
when they should be there—not when 
it is too late; this measure, which 
would aid in some degree, is not yet 
alaw. Oklahoma already has it, and 
your organizations have all asked for 
it in every cotton State. 

Again let me beg of you to watch 
your acreage, and let good sense in- 
stead of lack of judgment guide you 
in the planting of your crop this year. 
If you don’t you will face in the fall 


‘ j O THE Farmers of the South: 





As one - 


a situation that may be the most se- 
rious you have ever faced. 

If you don’t do your part now, 
don’t say then that you were not 
warned. 

The fight for justice to America’s 
greatest money crop cannot be won 
by a few men year after year; it must 
command the personal co-operation of 
every grower of cotton. 


Editorial Comment:—We cannot 
too strongly emphasize the import- 
ance of Col. Watson’s vigorous mes- 
sage. The fact that cotton has sold 
for a good price for months past will 
be the cause of thousands of farme- 
ers to plant recklessly. This is a good 
year to increase corn and food crops 
and cut the cotton acreage down. 


OUR HEALTH TALK. 
Six Health Suggestions for March§ 


ARCH is the time to prevent sum- 
mer diseases. Find out how. 
Write your State Board of Health 
for literature on typhoid fever, ma- 
laria and summer complaints. 

2. Haul out all the manure from. 
the stable, barnyard and chicken 
house. Scrape off the top foot of dirt 
from the barnyard and stable. It is 
rich in manurial value—and also in 
unhatched flies. On the fields the 
flies die and the crops are helped. 
Fill in the barnyard with gravel and. 
fix it so that it drains properly. 

3. Clean out the privy and provide 
it with a sound tight box screened 
against flies. It will have much to do 
with your health this summer. 

4. Open up all ditches and see that 
the farm is drained properly. Stand- 
ing water and swampy land are as 
bad for health as for crops. 

5. Lay out the garden to give you 
fresh vegetables as early as possible 
and as late as possible. 

6. Remember that good health js 
not an accident. It takes care, 
thought and work. It’s worth it. 

A. W. FREEMAN, M. D. 

Assistant Commissioner, Virginia 
Board of Health. 

















What a Health Officer is Worth to a County, 


The annual report of Dr. B. W. Page, 
superintendent of health, makes interesting 
reading. 

That report bears out what the Robesonian 
has contended all along, that this office 
properly administered, is worth more to the 
people of the county than any other two 
offices. Consider for a moment the signifi- 
cance of the fact that during 1912 there 
were only about 65 cases of typhoid fever 
in the county, with seven deaths, while dur- 
ing 1911 there were 350 cases of typhoid 
fever, with 37 deaths. As Dr. Page says in 
concluding his report, “the average citizen . 
of Robeson County will not object to health 
work from a financial standpoint if he ig 
willing to give one cent per dozen for hu- 
man lives4%—Lumberton, N. C., Robesonian, 





Have read The Progressive Farmer for siz 
months and think it is the ideal paper fore 
the South. Every farmer should read it— 
O. M. Short, Midddleton, Tenn, 































Small Fields Too 


Tracto#s aren’t meant 
for big farms and large 


fields only—a 
@UMELy. 


ORs 


15-30 h.p. 
will plow fenced fields of 
8 to 10 acres profitably. 
Some farmers use the 
OilPull on three-acre 
patches. 


It’s all in laying out the 
land and planning the work. 


Our Plow Data-Book, 
No. 338, has all the informa- 
tion you need for laying out 
fields and caring for them. 


What can be done with a tractor 
is explained in our OilPull Data- 
Book, No. 352. Write for both 


books. 
Ask for the name 


of our necrest dealer. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 
(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming Machinery 
LA PORTE, IND. 


“== Dallas Nashville Crowley “ 
/ KEEPS DOWN OPERATING COST 


INGECO FARM ENGINES keep down 
fuel cost. At the high price of gasoline that is 
abigitem. A poo1 engine will eat its head off. 
A good engin will save its original cost in a 
short time. INGECO ENGINES are great 
fuel savers. 

.The smooth running INGECO ENGINE 
witk its large bearings and accurately fitted 
axis will run for years after other engines 

ave gone to the scrap heap—yet they cost 
no more. 

. Made in 1}, 24. 4,6, 8, 10 and up to 60 

h. b.—Stationary and Portable types. 
s “Write for catalog and particulars about 

INGECO” ENGINES. Let us tell you how 
~to pick out an engine suited to your needs 
INTERNATIONAL GAS ENGINE CO. 
165 Holthoff Pi., Cudahy, Wis, (Suburb of Milwaukee) 


“INGECO™ 
ENGINES 


——t-21._ 
Pog 






























































































The lowest price 
ever made on high 


grade gasoline 
engines. 





First class, high grade gasoline engines at 
prices far below what you would pay else- 
where, and they are backed by the strongest 
guarantee ever written, and shipped direct to 
ou on 30 days free trial, Cheapest to run. 
ableand long wearing. Doa!! kinds of 
work. Simple. Safe. Backed by $500,000 fac- 
tory and 20 years record. Write for the book 
that tells the secret, 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., 
_ =S_~ TT’: 
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LET THE DYNAMITE DO YOUR 
WORK. 


Dynamite is Fast Becoming Recog- 
nized as “the Strong-Man-of All- 
Work”? For Many Farm Tasks. 


OME six or eight years ago a far- 
mer in South Carolina made the 
announcement that he had made a 
discovery that he thought would be 
of benefit to others, viz.: the use of 
dynamite on the farm as an aid to 
deep plowing or subsoiling, he hav- 
ing tried the experiment on an acre 
or two which was planted in corn. 
Since this first experiment and dis- 
covery the field has broadened out to 
such an extent that today not only 
does the farmer subsoil with dyna- 
mite, but he digs his ditches, plants 
his trees, redeems his swamp land, 
clears his land of trees and stumps, 
and there is hardly a week passes but 
that some new way of using this 
same “strong man of all work,’’ is 
being discovered. In spite of this, 
there are still sections of our great 
country where dynamite for farm use 





You are then ready to light the fuse 
and fire the charge. The result of 
this treatment breaks up your 
ground from five to six feet deep and 
from six to ten feet in diameter. 
Thus your ground is made drouth- 
proof for a number of years as the 
loosened ground conserves and holds 
all the moisture from snows and 
rains that fall. Besides, we have not 
only broken up the ground, but have 
in a measure forced the new soil to 
the top and by this looseness of soil 
there is greater depth of root growth 
and thus plant food, heretofore un- 
available, is brought into reach for 
the plants’ benefit. 

That you might get ‘a better idea 
I will say that when first exploded, 
you can only see an upheaved spot 
not over three feet in diameter, but 
go back in a few days and you can 
take a steel rod ov stick and are able 
to thrust it two or three feet deep in 
the ground in a space from six to ten 
feet in diameter. 

Here is another plot of ground 
studded with old stumps which you 
say you are letting rot slowly, with 











A DITCH DUG WITH DYNAMITE. 





is practically little known, and for 
the benefit of such persons, I shall 
endeavor to explain some of the uses 
for which dynamiting can be, and is 
used, on the farm. 

First, I wish for the benefit of the 
weak-hearted and timid, to state that 
dynamite as now made for farm use 
is not at all dangerous, no more so 
than gunpowder, tho we all know 
that carelessness will cause the least 
harmful thing to be dangerous. The 
main things to be careful of are the 
caps which are used to explode the 
dynamite. So long as these are kept 
apart until ready to use, there is very 
little danger. 

Having shown you that there is 
no danger, lets “get busy’ and go 
out over the farm and see what we 
can do to increase your crops. Here’s 
a piece of land, you say, that has not 
been producing good crops the last 
year or two. ‘‘What is the matter?” 
you ask. Why, your land has simply 
been cropped to death, and dynamite 
will cure the trouble quickly and 
most effectively. We begin by using 
a punch bar, which is simply a five- 
foot length of 1%4-inch piping, either 
galvanized or black iron, with a steel 
point welded in one end. This can 
be had at any plumbing establish- 
ment for about 75 cents, and your 
blacksmith will furnish the _ steel 
point and weld it in for you for 25 
cents. Being thus armed we are 
ready to begin work by punching 
holes three feet deep and from 14 
to 20 feet apart, according to the na- 
ture of your soil. We then load the 
holes with a half stick, of 25 per 
cent dynamite, to which has been at- 
tacked a cap and the proper length 
of fuse. 

Here is where you must be careful 
and do not run the dirt back into the 
hole, but first place about two inches 
of dirt between you and the car- 
tridge and press down easy with your 

















loading stick which can be most any- 
| thing from an old broom handle to a 
! stick made especially for the pur- 
i pose. After this you can ram the 


the idea that it helps to fertilize the 
ground. Such is not the case, for 
your stumps not only take up the 
ground where many hills of corn 
could be grown but harbor ants, 
grubs and other injurious insects. 

Again, you have some acres of 
swamp land that has not been used 
as far back as you can remember. 


Dynamite will cure this, by bor- 
ing this time, with an earth auger to 
the depth of five feet or more, load- 
ing your hole with several sticks, ac- 
cording to condition, and exploding 
it. This allows your surface water to 
sink out of sight and thus your waste 
ground is redeemed. The number of 
holes and depth necessary is determ- 
ined by the amount ‘of land and other 
conditions. Such land properly treat- 
ed is ready for the plow anywhere 
from 48 hours to a week’s time. 

E. M. DUNCAN. 

Waynesville, N. C. e 





Stumps Blown Out for Eighteen 
Cents Apiece. 


AVING just had some experience 
dynamiting stumps, I want to 
submit results to you. 

I had a field of about three acres 
which was practically ruined with 
walnut stumps, there being about 30 
large stumps on the three acres. You 
can imagine how much space they 
would take up, and also how incon- 
venient it would be to cultivate the 
remainder of the field. 

This winter I decided to try some 
dynamite toward clearing this field, 
so I purchased dynamite to the 
amount of $3.50, and with this 
amount and the help of two wage 
hands two days, I succeeded in re- 
moving,.3® large stumps. Some of 
them igh 600 pounds or more. 
To test the value of the dynamite, I 
took the same labor which I had 
used with the dynamited stumps, and 
dug one stump which had not been 
dynamited, this took the same force 
just a fraction over a half day, to 


.4 dirt in snug.until the hole is filled, complete the job. In other words, 


THE PROGRESSi1VE FARMER. 


the one stump cost 50 cents to re- 
move and the 30 stumps cost, labor 
and all, $5.50, whica is 18 1-3 cents 
per stump. As near as I could get 
at it, the-actual space taken up by 
the 30 stumps in the three acres, 
was one-third of an acre. This space 
should make about three times the 
amount of cost of clearing, each 
year, to say nothing of the conven- 
fence in cultivation, etc. 

To hau! these stumps out of the 
field, 4 used an old-fashioned sled 
with two mules hitched to it, in this 
way we had no lifting to do as we 
could roll the stumps on and off the 
sled easily. 

I might say that reading The Pro- 
gressive Farmer influenced me to do 
this work. 

E. W. STURDIVANT. 

Marion, Ala. 





Some Don'ts for Painters. 


HE first step in beginning a job 

of painting is to find out how 
many gallons of paint will:be needed. 
To find thé out, measure the length, 
width and height. For example, the 
building has a 


OUELG. 60's CaN Gk Bie a6" 5 8% 20 feet 
WO DIGI O's, 6-6: ool Svc @ were-8.% 30 feet 
Rear eee eee re 20 feet 
OUGr SIG@iic ci eis 30 feet 

MOU. 66s sé beswehees < 2OO LOGE 
Multiply this by height... 20 feet 


Divide by .......- 250) 2,000( 
IWERCE, “HAVOS 6 655 605s 6 occ. 0's 8 
which is eight gallons for a two-coat 
job of painting for the building. I 
have painted several houses for my- 
self and I find that this scale is a 
good one. : 

The next step is to get our paint. 
I always find it best to buy the stand- 
ard brands of paints of which there 
are several. They are higher than 
other brands, but better. Beware 
of cheap grades of paint, they are 
dear at any price. When I don’t use 
lead and oil for priming (or first- 
coat) I use one gallon of linseed oil 
mixed with every two gallons of 
ready-mixed paint which does very 
well for first-coat work. I keep my 
paint well stirred and mixed while I 
am painting, which is very essential 
in painting. After the first coat, or 
priming, is put on, let it stand for a 
few days and dry before applying the 
second coat. If while painting, should 
you happen to drop a few drops of 
paint on the window glass, you can 
easily remove it with a piece of cloth 
wet with water, then rub the spots 
off. 

Here are a few paint ‘“don’ts:” 
Don’t apply paint when the building 
is wet or damp. Don’t apply paint 
without first stirring it thoroughly. 
Don’t spread paint on thickly but 
thinly, smooth and evenly. Don’t 
use gasoline or kerosene in paint. 
Don’t use cheap grades of paint. 


Paint adds much to the appearance , 


and preservation of houses and al 
buildings, and if every farmer wold 
spend a small amount for paint and 
keep his wagons, buggies and tools 
painted each year, it would not only 
lengthen their term of service but 
would save him many dollars. 

I have never done any painting ex- 
cept for myself, but I find it easy 
enough to do where one will try to 
do it. C. HESS. 

Alibrook, Ark. 





A Good Paper and a Good Advertising 


Medium. 

What will The Progressive Farmer be if 
it keeps on improving as it has done for 
the last few years? I really thought it 
was as good farm paper three or four years 
ago as could be made, but it keeps on get- 
ting better every year. I don’t see how it 
can get to be any better, for it is the clean- 
est farm paper I know of. 

So far as advertising is concerned, if you 
have anything to sell, you had better get it 
ready before you advertise in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. If you don’t you will be sure 
to get behind in filling your orders. I know 
the first time I advertised seed corn in The 


Progressive Farmer orders came for corn 
before I got my paper with the ad in it, 
and before my ad was out I had to write 
the paper to say to the people I had sold 
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Saturday, March 8, 


In our last number we sketched the 
story of Studebaker steels and how 
we treat them. We tried to convey 
some slight idea of 40 drop forges, 
each with a touch now delicate, now 
tremendous.. We told our readers 
something of our 40 heat-treating 
ovens, where steel is baked until the 
metal is harder than steel-armor and 
with a grain as fine as silk. 

Today we shall move on from the 
great opening channels of Studebaker 
automobile manufacture into the 
shops, with their thousands of auto- 
matic m sg and myriads of work- 


= 





ished piston with dial-faced gauge 
~— pre tarry ok Donen part of an in 
men. We do this in order that you 
may clearly understand the wonder- 
ful thoroughness and care with which 
every Studebaker car is built and so 
that at the end of these brief talks 
you can honestly say: ‘I believe in 
Studebaker cars. They are built as I 
would wish my own car to be built.” 
If only we can describe clearly a little 
of this wonderful manufacturing or- | 
ganization we shall be satisfied. 

First, a further word about auto- 
mobile manufacture in general. We 
spoke last time of the difference be- 
tween an “assembler” of automobiles 
and a real manufacturer, and the ad- 
vantage every genuine manufacturer 
offers to a buyer. Bear this in mind 
as we go on. 

The quality of any automobile de- 
pends—first, on the engineer’s de- 
signs; second on the steels of which 
the parts are made, and third, upon 
the workmanship which builds thecar. 

It is this third point of which we 
shall now speak. 

From the forge shop, the foundry, 
the heat-treating rooms, the steel 
mill, the rough parts enter the ma- 
hine shops. 

In machinery for building Stude- 
baker cars we have invested millions 
of dollars. Why? Because that kind 
of manufacture is the best, and itis a 
prime Studebaker principle that the 
best is always the cheapest. No ma- 
chine remains in our plants after a 
better one for its purpose can be se- 
cured. That is why Studebaker is al- 
ways among the leaders. And because 
we build 50,000 cars per year it is 
cheaper for us to do this, although to 
a smaller manufacturer a similar in- 
vestment is. impossible. 

There are 40 acres of floor space 
used in the manufacture of Stude- 
baker cars, and fully half of this floor 
space is covered by the best machin- 
ery known to the art of steel manu- 
facture. Some machines alone cost 
as much as $10,000. We buy them 
because thereby we build better cars 
at lower cost. 

The other morning the writer stood 
beside an automatic machine which 
was slowly drawing into its mechan- 








Inspecting a finished gear wheel by testing the 
shape of the gear to the thousandth part of an inch. 


ism a two-inch bar of the finest spe- 
cial cone steel. In four automatic op- 
erations this bar of steel was being 
converted into ball cups for the ball 
bearings of the Studebaker ‘25’ 
front wheels. The cup was complete- 
ly shaped by this machine in two min- 
utes, and it was accurate to within 





two thousandths of‘an' inch: After be- 


ing ground perfectly accurate in a 
special machine and heat treated for 
tool-steel hardness and toughness, it | 
is ready to assemble in the front | 
wheel of the sturdy Studebaker ‘25.’ | 

Farmers see every Springtime the 
miracle of the growing seed; the un- 
folding and development of life. Here, 
perhaps, is a miracle of man’s ingen- 
uity almost as marvelous. The cold 
bar steel enters and the finished bear- 
ing comes out. No man can see the 
wonders of modern automobile man- 
ufacture without being struck with 
admiration. 

In the room with this same machine 
there are 100 other machines, and 
each machine cost over $2,000. The 


Siudelot> 


How Studebaker Automobiles Are Made 


A Heart-to-Heart Story. 





room is 300 feet long and 60 feet 


wide, and there are three automatic | 
machine rooms of this size in the | 


Studebaker plants. There are 296 au- 
tomatic machines of similar type in 
the Studebaker automobile plants. 
Most of the small steel parts in Stude- 
baker cars are made in these ma- 
chines; always with the same | 
ous accuracy and rapidity. It seems 
colossal, but remember that we are 
building 50,000 cars this year, and 
only in this way can they be built so 
good and so cheap. 

One man can operate several of 
these machines and it is only by re- 
ducing labor cost in this way that we 
are able to pay excellent wages and at 
the same time produce, for exampie, 
the $1,290 Studebaker ‘35,’ which 
has no superior under $2,000. 

There are, of course, various parts 
too large to be manufactured by an 
automatic machine, and these must 
be ground under the supervision of 


| an expert mechanic. 


Take the Studebaker cam shaft, 
which raises and lowers the valves, 
It goes through two drop forges and 
is aged for several weeks before it is 
ready for the 24 remaining opera- 
tions in its manufacture. 

In the first operation it is cut to 
length; itis then put on special lathes 
and rough ground. It must go through 
several of these lathes—one to ma- 
chine the shaft proper, another to 
“shoulder” the cams and bearings, 


another to machine the cams,a fourth 
to machine the end bearings, a fifth 
to machine the center bearings. 





Boring and reaming walva conte, fn f in four motors ata 
time. The motors are cast steel arms 
which hold them Sa © thon Consider the 
economy accuracy of such manufacture. 


Then a heat treatment tempers the 
core of the steel and a case-hardening 
oven bakes carbon into its surface un- 
til all the bearing surfaces are glass 
hard. It finally comes back to the ma- 
chine rooms, where a vitrified emery 
wheel, turning over 1,500 revolutions 
per minute, cuts it within one thou- 
santh of an inch true. 

When the last grinding operation is 
finished the cam shaft is handed over 
to a final inspector, who puts it on an 
absolutely true cast steel base and 
turns it under a dial-faced gauge 
which tests it to the last shade of ac- 
curacy. This inspector is provided 
with an India oil stone as fine as a ra- 
zor hone, and when he is done with 
the cam shaft it is absolutely perfect. 

Notice here that every cam shaft we 
build is identical to the last fraction 
of fineness with every other similar 
cam shaft and any shaft could be 
changed from car to car and give per- 
fect results. Arifle barrel which shoots 
to hit and kill at a mile range is not 
as true as a Studebaker cam shaft. 

Consider a Studebaker piston for a 
moment. It is cast from clean, pure 
gray iron. Its head is mirror polished 
to make it too slippery for carbon to 
adhere to it. It is slowly ground 
around its diameter of 3% or 4% 
inches until it is absolutely true and 
its upper surface a few thousandths 





No. 2 


| smaller than its lower surfiacein order | we want you to consider deeply and 
| that the expansion under the greater | carefully. 


heat atthe top may be compensated for. | 

The boring for the wrist pin bear- 
ings which hold the piston to the con- | 
necting rods, must be perfect, or the 

















A very expensive milling machine which faces 
three sides of the cylinder at once, four cyli linders 
at atime. Each cylinder is locked in a steel “jig” 
whi ids it rigidly accurate to the ade 


piston will not run evenly in its mo- 
tor. Grooves must be cut for the pis- 
ton rings; another very delicate oper- 
ation, and when the piston is done it 
must equal, within a small fraction 
of an ounce, the weight of every oth- 
er similar piston. 

This is done so carefully in order 
that every Studebaker owner may get 
from his car service equal to that of 
the highest-priced cars built. The 
Studebaker organization has been do- 
ing business for 60 years, and it looks 
to the future confident, not so much 
in its reputation for square dealing as 
in its knowledge that every piece of 
work which leaves the Studebaker 
factories is credit:ble to the finest 
ideals of business skill and responsi- 
bility. We are selling not only cars 
which look surpassingly good, but 
ears that down to the last hidden de- 
tail are built to deserve every man’s 
confidence. 

Turning to the crank shaft for fur- 
ther illustration of Studebaker manu- 
facture, we could fill this entire page 
in describing the machinery and oper- 
ations necessary to makeit. Itis one 
of the most difficult parts of an auto- 
mobile to make. There are no less 
than 12 standard tests through which 
a Studebaker crank shaft must pass 
before it can be used in a motor. 
These tests limit in accuracy to one 
thousandth part of an inch and to the 
smallest fractional part of an ounce 
in weight. In other words, a Stude- 
baker crank shaft must be perfectly 
sized and balanced. 

Another very important matter in 
the operation and durability of a mo- 
tor car is the way the gear wheels are 
cut. From our last story you know 
something of the fine materials which 
enter the construction of all parts of. 
Studebaker cars. A Studebaker gear is 
first drop-forged, as we have describ- 
ed, in what is known as a “blank.” 
That is the gear at first has no teeth. 
It is then milled for perfect round- 
ness and perfect center on its axis. 
Then it is ground for perfect width. 

After it is made into a perfect. 
‘‘blank,’”? the teeth are roughed out 
and it is ready for the cutting ma- 
chine—one of the most remarkable 
machines ever made and, incidentally, 
a machine developed by a woman. 
This grinder cuts the finished tooth 
and the job is a mighty particular 
one. The unique teeth on Studebaker 
gears represent perfect. efficiency 
curves, which means that a tooth in 
a Studebaker gear is in perfect con- 
tact from the moment it engages 
with another tooth until it disengages 
from that tooth. 





6 passenger—Electric lights, electric 
Finally when the gear has complet- self-starter 
ed its long journey through the shop All prices: completely equipped f.o.b. 
it arrives at the inspector’s table. He ae a 
has an sonetire mpenine, ap is | The Studebaker ‘ Pe 
equipped with a master gear. enew . RE 6 O70” 
gear is clamped into this testing ma- Corporation gt Bean tie 
chine and is rotated with the master | Detroit, preety 09 geve™ 
ar i $ : rant oe ¥ a 1a 
gear in both directions under various Mich. Bre wie nc $ 
pressures and at various speeds. If ues ger? fer 
it is not perfect it will be noisy, and oo ene ® = 
if it is noisy it is discarded. , ent? : 
Thus we might go on describing + es ioe es -- 
part by part the manufacture ofs 1% % 8°° s 
Studebaker cars, We. shall close, how- 5 P*°. rth” spe sageed® P 
ever, with a final ‘paragraph’ which §: Bpemes ce OD bie peas 





| have already said, 


.come to it and upon your request we 


as we | 
depends upon the | 
workmanship. The workman must de- © 
pend toacertain extent upon his tools. © 
If we were building a $5,000 car we ~ 
could not buy more expensive or bet- ~ 
ter machinery. We could not employ 
more skillful labor'than we do. We ~ 
could not require higher standards | 
for accuracy. In fact we do not know © 
how we could improve any of the ~ 
vital parts of our cars. If we.did, we © 
would do/so. We have an immense © 
factory which covers nearly forty 3 
acres. Our sixty years in the manu- © 
facturing business has given us— | 
first, unquestioned manufacturing éx- 
perience; second, financial resources | 
sufficient to enable. us to provide © 
every mechanical facility known to 4 
the art of building quality motor cars, 
It is for these sane and convincing | of 
reasons that Studebaker cars are such 4 
wonderful values. Believe in them, a 
because from top to tires they are © 
skilfully and honestly built. On these 
grounds we expect to interest you.. 
Naturally, we can understand why: 
some cars cost more than others, for 
we ourselves manufacture one car at 
$885 and another at $1,550. But in 
the vital parts of each car we use ex- 
actly the same material, exactly the — 
same expert workmanship. Stude- — 
baker standards of accuracy are just © 
2s high for the cheaper car as they © 
are for the higher priced car. In fact, = 
these two cars are almost identical in ~ 
design. The difference is merely @ © 
question of size. Just as watches.are ~ 
made in different sizes, so Studebaker — 
automobiles are made in different © 
sizes. In each case you get a full — 
jeweled car. 


Quality in an automobile, 


Boring a cylinder for the pisto ‘fo time, — 
22 most npribowint ston, fou 2 in the a ‘ 
pS ana of an automobile. 


A further description of Studebaker 5, 


stages of Studebaker manufacture. 
We trust that you will be looking for © 
the coming story. 

We regret. that. we could not A 
more into detail of manufacture* £0 
this story, but we are glad to invite” 
you to send for our “Proof Book,” ~ 
which describes more fully some of — 
the processes of agen and | 
which tells the story more ¢ learly by ~ 
copious illustrations. You°are wel-« 


shall be glad to send it to 
gether with our catalogue. 
the coupon below. 


THREE GREAT CARS 
Studebaker “25” Touring Car, $885 4 


you, to- 
Tear oft 


5 passenger—Gas starter 


Studebaker “35” Touring Car, $1290 © 


6 passenger—Electric lights, electric 
self-starter 


Studebaker ‘Six’? Touring Car, $1550 ~ 














For All Buildings 
in All Climates 


The true test of a roofing is its ability 
to withstand unusual conditions. Illus- 
trations show buildings on which J-M 
Asbestos Roofing has withstood 120° of 
heat without melting or drying out—40° 
below zero without cracking — leadly 
gases and chemical fumes without being 
injured — and a constant rain of hot 
sparks without burning. 

The wonderful durability of this roof- 
ing is due to its all-mineral construction. 
There isn’t a particle of perishable ma- 
terial in 


J-M Ashestos 
Roofing 


Made of that indestructible rock, Asbestos, re- 
duced to felt and cemented layer on layer with 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt, the greatest known 
water-proofer. Literally a flextble stone. 

This roofing is still in good condition on hun- 
dreds of buildings throughout the country after 
more than 25 years of wear. Costs less per year 
of service than any other roofing—its first cost is 
the last cost. Nocoating or gravel ever needed. 

Easily applied. Shipped direct from our 
nearest Branch if your dealer can’t supply you. 





‘Works. Everett, Wes hay 
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Write for free sample of the wonderful fire- 


proof ASBESTO: 


S ROCK from .which this 


roofing is made, and our Book No. 2464 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


conc 


Albany 
Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


ASBESTOS 


Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Louisville | ong 








Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


New Orleans 
New York 





For Canada: 
TheCANADIAN H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd, 
Toronto Winnipeg 


Vancouver 





Why 


Practical Men 





Demand Amatite 





OOFING that 

needs paint ev- 
ery two years can’t 
hold the market a- 
gainst A matite— 
which needs no 
paint whatever. 


Practical men 
know the great ad- 
vantage ofaroof that 
needs no painting. 
They know what a 

wi Nuisance the paint- 
im ing is. They know 
how much it costs. 

4 They know how lia- 

ble they are to neg- 
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lect to paint their roofs at the prop- 
er time. 

Painted roofings are waterproof 
only where the paint is. Amatite is 
waterproof all the way through. 

Amatite is sold in the usual con- 
venient rolls of 110 square feet with 
a smooth lap’ where the mineral sur- 
face is omitted, so as to secure a 
tight joint. Nails and cement are 
packed in the center of each roll, 

Free sample and booklet on re- 
quest to nearest office. 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 

New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

it. Louis Oleveland Pittsbur; Cincinnati 

City Minneapolis Seattle 
Oorey, Al 





DRAINAGE DITCHES 
BUILT AT LOW COST 
with 2OTH CENTURY GRADER 


With one man to operate and a team of horses a 
ditch 4ft. wide, 26 in. deep, a mile long, can be dug 
in one day at cost of only 2c per rod. 
Built of reinforced steel. Direct pull 
on foad. Weight only 600 lbs.—light, 
strong, guaranteed, lasts a lifetime. 
Does 40 men’s work. Pays for itself in 
20 days. Also makes roads, levels 
1 clears sage brush. Many other 
farm uses. Low priced. 
2 lasy terms to respon. 
asible parties. Write today for 
ai free book containing many 
valuable pointers for 
increasing crop profits. 
The Baker Mfg.Co, 
}? 960 Exchange Bldg, 
Memphis, Tenn. 








MAKE A SULKY PLOW OF YOUR 
WALKING PLOW 

Attach a Western plow sulky to your regular walking plow 

endride Fitsrightor left wood orsteel beam plow. Levers 


give perfect controlin any soil. 10 days free trial, fully 
guaranteed, sensational price, Write today for partieulars. 








| ered a pest. 








When writing to: advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 


How to Stop the Gullies. 








Deep Plowing, Honeysuckle and Ber- 
muda to Stop Gullies. 


‘HE abandoned lands of the South 
have not been worn out so much 
as they have been washed away. Our 
soil is in such a finely divided condi- 
tion that it is easily carried away by 
heavy rains. The one-horse plow is 
largely responsible for this, and it is 
a good thing that its days as a break- 
ing plow are numbered. I think 
Prof. Massey is right when he says 
that deep plowing will prevent ero- 
sion; and by deep plowing I mean ten 
or 12 inches. Land stirred to this 
depth will ‘‘soak up” any ordinary 
rain, leaving scarcely any of it to run 
off on the surface and permitting it 
to escape gradually through the sub- 
soil. 

In my ‘neck of the woods,” the 
one-horse plow, as a breaking plow, 
is gone, everybody being in the two- 
horse class and quite a number are 
beginning to hitch in a third horse. 
In fact, I do not think that good 
plowing can be done with two or- 
dinary-sized mules or horses. Three 
good horses can pull a 12-inch plow 
ten inches deep all day or can draw 
a disk harrow sunk to the axles or 
can pull a 60-tooth section harrow 
with the teeth standing straight. 
With these three tools, used in this 
way, a seed-bed can be prepared that 
will vield twice as much as one pre- 
pared in the ordinary way. 

In a recent number, you seemed to 
doubt the advisability of using hon- 
eysuckle to stop washes. The honey- 
suckle will give but little trouble in 
the way of spreading, as it is easily 
killed .by plowing or by pasturing. It 
is one of the best things I know to 
stop gullies, provided there is enough 
soil collected against the drift to fur- 
nish a foot-hold for it. 

Bermuda grass is, however, much 
better for this purpose, except that 
it is troublesome about spreading. 
Care must be taken, if the grass is 
used, not to start it in the bottom of 
the gully, but rather on the sides. If 
the turf is started on the bottom, the 
water is thrown against the sides and 
soon washes out a new channel 
around the obstruction. If placed 
on the sides about a foot from the 
bottom, the runners will grow down- 
ward and meet in the middle and in 
a few years will entirely fill the gul- 
ly. A good time to set the grass is 
just after a rain when the sides of 
the wash are soft. If a few Japanese 
clover seed are scattered over the 
grass, both will grow together and 
will, in a few years, turn the un- 
sightly gully into a verdant pasture. 

I have found that one of the best 
uses of the honeysuckle is to con- 
fine Bermuda. The greatest objec- 
tion to this grass is its spreading 
habit. If it is set near land that is 
to be cultivated, it is certain to be- 
come a pest if some measures are not 
taken to confine it. If, at the time 
the Bermuda is set, some honey- 
suckle are set along the fences that 


| surround the Bermuda pasture, the 


vines will grow up on the fence and 
will soon form a hedge so dense that 


| the Bermuda will not grow thru it. 


I have tried both the vines and the 
grass for the above purposes and 
know them to be effective. 

F. L. DENNISON. 

Trenton, Tenn. 





Honeysuckle Easy to Get Rid of. 


HE Editor asked me how I got rid 
of the white honeysuckle used for 
stopping gullies as they were consid- 
While they may be con- 
sidered a pest when they get under 


| fences and other places where the 
| plow cannot reach them, I do not con- 
| sider them a pest when it comes to 


stopping gullies. .I began eight years 
Western Implement Co., 825 Park St., Pt. Washington, Wis. 


ago planting honeysuckles in big gul- 
lies, some large enough to place a 
wagon and team in them and the hon- 


eysuckle completely covered the bot- 
tom and sides and did not encroach 
upon the field. Should they encroach 
upon cultivated areas a good two- 
horse plow will easily tear them up 
when they can be removed to other 
gullies. 

These big gullies planted eight 
years ago are nearly filled by natural 
washings and deposits from the ad- 
joining fields, tho most of them I 
have finished filling this winter by 
plowing in the sides, the use of drag 
scrapes and shovels so that they now 
can be crossed with plows and 
wagons. 

WM. S. MIDDLETON. 

Meriwether, S. C. 





Stop Gullies With Bermuda. 


SEE quite a bit in The Progres- 
sive Farmer about stopping gul- 
lies. I just want to say the best way 
to stop them is, commence at the top 
and go down. 

I bought an old washed-away farm 
that people laughed at me for buy- 
ing. I paid $700 for it—125 acres. 
Now I can sell it for $2,500, but will 
not take that. 

Just commence at top and fill 
down and set grass as you go down 
and you will stop the soil at the top. 
I had them that would hide a ‘thorse 
that I am now running a machine 
over. 

Use Bermuda grass and it will 
never wash any more. You can cut it 
for hay and pasture; can’t be beat. 
But do not sow Johnson grass at all. 
Just get the roots of Bermuda grass 
and plant them three feet apart in 
corn and just keep plowing, you will 
get a stand. It will come after corn 
is done and make fine fall pasture. 

0. H. GANNOWAY. 

Evensville, Tenn. 





Honeysuckle for Gullies. 


WAS much interested in an article 

by W. S. Middleton in a recent 
issue, in regard to honeysuckle for 
stopping gullies. I-just want to say 
amen to it, as we have used it with 
good results also. It will undoubt- 
edly stop the gully. 

I bave not found honeysuckle a pest 
nor hard to kill at all. In one gully 
we stopped with it, it formed a thick 
mat in the gully and up the sides. I 
plowed that gully up deep in Jan- 
uary and planted in tobacco next 
spring (1911), and have never seen 
a sprig of it since. I think it a great 
gully stopper. It can be destroyed 
by grazing in one season. 

L. MORTIMER SIMS. 

Louisa, Va. 





Subsoil After Laying Tile. 


NOTICE that in the drainage pa- 
pers to which you have given 
such liberal space, none of the ex- 
perts spoke of a thorough subsoiling, 
running the furrows crosswise of the 
tile lines after the tile were laid. This 
will deepen the soil and drain a much 
wider area than the tiles alone would 
in several years, especially on heavy 
clay or gumbo lands. 

This operation will be doubly ef- 
fective if a good lot of coarse stuff be 
worked in with the plows. 

This is where deep tillage ma- 
chine, combined with a big crop of 
green stuff,, coarse manure, straw, 
pine needles, cornstalks, in fact, any 
old thing that will keep the soil open 
to let the water down will pay big. 
Without subsoiling the area improv- 
ed by the line of under-drain widens 
slowly each way from the tile as the 
descending waters gradually wear 
channels down in the subsoil. In 
gumbo or a hard-pan this process is 
very slow. With subsoiling it is com- 
pleted at once as deeply as plowed. 
This consequently saves months or 
years waiting for nature to produce 
the same effect. 

wow dl A, M.oWORDEN. ; 
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QUESTIONS ASKED MR. FRENCH | 


Preparing Corn Land—Oats or Soy 
Beans ?—Feeding Hogs in Summer 
—Docking Sheep. 


YOUNG friend, who plowed his 

clay loam _ soil—intended for 
corn—early in the winter, comes to 
me for advice as to how to prepare 
the land for planting. His section is 
like ouf own in this, that there has 
been a very light winter rainfall and 
little hard freezing weather. 

Under ordinary conditions, when 
the soil is fairly well filled with veg- 
etable matter, I believe the ordinary 
disk harrow and the smoothing har- 
row are all the tools necessary prop- 
erly to prepare the winter-broken 
land for the reception of the seed. 
Conditions this winter are a little out 
of the ordinary, however; many fields 
having been so dry that the-frost has 
penetrated only a few inches of the 
top soil, where, had the soil been sat- 
urated with water—as is usually the 
case at this season of the year—the 
furrow slices would have been frozen 
all the way thru, and well pulverized 
to the bottom. 

Now some means must be devised 
for rapidly breaking the clods tht 
lie close to the subsoil—causing the 
soil to more thoroughly settte to- 
gether, and also make its store of 
plant food available. Here is the way 
we expect to do it: First, disk the 
land well—breaking the surface soil 
finely; then hitch to the spring-tooth 
cultivators—first removing some of 
the shovels in case the load is too 
heavy for the team with all ten of 
the shovels digging—and set the ma- 
chine to cut nearly as deep as the 
land was broken; follow with the 
Acme or steel lever harrow, and I 
think we will have a first-class seed- 
bed. 

With modern shallow cultivation 
in use it becomes imperative to do all 
to the under part of the soil that 
must be done before the seed is in- 
trusted to the land, and we should 
ever keep in mind that the roots of 
plants have their home and secure all 
their food, practically, from the por- 
tion of the soil that lies below the 
top two _ inches. The upper two 
inches we are obliged to keep con- 
stantly stirring—for the purpose of 
breaking capillary tubes—saving 
moisture—and_ killing grass and 
weeds—and plants must keep their 
toes below this point to avoid ampu- 
. tation. 

When preparing land for a crop if 
we will keep in mind how very tender 
and thread-like are the rootlets that 
are to secure their food from the soil, 
it will be a reliable guide to us as to 
methods of preparation. 

* * * 

A reader has more land than he 
can properly handle in cultivated 
crops and wants my advice as to 
whether to sow the extra land in oats 
or a legume. I would say, ‘“‘Sow in 
cowpeas and soy beans by all means.”’ 








——_—_——— 





No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 











One Million Sold Another Million 
in a Single Year 


One year ago—in our 13th year—we It took 12 years to bring motor 
announced that one million Goodyear car owners to use a million of these 
tires had then gone into use. tires. 


This month we touch the two million 
mark, and it’s only one year later. 


It took only one year for those mil- 
lion tires to sell a million others. 


Mark What Those Tires Told 


A million tires, within 12 months, 
sold a million others. That breaks 
all the records of Tiredom. 

Don’t you think you should 
bn“w how they did it? 


This is How 


Men found that rim-cutting, 
with old-type tires, ruined 23 per 
cent of their tires. 

They found that Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires ended this loss en- 
tirely. 

Men also found that the 10 per 
cent oversize added 25 per cent to 
the average tire mileage. 

Hundreds of thousands of men 


learned this, then told the facts to 
others. 


those figures, are seven times 
larger than two years ago. 


The resulting demand nowcom- ~* . 
Find Them Out 


pels an output of 6,000 tires daily. 
Are They Wrong? For your own sake, test No-Rim- 
Cut tires. They save the average 
You who still use other tires user almost half one’s tire bills. 
must infer that these men are 
wrong. 








Think how that cuts tire bills. 


Think how it saves annoyance. 
But these are days of odometers. 


Men are keeping track of tire 
mileage. 


These tires now outsell every 
other tire in the world. Find out 
why they do it. 


Write for the Goodyear Tire 
Book—14th-year edition. It tells all 
known ways to economize on tires. 


And Goodyear sales, because of 
(j AKRON, OHIQ 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


Mileage figures only sold those 
million tires—the mileage figures 
on the previous million tires. 























THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities More Service Stations ‘Than Any Other Tire 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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the latter course, by all means. The one-half to one inch long. I pick 


Planet Jr 


It has been my observation that 
spring oats—south of Virginia— 
make a profitable crop about every 
tenth year, unless the land in which 
the crop is grown is very moist and 
rich. And on this type of soil a crop 
of soy beans and peas—or soy beans 
alone—will make a more valuable 
crop than oats; and if fed on the 
farm, will tend to enrich the land 
rather than deplete its present store 
of plant food. 

Sow your oats in the fall, and if 
grown on good, properly drained, and 
properly fertilized land, a profitable 
crop will be harvested three years 
out of every four. 

* * * 

In the upper Piedmont of North 
Carolina lives a young man who is 
attempting to grow profitable hogs. 
He has 25 shoats two months old, 
and wants my advice as to whether 
he shall purchase shipstuff—at the 
prevailing high price--and attempt to 
get the pigs on the market in June or 
Julv, orfeed themalight feed of corn 
_and them through until Sevp- 
tember or October. I would choose 


graze 


idea of packing the pig from start to 
finish may do where mill products 
are not as high in price as they are 
here, but my advice is, if you want 
to make money growing pigs, give 
them more time, less expensive pur- 
chased grain feed, and more legume 
grazing supplemented with good old 
Indian corn. There is another point 
to keep in mind. When hogs are 
produced in less than carload lots it 
is often difficult to market them to 
advantage in the South during the 
summer months, while there is gen- 
erally a good home market in the 
late fall or enough hogs are available 
in a neighborhood to make up a car- 
load for the central market. 
ee an Ue 


A young man starting in the sheep 
business wishes to know if he should 
dock his ewe lambs that he expects 
to retain in the flock, and if so how 
close should the tails be cut? Of 
course, the lambs should be docked. 
Short-tailed sheep are more easily 
kept clean and look better than long- 
tailed ones, in the opinion of most 
people. Cut so the stub will be from 


the lamb up any time after she is ten 
days old, hold her wrong end up be- 
tween knees, with her back from me, 
take the end of the tail in my left 
hand and a large bladed, sharp knife 
in my right. Place the blade square 
across the tail half an inch from the 
root, and a quick cut does the work. 
Always have a hot iron handy with 
which to sear the wound in case of 
bleeding. When large numbers are 
to be handled the red hot docking 
shears is the tool to use. This shears 
is useful also for castrating lambs 
and old rams. 


A. L. FRENCH. 





The Progressive Farmer Helped. 


I want to speak a word of praise for your 
paper. I kept a flock of 25 pure-bred hens 
last year and realized a profit of $4 net per 
hen for the year, which I call good work. 
I could not have done this if I had not car- 
ried advertising with you at various times 
thruout the year. The results from some 
small ads were simply wonderful. 

I also want to add a word of praise for 
the stand you have taken on educational 
matters and for a State-wide stock-law. 
These are measures that no true Carolinian 
can keep from approving if he will study 
them from an unselfish standpoint. 

Keep at it. Keep hammering. We will 
get what we need if we will all pull to- 
gether.—A. J. Barbour, Cerro Gordo, N. C 


No. 76 Pivot- 
wheel Riding Cul- 
tivator, Plow, Far- 
rower, and Ridger 
is a wonder in cultivat- 
ing corn, potatoes, and 
similar crops. Light in 
draft, simple strong construction. Can 
be fitted with discs and spring-trip 
standards. Fully guaranteed. 
An instructive 64-page 
FREE illustrated catalogue 
Points the way to better crops, and 
describes 55 latest tools including one- 
and two-horse cultivators, wheel- 
hoes, seeders, harrows, etc. 
L ALLEN & CO 
Box 1108A Philadelphia 








Pump All the Water You Want 
on farm or estate without engine 
roubles or expense, 


uble or pumping 
. Booklet. plans, 


Rife Engine Co., 2130 Trinity Bidg., a. ¥. 











‘Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Settle ImportantThingsFirst 


~ i ‘HE time to investigate harvesting and haying 

machines—the time to know which binder or 

mower is the best for you to buy, is before, not 
after, you have given your order. The success or failure of your 
whole season’s work, from the plowing of the ground to the ripen- 
ing of the grain, depends upon the quality and efficiency of the 
machines you take into the harvest field. Therefore, the selection 
of the harvesting machines that you will use is the most important 
decision you make. Settle that first —now — before the busy days 
of the season are on. Get catalogues from your local dealers, or 
send to us for them, and study carefully the harvesting and haying 
machines and tools ma’ and sold under these names: 


Champion Deering 
McCormick Milwaukee 


Osborne _— Plano 


Bear in mind when you come to pay down your money that these 
machines have harvested the grain, and cut and cared for the hay 
from fields in every part of the world, and some of them have been 
in use in the United States for more than seventy years. The 
effiaiency gained through this long period of field work under practi- 
cally every conceivable condition adds nothing to the cost of the 
machine. In fact, it is because of this long experience that you can 
buy these time-tried and field-tested machines at the lowest market 
prices for reliable harvesting and haying machines and tools, 

Another important point to bear in mind when considering the 

purchase of a harvesting or haying machine is the facility with 
which you can obtain repair parts if they should beneeded. Delays 
at harvest time are too expensive to take any chance with them. 
You can secure practically any part of an I H C harvesting or hay- 
ing machine within a few hours of the time that an accident occurs 
and when you get the part to the binder it will fit in the place of 
the broken one. 
To get the best work out of a binder it is imperative that the twine 
used be strong and smooth, strong enough not to break under the 
strain of tying the bundle and smooth enough to run freely from 
the can to the knotter. Twine that will do this is sold by I H C 
dealers under the trade names, Champion, Deering, McCormick, 
Milwaukee, Osborne, Plano, and International, There are four 
grades of each brand, namely, Manila, Pure Manila, Sisal, and 
Standard. | 

Your neighbors know I H C machines and binder twine. 
will-tell you what their experience with them has been. The IHC 
local dealer can furnish you with catalogues and full information, 
and will explain fully all the good points of the machines he handles. 


You can get catalogues from the local dealer, or by addressing 
a letter to the 


International Harvester Company of America 


rporated) 





Plant Cotton O 
a Time—Equally Space 
—‘Thick” or “Thin” * 


Without preparation of the seed, plant from a 
bushel or more to a peck or less to the acre—a 
single seed at a time, uniform distances of one to 


five inches apart as you set the planter. Get a full 
stand and save half the time, work and expense of 
chopping. Each plant stands alone and grows 
stocky and strong even if chopping is delayed. The 


LEDBETTER ssccston 


and Cotton Planter 
has ten 


€ ears of wonderful success back of it to prove that it makes 
big yields at low cost and gives full stands without waste. Positive force feed brings seed out in 
plain sight, with absolute regularity and accuracy of drop and does not crush seed. Positively 
plants corn better than any other corn planter, and peas, sorghum, millet, cane, etc., with perfect 
regularity.» Easily and accurately set to plant at any depth, in furrow, on a level or on a ridge. 
WRITE FOR BOOKS, FREE Send your name on a postal for full particulars and absolute 
proof of all we say; or better still, send $14.00 now for this planter ($19.00 for same with fertilizer 
distributor; peanut planting attachment, $1.50), and save time if your dealer does not sell the 
LEDBETTER, We'll prepay the freight. Absolutely guaranteed to please you in every way 
er money refunded without question. Write for book showing this and other styles. 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY “~ 811 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
We ship promptly from Dallas, Texas; Little Rock, Ark.; Jackson, Miss.; Birmingham, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Wilmington, N. C. and other points. Address all correspondence to Dallas, Texas. 














{Ff YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL iT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISD IT 
{IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURD IT WILL PAY YOU BHe- 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 
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| Little Talks About Corn. 








A Corn and Soy Bean Combination. 


BROKE my corn land last year 

with a two-horse plow. This was 
done in March, as I only moved here 
in January, 1912. After breaking I 
harrowed after each rain. 

I ran off the rows with a gauge the 
latter part of March, three feet and 
nine- inches. I intended to plant the 
corn 24 inches in the drill in each 
row with-peas in the same row be- 
tween the hills. 

However, later I decided to put the 
corn 12 inches in the drill and plant 
two rows and skip one, which gave 
me one-third more corn on the 
ground, and also I had one-third of 
the rows to plant in soy beans and 
peas. 

April 8, I planted my corn and at 
the same time I planted about one 
acre of the rows not planted in corn, 
in soy beans. I was prevented from 
getting the rest of the field planted 
in beans and peas. 

The field, 11 acres in all, had been 
in cotton in 1911, and 
mulch, grass or anything on it, there- 
fore I had to use commercial fertil- 
izers. 

On June 11, I put 400 pounds 10- 
2-4 in two furrows on inside of the 
narrow rows with a grain distributor 
with 18 inches sweep on. And on 
June 28, I put 50 pounds nitrate of 
soda per acre on it. This corn was 
cultivated principally with spring- 
tooth cultivators, after hard rains as 
nearly as I could, tho not by any 
means after all of them last year. 

On the field I made an average of 
32 bushels per acre. 

One thing I forgot, 100 pounds 10- 
3-2 when I planted, also same un- 
der the beans planted. On the acre 
of beans I got 40 bushels corn and 
ten bushels beans. 

Now the corn had to be gathered 
off the land before I could gather the 
beans. Tho after the corn was off 
I gathered the beans with a mower, 
cutting when dew was on, to prevent 
shattering. I cut.and hauled up the 
ten bushels beans in one-quarter day 
without help. These were put on a 
good floor and they bursted open 
themselves, so there was nothing to 
do but move the vines around, pick 
them up and fan them. 

Corn planted this way gets better 
sunshine and air as each row has on 
one side of it a middle seven feet 
wide. 

The only objection I had to it was 
my field was not under fence. Had 
it been fenced I could have easily 
fattened, off a field that size in beans 
and corn, I think at least 25 or 30 
hogs. 

JNO. F. CAREY. 

Madison, Ga. 





Raising Corn and Feeding Corn. 


epi: follow my cotton fields 

in corn if I possibly can, as I don’t 
believe in following the same crop 
year after year on one land. I be- 
lieve in a good three-year rotation. 
I broadeast land as deep as three 
mules can carry the plow with ease, 
running from eight to ten inches 
deep. After land is broken, the drag 
harrow is run over to break all lumps 
so as to get the ground in a good fix 
to take in the rain and hold it for the 
crops. My corn land is fixed as early 
in the year as possible. The land is 
then laid off five feet with a bull- 
tongue plow. I follow this furrow 
with a two-horse middle burster 
about eight or ten inches deep, then 
I put 20 bushels of cottonseed, 200 
pounds of acid, 100 pounds of kainit, 
and 50 pounds of muriate of potash 
in this burster furrow. I bed on these 
with turn-plow or two-horse disk 
cultivator. There is a small ridge 
left in between the seed rows. I 
open this with an opener or one-horse 
m‘ldle burster. Then when I am 
ready to plant I put a peg-tooth har- 
row in this furrow. This shuts up 
furrow almost level and makes a fine 


it had no- 


seed-bed. Plant corn right behind 
harrow with a John Deere corn and 
small grain planter, as it is the best 
I have ever used. The corn is drop- 
ped between 12 and 15 inches apart. 

Just before the corn begins to 
come up I run a one-horse weeder 
over field. This working levels the 
ground and kills all the first crop of 
grass. When the corn is ten days 
old I run weeder up the middle of 
each row again. By this time the 
corn is getting large enough to start 
the cultivator. The first cultivation 
is given the corn with a walking cul- 
tivator, taking one row at a time. The 
next working is given when the corn 
is between two and three feet high. 
I put at this working, on tne evening- 
sun side of the corn, about 400 
pounds of high-grade guano. Then 
when the corn is high as my head I 
lay it by with my walking cultivator 
twice to a row. This working levels 
the ground almost as a floor ahead 
of the cultivators. 

I sow from 12 to 16 quarts of cow- 
peas to the acre broadcast, so they 
can be turned under for humus when 
the corn is harvested. By this plan 
I make from 50 to 75 bushels on an 
average, but have made 128 bushels 
on an acre. 

I guess you see my idea of putting 
seeds in between the alley of the corn 
rows, as I don’t want the corn to get 
the plant food from them until it is 
beginning to joint. Then the strength 
will go in making ears of corn and 
not so much stalk. : 

Now, the corn I plant for my silo. 
I put guano and seed under corn so 
it can make all the stalk it can. The 
larger the stalk the more ensilage you 
can make on an acre. 

My corn is cut by a corn binder 
and shredded for stover to feed cat- 
tle on during the winter, so as to 
make manure to go back to the land 
for my cotton and small grain. I 
find all stock will eat stover with a 
relish, if it is cut and cured right you 
can get from three to five times more 
stover than fodder to an acre. I 
don’t see why so many progressive 
farmers are still holding on to the 
old fodder-pulling way, when cutting 
corn will turn out more corn and 
more stover to an acre. 

EARLE EDWARDS. 

Elloree, S. C.. 





It Pays to Know How to Do Things. 


WO years ago, on Melville, the 

farm of Mr. R. W. Scott, Haw 
River, N. C., I saw as convincing (un- 
intentional) a demonstration in corn 
raising as you will ever see. He had 
a Negro tenant, whom he said he had 
to give a corn crop, and let him work 
it his own way, in order to command 
his labor for the balance of the year. 
He worked 15 acres in corn—in the 
old way—plowing with one-horse 
plow—chopping with hoe—having 
help from his wife and son. Mr. 
Scott’s 14-year-old son worked 2 3-5 
acres right adjoining—divided only 
by a farm road. This boy did his 
full quota of chores around the 
house; (milking five cows and feed- 
ing about 40 hogs) and dideall the 
work on his corn—broke his ground 
early, subsoiled it, used a corn plant- 
er, and double cultivator. Both had 
an unlimited supply of stable ma- 
nure. The tenant made 201 bushels 
on his 15 acres. The boy made 206 
bushels on his 2 3-5 acres. x. Xs 





The first point in corn growing is 
to have good land well broken to a 
good depth and harrowed and disked 
well and a good seed-bed made. Next 
try to have it filled with humus, and 
it will stand wet and dry weather so 
much better. There is a large per 
cent of Southern lands starving for 
humus. If we would sow legume 
crops and fill our lands with nitrogen 
and humus we could make more on 
half the land that is now in cultiva- 
tion.—J. Jordon Mason, Skipwith, Va. 








Saturday, March 8, 1913.] 
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WHERE TO BUY FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS 





Galloway’ = 





Write today—right NOW for a 
pa of the most valuable money- 

making book on ptactical 1 dairying 
for the farmer that has ever been pub! . No theories 
le statement in this book 


yen - 












Tf. you write at 
ie oe I'll tell B.4 
get one of 


entirely 


Get My Great Separator oe Too! 
ae = ont the new Galloway Sani- 
the eerator aad f greatent | Neng ms of my reat 
word. sare 
a think. 
fn a personal letter how 


of w ich m means dollars to 
$1.25. I’li send it FREE 
90 Days’ Trial Besides, I want to tell you about the 
ve x great 90-day free trial offer I am 
¥ # E E! most aroniachal ~~ 
Sear aibeed on the market! 
factories--puts every other tor in the 
— youto take my years behind the "times. 1 eeatoee 
ae, wre 
‘tan ie eaioae g without it, ‘ship it back a a 
pay freight charges both way: 
Special 1913 Ofter 
tora eith actly or 
ef, We Siaraang Re sine 


wi tal NP ony thi i ible fi > 
* pos! or is valuable free 
book and my great separator offer -- TODAY! 


\, Wm. Galloway, Pres.,Wm. Gall Co. 
673 Galloway Station, Waterloo, towa 





rm 
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Funk’s Farm Facts |! 





Only a Few Weeks Remain Before 
We Will be Turning the Furrows. 

Then we will all be too busy to dig 
very deeply into the seed corn propo- 
sition—that is whether or not it will 
actually pay us, in dollars and cents, 
to send away for seed. 

You ought to get at this question 
Tight now; and settle it within the 
next week or ten days, if you can. 

Send us an order for a bushel at 
$5, or at least write for our free book 
on corn. It explains why 

FUNK’S SEED SUCCEEDS, 
why high-yielding strains pay you 
back 600 per cent and leave you with 
home seed which if watched careful- 
ly will answer for a few years before 
you have to send to Bloomington 
again. Address Funk Bros’. Seed 
Co., 1500 W. Washington St., Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 








UNCLE SAM TRIUMPH COTTON 


Won the $1.000. silver cup at the New 
York Land Show. This cotton holds the 
worlds record on yield per acre, turnout 
at gin, largeness of boll, earliness and 
length and strength of staple over all 
other short staple varieties. It is free 
from boll weevil and does not suffer from 
Anthracnose. For —e pure seed 
write 





WADE’S SEED FARM 
Alexander City, Alabama 








BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


WATERMELON SEED 


ONLY PURESTRAIN Carefully selected. Kept pure 
UN_UNITED STATES forty years. No other variety 
= crown on plantation of 1500 acres, 
— seed impossible where different kinds are 
own. loz. 15c—2 oz. 25c—4 oz. 40c—+ Ib. 60c, 

ti Ib. $1.00—5 Ibs. $4. 50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 
mit registered letter or money order, Send for 
Seed Annual. Manualon melon culture with all 

orders. M. |. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia County, Georgia. 








For most money and heavi- 
est yields per acre and earliest 


co maturity, write B. W. Haw- 


=e kins, Nona, Ga. for history 


T and descriptive circular of his 
Great and Wonderful Cotton, 
amu With price of Seed. It’s Free. 

















Car load lots or less— 


COW PEA pares 
Samples and delivery prices upon application. 
K. RONEY & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


Don’t fail to read the advertisements this 
week. 





500 Bushels 


Not 500 Bushels to the Acre, But 
Only 500 Bushels for Sale of 


“Wine Sap” Cotton Seed 


“Wine Sap”? Cotton is positively the earliest and most prolific cotton 
ever developed. It’s the cotton you have been looking for. Has yielded 
at rate of 1,600 pounds lint per acre, and earlier and whiter than any 
other cotton. Tested for four years and proved before being offered for 
sale. ‘‘Wine Sap’? Cotton embodies every desirable quality. 

ist. Its COLOR. The sap in the stalk is wine color, as is also the 
stalk and all other foliage, while the lint is whiter than other varieties. 

2nd. It is the EARLIEST cotton yet developed. It commences to 
bloom in this locality about the middle of June and matures its fruit 
rapidly. 

3rd. It is very PROLIFIC, easily producing from two to three bales 
per acre. 

4th. The strongest point in its favor is its STRONG VITALITY, 
which enables it to withstand the frost, chilling winds and all the pests 
of early spring and also the hot, dry days of summer. In fact, it is cer- 
tainly to a much greater extent than other varieties, both FROST- 
PROOF and DROUTH-PROOF and BEATS THE BOLL-WEEVIL. 

PRICES FOR MARCH DELIVERY: 


Prices—25c per quart, $1 per peck, $3 per bushel; 5 bushel lots and 
over, $2.50 per bushel, f.o.b. Clayton, N. C. (15 miles east of Raleigh, 
North Carolina). 


I am the originator and exclusive grower of ““Wine Sap’”’ Cotton and 
personally guarantee the above statements. 


Orders filled as received as long as supply lasts. 
make Money Orders payable to 


R. H. GOWER, 


Originator and Grower of “Wine Sap” Cotten, 
CLAYTON, N. C. 
































Mail orders, and 





How to Have a Better Garden 


This Year—By W. C. Slate 


No matter how carefully you cultivate your garden—no matter how 
favorable the season—you can’t raise choice vegetables unless your 
seed be 
pure and virile. You can’t be sure of home grown seed. For certain 
conditions make some seed quickly lose their power 
to grow. 


The Seed House on a Farm 


Here’sthe new way—the better way to buy Garden 
seed. Outhere on my Hyco Seed Farm I raise seed 


for farmers who wantthe best. I and my boys raise 
pedigreedseed We test them for theis germinating 
power. We test them for their purity. The varie- 
ties that we offer are the choicest that ever wentinto 
aseed bed. They’re not musty warehouse seed—but seed 
direct from our seed house on thefarm, If you will send me 


your name and address § willsend you 

my new catalogue telling about this— 
J late 
Goede 





the great step in seed improvement, 
SLATE SEED, COMPANY, 
Ss 
South Sierdy Va. 











Seed Corn 


“JOHNSON’S rivLiEIc” 


A corn with 75 years history. First 
planted by Samuel Johnson in 1838, and 
continuously grown on same plantation 
by his son, Amos N. Johnson, now 93 
years old. Originally a large, white, long 
grain, medium cob, one-ear corn, bred up 
and improved during the last 15 years to 
a@ two-ear corn, by carefully selecting 
seed from the field. A 4%-acre field on 
my farm making 325 bushels, the best 
acre yielding over 100 bushels. 

This corn has been advertised and sold 
extensively throughout the country for 
the last five years. We are now dupli- 
cating many of our former orders which 
shows conclusively that “Johnson’s Pro. 
lifie Corn’”’ has exceptional merits. Please 
save this ad, as it will not appear again 
this season. 

I offer this highly improved select seed 
corn for the 1913 season at $1 per peck, 
or $3 per bushel. Address 


J. D. Johnson, 
GARLAND, N.C. 
Write for booklet of testimonials. 

















For a strong weed, good 
fruiter, fine staple, little loss 
in case of storm and a yield 
of from 89 to 42 per cent. lint, 
plant 


PETERKIN IMPROVED 


COTTON SEED 


ao —— when origina- 
ed, thirty years ago; th 
BEST today. _ - 
Write for prices. Allseed 
livered f. o. b. Fort Motte, oe C. 


J. R. CROUCH, 
General Sales Agent, 
FORT M s. 





COTTON SEED 


Selected by R. J. Redding, for 17 years 
— of the Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, 

This cotton excelled all other improved 
cotton seed planted on our farm last 
year by 30 per cent. 

Price—$1.50 per bushel; 
Quantity limited. 


JOHN HUMPHREY, 





3 bushels, $4. 
Clark, N. C. 











Watson Watermelon Seed 


® 
per cent of fine-shaped 


From largest 
mélons grown in South Georgia. Stock 
seed from originator. White Indian 


Runner Ducks (Fishel strain). 
B. W. STONE & CO., Nurserymen, 
Thomasville, Ga, 














The Raleigh Prolific Seed Corn 


he U. 8. Goverment 





for planting. 
State Agriculural Society for demonstration at State 
Fair—All lead, bumper crops. Ask for testimonials. 
Price $3.75 per bu., $1.00 per peck. Cash with order. 


THE RALEIGH SEED FARM, Raleigh, N.C. 











Scientifically Bred 
For Twenty Years 





mw Deaton’s Native 


TWO EARS and BIG EARS 


Won prizes at eight exhibitions. Sample ear by 
Parcel Post for 20c. 75c per peck, $250 per bushel. 


JOHN DEATON, Carthage, N. C. 














co 

If you want the corn that led all the varieties tested at The State College 7 
Agriculture, Athens, Georgia, for three years, send me your order now so you will 
be sure to get it. Guaranteed first-class, sound, and pure. Price, $2.50 per bushel, 
$1.50 half bushel, 80c peck. By post, 11 pounds, postpaid first zone, 75c; other 
zones in proportion. Whatley’s strain Red Cob Prolific Corn. 


TOM JOHNSON, Jefferson, Ga. 

















COTTON SEED 
KINGS EXTRA EARLY, 


Reimproved Cotton Seed, Strictly Pure, 
at $1 per Bushel. 











MEXICAN BIG BOLL COTTON 
Have farmed 40 years and this is best 
variety I have ever found. Had to re- 


plant this year; but ten acres made over Be . : 
eleven 500-pound bales, with only $32 Benny these 4 last year on May 
fertilizers. Try it for 1913 and you will 15th and in 58 days from planting, count- 
grow no other ed 13 —— = a ~ grr bad 10 —— 

4 % square. ad a six-acre lot from whic 
s ae phe, om Se, I gathered nearly two bales per acre. 
Ss. . + peek % Box 54 li al Quantity limited. 

2, b . 


0. K. TAYLOR, 








Whitakers, N. C. 











FIELD SELECTED SEED CORN—“Improv- 





ed Cockes’”’ Prolific, from stalks bearing 2 to | The Iredell Test Farm, Statesville, N. C. 
3 ears. Corn left standing until fodder dried | Has King’s Improved Cotton Seed for sale 
up, insuring perfect maturity. Farmers say, | at 75 cents per bushel; Weekley’s Improved 
best corn they know of. No better corn, | Seed Corn, either on cob or shelled and grad- 


early or late planting. Bushel, $2; peck, 60c. | ed, at $2.50 per bushel. 








ready for planting, 
F. MEA’ 


D. W. LINDLEY, Guilford College, N. C. . T CHAM, Superintendent. 








9 ° 
Hope’s Mexican Big Boll Cotten 
Has a Proven Record. 

Tested with 34 leading varieties. Yield 
was 400 to 1,200 pounds per acre greater. 
Largest and earliest big boll known. 380 
bolls to pound. 40 per cent lint. Plant 
it once, you will plant it always. A 8- 
bushel bag choice seed for $7.50 while 

they last. 


J. D. HOPE, 










Sharon, 8. ©, 





Mixed Cow Peas $2.00 per bushel. 
Iron Peas $2.50 per bushel 
POWELL & CO., Vineland, N. C. 
REFERENCE—Bank of Columbus, Vineland, N. C. 








Pure BRADFORD 
Watermelon Seed, 
The best melon in 


FOR SAL 


cultivation. 2 ozs, 
25¢c;3 40c; %& Ib, 65c; 1 Ib, $1, post- 
paid. A ateea’ Seed Farm, Baskerville, Va, 





PURE WEBBER STAPLE COTYON SEED 
at 75c per bushel. Sold my cotton at 17%06 
per pound. Seed cost me $2 per bushel, 
Pure Cleveland Short Staple ar at 60c per 
bushel. Yields 42 per cent lin 

CHAS. CROSLAND, ounetanetinn: 8. GO. 


Have you read “Southern Field Crops,” by, 
Prof. J. F. Duggar? You should read it, 
and then keep it where you can refer to it. 
ee supply you with it for $1.87, poste 
pai 
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Who Can Make 


the Best Car for You? 


.-'~ The Case ‘'40” is made by the J. I. Case T. M. Company, 
‘ Inc.,.at Racine, Wisconsin. You know what this company 
stands for. For 70 years it has given thousands of customers 
the finest machinery initsline. These same customers are 
buying Case Motor Cars. The Case Reputation is at stake 
in these cars, just as it is in all Case machinery. We can 
and do make the best “40” that runs. Note the reasons: 


We Know American Roads 


For 70 years we have made 
machinery to trayel country roads 
in every section of the American 


head charges. These costs are 
added to the price of other cars 
and are costs that the buyers pay. 











Continent. No concern knows so We Put Them 
well what these roads demand. Into the 
No other car that we know is Car 


& equally fortified against all Amer- We put all these savings unto 
ican road conditions. the car. You pay nothing extra 
How We Can Afford for them. We are able to give 


them. You might as well have 
them. 

We could save on our motors 
by using cheaper materials. We 
could use cheaper clutches, drive 
shafts, axles, wheels, and save in 
other essential points. We could 
cut our assembling cost in two, 
and this isone of our largest costs. 

Case extra values amount in 
each car to several hundred dol- 


lars. 
The Car With the 
Famous Engine 


These Values 


When westarted making motor 
cars we didn’t create a new busi- 
ness. We had 10,000 dealers and 
65 branch houses before a car was 
made. We saved that selling 
expense. 

We are capitalized at $40,000, - 
000. We saved the salaries of 
officers, sales and advertising de- 
partments, rent and other over- 


CASE FOR 






































6-Passenger Touring, Fully Equipped, $2,200 

Westinghouse Electric Starter; Westinghouse Electric Lighting System for all 

Lamps; Side and Tail Lamps, mbination Oil and Electric; Warner Autometer; 

Electric Horn; Rain Vision Ventilating Windshield; English Mohair oo. Bice 

rtains and Cover; 37x4}4-inch Tires; Firestone Universal Quick-Detachable 

Demountable Rims; 124-inch Wheel Base; Three-Quarter Elliptic Springs; 41425 ‘- 
neh Cylinders; Brown-Lipe Transmission; Timken Full Floating Axle; pie 

ith Dash Adjustment; Bosch Magneto, Dual System Single Point 

Tire Repair Kit, Jack, etc. And in addition Extra 

Tubeon Rim, Extra ‘Tube separate, Tire Cover, Tire Chains and 


y Work Light on long Have the Catalog 


Hand: 
Mail the Coupo 
now, while you think J. I. Case T. M. Company, Inc., (105) 


Cut ou® and mail it 
of it. Don’t buyacar 601 State Street, Racine, Wis. 
until you know what Send me Case Catalog describing Case ‘*40,” 
the Case has done. § $2,200, and Case “30,” $1,500. 
Note the equipment 
~ that comes with each 
car. Observe its style 









rburetor with 
gnition. The usual Tools, 
Tire and 



















































and finish. Nante 
J. 1. Case ” 
T. M. Company, Inc. own 
Racine, Wis. 
Case Cars are sold through 
11,000 Dealers and Staie eee 












65 Branch Houses 
Factory Branches at 


Atlanta, Ga., NashvillexTenn., Greensboro, N. C., St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo. 





fhe Only Spreader with \ ‘ee 
Ywo Beaters and with a i, | | 
Distributing Attachment. 
Pulverizes and Spreads Wider. \_ | 





Man, it’s a wonder! Covers three full rows—5 to 7 feet. Cuts the 
manure into shreds and distributes it evenly. No choking. No 
bunching. Guaranteed to do this with all kinds and conditions of 
y= and stable manure; also lime, ashes, compost and commercial 


| 
| 
| 


ertilizers. See the spreading paddles in the picture! 


New Idea Manure Spreader 


The Spreader That Won the Hartman Contest 
‘Far ahead of any other onthe market. Simple construction. Light 
—but stands hard usage. No cog or bevel gears. Easy loading. Easy 
haul for double team—not a horse killer. Tracks with standard 
wagon. Solid bottom which never warps, breaks or wears out. Only 
perfect endless conveyor—cannot slip. All power direct from rear 
e. Only two levers tooperate. Strong metal wheels. 


50 more strong points. All explained in New Catalog. ee | 
WRITE FOR IT TODAY, whether you need a spreader Guaranteed 
now or not. SEND A POST CARD. 


NEW IDEA SPREADER CO., 129 Sycamore Street, Coldwater, Ohio ia 


Light | 
Strong | 










| 
| Never Clogs | 
Low-Down | 





























iF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER- 
TISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILL 
| PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 












| but a plow with attachments. 





OVERHEARD ON THE TRAIN. 





A Csuversation Between Jones, an 
Iowa Man Now Selling Improved 
Machinery, and a Southern Far- 
mer. 


AY Jones, some of these farmers 
want a thoroughly trained and 
educated implement—one that can 
do everything—break their land, har- 
row it, lay-off rows, distribute fertil- 
izer and seed, and cultivate the crop. 
And not long ago, a farmer asked me 
if our company was going to make 


| a cotton-picking attachment for our 
| blows. 


Well, I had to look the other 
way and blow my nose.” 

“Yes, lots of farmers use nothing 
Some 
of them wouldn’t know how to hitch 
up a three-section smoothing harrow 
with a harrow cart.”’ 

“Can’t these people really use larg- 


|er implements and more of them? 


They tell me I don’t understand their 
conditions yet. I try to sell them im- 
plements that will work their land as 
cheaply as our land is worked in 
Iowa.”’ 

“Why, yes, of course they can. But 
they are almost as slow as the New 
Englanders who put two men in the 
field with one team—one man to 
drive, the other to hold the plow and 
swear. Just as much need of that in 
New England as of three-acre fields 
in the Coastal Plain.’’ 

“That reminds me of what I saw 
one day in the Coastal Plain—what 
might have been a single field of 
about 30 acres, all smooth, level and 


| unbroken, but divided into about half 


a dozen irregular blocks, each with 
rows running a different way, and in 


| one of those blocks I saw five single- 


mule cultivators (they had been 
breaking plows in the spring) and 
eight extra hands, all acting as tho 
they were there just to make a day. 
I asked one nigger why the rows 
were not all running the same way 
and he says, ‘Boss, dey jes runs dat- 
a-way so’s dey kin tell whin they gits 
to the end o’ the row.’ And he ap- 
parently gave all the reason there 
was for it.’’ 

“They use more and larger imple- 
ments out in Iowa, don’t they?” 

“Yes. I was reared on a farm and 
not till two or three years ego did I 
know that anybody except. the 
heathen still use one-horse imple- 
ments or could get along without har- 
rows and mowing machines and 
binders. But I find that our com- 
pany has been selling a great many 
plaything implements in this part of 
the country.” 

“Over in Edgecombe County, N. 
C., where they use large plows the 
one-horse plows are called ‘watch 
charms.’ ”’ 

“Well wouldn’t their land be bet- 
ter if farmers all through this coun- 
try used larger implements and more 
varied types to suit the different 
kinds of work?” 

“Of course it would. You know 
what they do with their stalks, grass 
and stubble, don’t you?”’ 

“Yes. Most of them burn it.’’ 

**Because they can’t turn it under 
with ‘watch charms.’ And you know 
how their humus here compares with 
that in your country?”’ 

“Figures show that they don’t have 
quite half as much here.” 

“Sure, because they can’t make 
humus out of smoke. At one time 
and from one place I have seen smoke 
on the horizon from a dozen fields. 
You can see it any~bright spring 
morning when the farmers are all 
getting to work in their fields. It 
certainly is a ‘burnt sacrifice’ they 
make.” 

“And some of them do it as faith- 
fully as tho it were a part of their re- 
ligion.’’ 

“Well, you see these gullies out 
here and in most of the fields.’’ 

“¥eg.": 

“Those gullies wouldn’t be there if 
the farmers didn’t burn their stalks 
and stubble.”’ 

“‘No, I suppose not.” 





“If they would use more of our 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





big: plows and make humus of the 
staiks, their lands wouldn’t be for- 
ever washing away.” 

“Don’t the farmers know that?’”’ 

“Yes, they know it all right. But 
some of them find it hard to buy the 
implements they need; others work 
a bunch of hands who couldn’t get 
four horses apiece curried off before 
nine o’clock and wouldn’t use a two- 
row cultivator or a gang plow if it 
were given to them; others Pe 

‘But farmers tell me that two-row 
cultivators are more easily managed 
than a single-shovel.” 

“Sure they are, but they seem to 
scare some people. You see while it 
takes more muscle to run a single- 
shovel and a Dixie Boy, it takes more 
brains to run a two-row and a riding 
gang.” 

“T ran against a farmer last week 
who told me he was making a cer- 
tain amount of money out of every 
one of his one-horse plows, and that 
a dollar made that way would buy as 
much calico as any dollar.” 

“Just ask one of them how much 
more money he would make if he 
could farm twice as much land twice 
as well with the same number of men. 
Those fellows match their muscle 
against other people’s brains and ma- 
chinery.”’ 

“And their muscles are slowly 
wearing out. We are selling more 
riding plows and cultivators in a 
week now than we sold in a year ten 
years ago. Our traction outfits are 
being taken too.” 

“How about your mowing ma- 
chines and corn harvesters?”’ 

“Yes, we are selling those, too. 
Farmers are learning that they must 
raise their own feed. They are tak- 
ing our manure spreaders, too. I be- 
lieve we will sell as much improved 
machinery in this part of the country 
five years from now as in any other 
part.”’ i 

The waiter came into the coach. 
“Second call to dinner. Second call.” 
And looking at their watches, the 
men followed the waiter back. 

M. E. S. 








Something About Shalu. 


SEE request of an Alabama farm- 

er in regard to shalu in the Feb- 
ruary 15 issue of The Progressive 
Farmer. Will say that I have raised 
shalu for a couple of years. On good 
soil it grows six to eight feet high and 
makes large heads of fine pearly 
grains. It is splendid chicken feed, 
tho horses and cattle are very fond 
of it too. It may also’be ground and 
makes excellent flour for pan cakes. 

On rich soil it should be sown thin- 
ly. It will then “stool” and one plant 
will produce half a dozen stalks and 
large heads. On thin soil it is not 
apt to “tiller”? and it may be sown 
somewhat thicker (about ten pounds 
to the acre), and every stalk will 


usually make a fair-sized head. For 


me it yielded about like corn, 20 to 
25 bushels per acre. I believe if 
planted on land too poor to make any 
corn, shalv would still make a crop 
worth harvesting. 

It matures in about 100 to 110 
days, and may be planted any time 
after danger of frost is past until 
June 15. 

After the heads bend down and 
the grains ripen, I cut the heads off 
with a knife or reaphook and let 
them lie in the sun for a day, then 
haul them to the barn. 

After the heads are cut the re- 
maining stalks should be cut off near 
the ground and the stubbles will 
sprout and make a second crop, tho 
a lighter one. Or, it may be cut and 
dried just before the heads appear 
when it will make good feed for cat- 
tle. Horses will eat it too. It should 
not be fed to cattle in the green 
state, as it is said to. have the same 
properties as sorghum. 

WM. STETZENMULLER. 

Point Clear, Ala. 





The Progressive Farmer gets better and 
better all the time. I don’t believe there is 
another paper in the world half so good for 
the Southern farmer.—E. N. Strickland, 
Magnolia, N. C 
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ORIGINAL AND 
GENUINE FEN 
For Big Profits 


From Big or 
Small Farms 


Gasoline Engine and Corn Club Help 
Keep Soys on the Farm. 


OMETIMES machinery on _ the 
farm will arouse the mechanical | 
interest of a boy and he will seek | 
aud study its advantages and uses on 
the farm, and he will not hate the | 
‘‘old farm’’ when he knows the re-| 
lation of the machinery he likes to 
make go, to it. The modern gaso- | 
line and oil engines are great aids to 
farmers who can own them, and the 
gasoline tractor, once some dream- 
er’s idea, is now a practicable fact. 

But probably the greatest agent 
for keeping the boy on the farm is 
the present movement and organiza- 
tion over the country of Boys’ Corn 
Clubs. Some boys may enter these 
contests for the possibility of a prize, 
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{Every Part of Thornhill Wagons 
Must Pass Extreme Tests 





American Steel | Two Great Books Free 


Fence Posts 
Ge. emeey than | “Making the orn F Pay”—a simple 











5 and More | and short treati ‘arming, cov- 
and to compete with others he has Out at the saw-mills our buyers select the pick of the oak and Ott Catalog, _) Sung a SS gover’ farmer and 
to learn how to produce the goods, hickory. From two to four years we keep it under shelter—so Ga ——— simply and 
and if he does not win, he has his |! viled that the air can circulate freely. When finally it is ready to G pre: -—~ A of Siete many i ~ toy this subject 
corn for pay and has learned some- | } go into a Thornhill wagon it is as a bone—close grained— 4 hever before presented in 2 ee 0 ae 
thing besides. Then he may figure —_ tough—well-nigh unbreakable. he straight-grained hickory  ORANE BAACKES, Vice-Pres..and Gen. Sales Agent 
out what a pile his dad would make | for spokes and axles is steel-like in its strength. ‘The oak for American Steel & WirerCompany 


if his whole farm would produce like ‘ — ap on as sturdy rod yer ong ym 

F , y thru the mill each part is inspected again and again. efec- 
me ae Somers ar He also learns tive materials are thrown out. Each part must have the O.K. of 
ae ee ae eee and scores of men, ‘The steel and iron parts must pass extreme tests 
that to be a good farmer one has to —twice as severe as ordinary service will ever demand, Machines 


Chicago, New York. Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Denvorg 
we 8. Steel Products Coes San Francisco. 





ELECTRIC 











know more than the old ‘“know-it- sensitive to the thousandth part of an inch gauge the work for accu- 
all,” who will not read any papers racy—perform the work that can best be Sone by machinery. It Steel 
concerning his business nor use the is this excess of caution—this surplus of strength—that makes the Wheel 
modern implements and methods.  ‘“Thornhill?? come pretty close to wagon perfection. And this H a 
Again, the interest aroused by the| {gaff swength and darabiliy is incressed by the consruction our men iste 
Corn Club may lead to the procuring | ys anette anes possesses. This wagon is sold Wagons MI 
of hogs or stock of his own, so that through dealers with the guarantee that if any de- Are Big ae 
by the time he is ready he can start Pad fect develops in one year or five we will make it book of facts and proofs. 
into the business for himself. good. Write us for the name of a “Thornhill” Electric Wheel Co., 
If the boy learns something about 7 =» dealer and our interesting booklet on wagons. Gun ag 
raising big crops, his father also will | sg: ‘att Lhornhill Wagon Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
need ‘i cee patie bi a A Thornhill wagon is not the pw priced, but ¥ Ue C Thr h 
ter farming. Thus the Corn Clubs oo bee coms bea hence ict e a A owpea es er 
and contests are preparing for to- 2 y By 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vi 
breaking lvss than 2 per cent. Also threshes Wheat a 
Oats. ‘*The machine I have been oan for 20 years. 

—Prof W. F. Massey. ‘‘A machine that will meet a eee 





morrow and influencing today. Cents 
spent in the instruction and develop- 











: demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tenn. €xpe' 
ment of the farm boy today will re-| —Don’t Sell Cotton Seed tion. Nothing like it. Booklet “A” FREE. 
turn in dollars tomorrow, and the *t KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 
_ change for Meal and Hulls 
promoters of this work will have And Don’ Ex ge i . . ws Morristown, Tenn. 
dore more for the country’s future = oe first case F tees -~ appre your ae as — a ——— 
profita e crops, an n e second, you lave no ssu nee e « 
‘ a 3 s ’ vorthle ; ‘hat will pul- 
har " products are not baked to death and almost worthless as a plant food. A MACHINE t 
t poet a aaaenie Ge ae aaa te Use a GARDNER Crusher and Distributor, and then —and only then—will vee ee 
{ = you be sure that you get the full benefit of their fertilizing qualtties. The hopper res, 
{ needful, and The Progressive Farm- has two compartments and will distribute kainit, acid, or fertilizer along with compost. Thousands in 
’ P P : the crushed seed, the amount of both being regulated by @ guage. the hands of satisfied us- 
er is doing much to further it. The GARDNER CRUSHER AND DISTRIBUTOR crushes the seed, sows both ers, $12 to $17. Your ad. 
ELMER TOMLINSON. crushed seed and fertilizer in the drill, and lists the ground at one operation. . pots trne 
Jennings, ba: We Want a Live Agent in Every County. , 2 ete. 





WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS. 


J. A. Gardner Farming Utensil Co., Greenville, N. C. 





LINDSEY & SON, 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. oni 


Let Me Ship YOU 717; 
This adh Spreader 


own pocket. I just want you to try my new Spreader, that’s all. Trae rient 
on your own farm for a whole month free, Test it out as you dn’t think 


of 
Sis ators Sebaee Patten Shot ens "Fale ae don 
t cee from the calf y: 






























handle it 
= tel enalt—Josbaget ee tke ane 


THE ONLY WAY 
IS THE GALLOWAY~ 


You know Galloway. You know his fair, square, straight-from-the-|Sefling Direct from sete: 
shoulder way of doing business direct with the farmer from his factories 2 pn 
50% middleman’ actory to Farm 


saving you 30% to sprofit. Noman inthe country 
over gave the coreneen 98 as square a deal as Bill Galloway. $ 
iow, I'm out to ak my, ewn recor 
I know I've done it, but I’m going to leave it to you. If you can figure N Get My Bi 4 19 13 Cc tal g—it CREE 
out a fairer proposition than I’m making for 1913, I wish you'd write and ow i a oO Ss 
tell me—I can’t. Don’t let this paper get out of aed hands until you have sent for Galloway’s alien on 2 6a ae 


Write Me—Get My Special 1913 Proposition | onto sour farm tor s0 days" tise test: Andabove Set Calloway Ky ais 


Here comes the best news of all. I am going to help you get your =, ae posted on my SPECIAL nie 4 SO FREE COUPON s 
Y on WILLIAM GALLOWAY CO. 
O01 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 
more abont that 1913 offer of — 
Yeo ali tet age it and send Fat ae 4 $ 
manore spreader r book and sor agers a 
Oyiesiiiansre' A Streak of Gold,” 7 
nchinery, bog 










































spreader partly or even entirely free. No canvassing—no soliciting. When ER. i want you to get offer sure. Not 
I say free, | meam FREE. I’ve been four years working out this plan, age another like it. Send me the coupon or letter or 
say, it’s the biggest, fairest and most liberal co-operative offer ¢ ever, mad mas, postal today. sé 

Now, I want you toget my offer right away. Idon’t went ‘ou to wait A Streak 
bave a special reason for winting you to huey and I’ you when you a. ; 


Here’s the Proof: s 

Gentlemen: My Galloway Spreader was ordered about the first of of Polowey, 1909, and 
! fs a 50-bu. machine. I have run over a t d loads of ough it. ’Perfeetly 
h Batisfied.—W. G. SUTFIN, Dundee, IIL 
Sir: My Galloway Spreader works as fine as -~ ane J, have the be left that it would 

have cost me if I had bought a trust spreader —S. 'E. TRENKS, Geddes, 8. D. 
Dear Sir: The spreader I bought of you is a dandy. i have hauled rm loads with it 
‘without the least trouble and with two small horses not ycighing over 1,100 pounds each. 


of Gold” 


e only books « of its kind 2 

me worlds you just th 
— man ought to 
—— about cout Sestiaene. Tells how to 
— bE. d use it to “the b =a if 
keepit an e best possi- 
. vantage. Worth a hundred 

























ble adv: 
I use the 60-bu, size and I would advise anyone in need of a spreader to ‘try thesGalloway to eny busi 
and see for ‘ecenatven: Tei is the lightest running and the cn eienanotn an ae t today. Regular price : dollar. Free to 
itisO K.—GER. McCARTHY, Monona, lowa. you when you write me. 





Fe Dunes -coe cess State......... 
Ro cepiecent ves Fae Seflin, ie. 


oy A in m 
ehandising boo! oto or more bargains 






William Galloway, Pres., WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY, 679 Gs Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


Remember, we carry spreaders in stock at Chieago, Kansas City, Council Bluffs, Minneapolis and e 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 























OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 











DITOR Poe has asked me to 
E write a series of friendly talks 

to the boys and girls of The 
Progressive Farmer family about 
some of our insects,—choosing those 
that are either destructive or which 
commonly attract attention by their 
numbers or by their habits. .t will 
be my aim to make the language plain 
so that you can easily understand. 
At the same time I must expect you 
to be reasonably careful and studious 





HOW THE CABBAGE WORM CHANGES TO A BUTTERFLY 


An Interesting True Story Fo: Farm Boys and Girls—No. 1 of 
a Series of Talks About Destructive or Conspicuous Insects. 


By Franklin Sherman, Jr., Depa tment of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C, 


eaten a considerable part of the 
leaves of the plant; and if worms are 
humerous the whole cabbage-patch 
looks sadly riddled and ragged. 
This full-grown worm (or cater- 
pillar it really is) then seeks a s2- 
cluded place near the base of the lea’ 
or on the under side: It spins a lit- 
le mat of silk on the leaf from a 
gland in its “lower lip.’’ It fastens 
its tail to these threads. Then, ly- 
ing at full length it fastens more silk 























in reading the articles so that you to the leaf (or stem) at one side a 
can get out of them all the informa- little forward of the middle of its 


IMPORTED CABBAGE BUTTERFLY 


The four suce ssive stages of its life 











Big Ben—Two Good Alarms in One 


Take your choice in Big Ben. He ; 
rings either way you wish — five and early, if you have to get your 
straight minutes or every other half help in the field on time, ask for Big 
minute for all of ten minutes unless Ben at your jeweler’s and try him 
you switch him off. He’s two alarms for a week. You'll never want to be 
in one. without him afterwards. 








If you have got to get up bright 





/ win 
1D Tiger 
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| hy 
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If you’re a light sieeper, turn on Big Ben stands seven inches tall. 
the half minute taps before you go He is triple nickel-plated and wears 
to bed. If you sleep heavily, set the 20 inner vest of steel that insures him 
five minute call. You can slumber for life. His big, bold figures and 
then without the get-up worry on hands are easy to read in the dim 
your mind. morning light His large, comfort- 
able keys almost wind themselves. 
He rings five minutes steadily or ten 
intermittently. If he is oiled every 
other year, there is no telling how 





When morning comes, and it’s an- 
nounced by Big Ben’s jolly bell, you 
can’t help getting up at once, for Big 
Ben never fails to get you wide awake. long he will last. 


Big Ben is really three good clocks He’s sold by 18,000 watchmakers. His price is 
in one, two excellent alarms and a $2.50 anywhere in the States, $3 anywhere in Can- 
: ° . * ada. If youcan’t find him at your jeweler’s, a 

fine time-keeper to keep in any room money order mailed to Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, 
| and tell time all day by. 





- 3.Pupa 
Nofice the girdle . 





wil! send him anywhere you say express prepaid. * 








All about natural size except “4, Egg, which is much enlarged 














tion which they contain. We want body and swings a strand of silk over 
you to know something of the every- its own body and fastens it on the 
day life of these insects, something other side. This, you see, forms a 
about their often wonderful habits slight girdle or-support which holds 
and instincts,—and also as we go it to the leaf. It is now fastened to 
along I shall indicate some remedies the leaf by the mat of silk at the tail 
for those that are destructive. and by the girdle around the body, 
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In this, the first article of the se- 
ries, we take for our subject one of 
the commonest nuisances of our gar- 
dens—the cabbage worms. 

The first thing to learn is that 
there are several different kinds of 


but the whole body of the caterpil- 
lar is free and separate from the leaf 
itself. 


A Wonderful Change, 
Now a remarkable change takes 












common “cabbage worms” which Place. The caterpillar acts dull and 
feed upon the leaves of the cabbage, Stupid, and you might think it is 
aside from several different kinds of about to die. To tell the truth, it has 
cutworms which may eat off the seen the last of its caterpillar days. 
stems of the plants. But the greater It is about to pass into another stage 
part of the damage by ‘cabbage of existence and become something 
worms” is done by two species, i. e. else. The skin of the caterpillar 
the Imported Cabbage Worm, and Splits, and by slow degrees this skin 


T’S how I can sell such high-grade buggies at such low 
prices. I simply cut out all the middlemen’s profit, sales- 
men’s salaries and expensesand give you the benefit of all 
this saving. The result is you cannot buy a better buggy for 
the same money, nor as good a buggy for any less anywhere in the 
world, .I can furnish you exactly the buggy YOU want, giving you 
your choice as to color, finish, upholstery, etc. You take absolutely 
no chances in placing your order with me because you are fully pro- 


“My $30,000 Guarantee 



















Under this guarantee I will ship you any buggy or 
harness in my catalog and let you use it right on the 





the Cabbage Looper. The Imported 
Worm is a green caterpillar with vel- 
vety skin which lies flat along the 


is worked off from the new body 
which has formed within it. . This 
new body has neither wings, legs, 


road for 30 days and submit it to any reasonable 
test in actual use. If it is not exactly as my cat- 
alog states I will refund every cent of your 
money and pay the freight both ways besides. And 
there won’t be any argument about it eith- 
er. Behind my guarantee is a $30,000 bond 
deposited by me in the Mercer National 
Bank of this city. That ought to con- 
vince the most skeptical. 


Let me send you my big 


BOOK s£.2: FREE 


: This shows you not only the lat- 
est styles in buggies but also how they are made and 
how carefully each one is inspected and tested 
before it is shipped. It shows tests of strength 
for individual parts which no cheap buggy could 










































leaf, while the Looper has a smoother eyes, nor mouth; it is encased in a } 
skin, is lighter in color, and lies on Slightly hardened shell; and the tail 
the ieaf in a humped-up position and end of this is fastened into the silk 
crawis with a looping motion. Of and it is supported by the same gir- 
these two, the Imported Worm is dle that the caterpillar made. This 
more familiar so we will choose it as new form of the insect is called the 
the special topic for this discussion. Pupa. (See diagram herewith). 

As a pupa it now takes no food and 
its only movement is a slight wiggle 

During March you will begin to when‘touched. If you examine the 
see white butterflies in the garden pupa carefully you can see that there 
where they hover around the cabbage, is the outline of what will later be- 
mustard or collard plants. Examine come wings, and you may detect what 







The Importea Cabbage Worm. 





























stand, You will find all this explained in my 


A\ 


Rm 


book together with a lot of other interest- 
ing and valuable information, 


Send for it Today 


T want + to have it whether you buy a 
buggy this year or not. I will be glad to 
send it and pay the postage on it. You 
need not write a letter, just use a postal 
ecard, but send it TODAY, 
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D. T. Bohon, 223 Main St., Harrodsburg,Ky. 
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5 4NANTED: 


AMAN OR WOMAN allorspare 
time to secure information for 


the leaves carefully and you may find 
the small yellow eggs, somewhat con- 
ical in shape. A little iater, or per- 
haps at the same time, you may find 
the young worms which are iatching 
from these same eggs—smali worms 
they are at first, but feeding ‘aven- 
ously and growing rapidly. hese 
worms “shed” the skin from time to 
time much as snakes do, and each 
new skin is larger than the old one. 


are to be the legs, the eyes, and the 
“‘feelers,’’—but at a glance the pupa 
does not look as if it was really alive. 
During this pupa stage of existence, 
which lasts for a week or so, the in- 
ternal muscles and organs of the cat- 
erpillar are broken down and chang- 
er, re-formed again into the legs. 
wings and other organs of—what do 
you think? A butterfly. At the end 
of a week or so the skin of this pupa 








Pc hay ngeed pome ce Fe ag ew even g teyeuer eer 
_ € GOO: - Send stamp for iculars. 
Address MS. A, 59g L Bidg,,indisnapolis,indiens, 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 








After four or five such changes of splits open and the complete butter- 
skin the worm is grown; alittle more fly slowly works its way out. It is 





New patented lock stitch awl. Sews anything; shoes, 
harness, tops, etc. Sells like wildfire. Low price. y 
ai nee oo 7G5sliee. St, Uaytes, 0, | than an inch long. Meanwhile it has tender and wet at first like a newly- 
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hatched chick, but after it gets en-! 
tirely out of the pupa-shell it gently 
opens and closes the wings, exercis- 
ing and drying them at the same time 
and in an hour or so it flies away,— 
a fully formed butterfly, now ready 
to battle with the breezes, to sip nec- 
tar from the flowers, to mate with an- 
other of its kind, and. (if it be a fe- 
male) it will later lay eggs on some 
other cabbage (or related plant) to 
meke another generation of ‘“cab- 
bage worms.’”’ 
Some Facts to Remember. 


Now, my young friends, every but- 
terfly (candlefly or moth) that you 
ever saw was once a kind of cater- 
pillar. There are as many different 
kinds of one as of the other. The 
caterpillar life and the pupal ‘‘sleep”’ 
is the one and invariable route which 
every one of them must travel be- 
tween the stage of the egg and that 
of the butterfly. No caterpillar lays 
eggs; reproduction can only take 
place in the adult (butterfly) stage. 
After the butterfly has laid its eggs, 
it «radually becomes frayed out, de- 
crepit with age, and dies a final and 
lasting death. 

he male butterflies of this Im- 
ported Cabbage Worm have one black 
spot on the front wing beside the 
black tip. The females have two 
black spots beside the black tip. It 
is called the ‘‘Imported’ Cabbage 
Worm because it is not a native of 
America but was “imported” from 
Europe, presumably by some steamer 
which carried raw European cabbage 
as a part of its cargo. 


How to Destroy Cabbage Worms. 


I almost forgot to mention a rem- 
edy. I became so interested in the 
life of the creature that I was about 
to forget to give the death sentence. 
Mix an ounce of Paris green with a 
pound of dry dust lime and tie it ina 
loose cloth sack (five-pound sugar or 
salt sack). You can shake this over 
the young cabbage plants and enough 
will sift out to kill the exposed 
worms. No, that does not make it 
dangerous to use the cabbage, for the 
head of the cabbage grows up inside 
where the poison does not get. Dust 
the cabbage with this Paris green 
and lime mixture any time until the 
heads are forming and the solid head 
which forms later will not contain 
enough poison to hurt any one—un- 
less he eats about 50 heads of cab- 
bage at one time. 





Can You Do Better? 


HESE two pure-bred O. I. C. sows 
won the first prizes in the 
Lowndes County, Mississippi, Boys’ 
Pig Club contest. They were raised 





by Garner and Hollis Wright, of Cal- 


edonia, Miss. They weighed 450 
pounds each at a year old, and later 
had ten pigs apiece. One of the boys 
who fed and cared for these pigs was 
ten, the other but a year older. Who 
can beat them as pig raisers? 





Four Questions That are Never Asked 


HE boy who applies for a job may 

have to answer many questions, 
but there are four that no prospect- 
ive employer will ask him. They are 
these: ‘“‘Are you a skilful smoker?’”’ 
“Do you play cards well?” ‘Can 
you handle a billiard cue dexterous- 
ly?” ‘*What is your favorite cock- 
tail?’”’—-Youth’s Companion. 





The Declaration Was Wrong. 

‘Do you believe that all men are created 
equal?” 

“I used to before I was married.” 

“And now?” . 

“Now I find that I can’t begin to com- 
pare with other women’s husbands.’’—De- 

+ troit Free Press, 
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LALA 


Victor-Victrola XVI 
$200 


Mahogany or quartered oak 





Victor-Victrola fj X, $75 


Mahogany or oak 
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$200 instrument—any Victor-Victrola you choose as the instrument 
for your home will play every record in the Victor catalog, and 
will give you almost as perfect music as the Victor-Victrola XVI, ‘ 
the instrument by which the value of all musical instruments is a 
measured. 


Victor-Victrola to you and play any music you wish to hear. 






























If there is any place where a 
Victor-Victrola is needed and 
sure to be appreciated, it is in 


the homes of the farmers—i 
your home. 

You haven't the opportunities city people 
have for attending the theatre, opera, and 
musical concerts—and yet you have real 
need of such entertainment to rest body and 
mind after your day of toil. ‘ 

And you can have it with a Victor- 4 
Victrola in your home. You can enjoy the 
world’s best music, sung and played by the 
same great artists who entertain the large 
city audiences. 


You can hear whatever kind of music you like right now. 
You don’t have to wait until you feel you can afford a $100 or ar 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the 


Write us for the handsome illustrated Victor catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. Je 


Berliner G Co., M 1, Canadian Distributors 








Victor-Victrola IX, $50 

Mahogany or oak 
Other styles $15, $40, $100, $150. Victors $10 to $100 
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Victor-Victrola VI, $25 
Oak= 


oil 
eee ose 
Mec iin 


























































An Adler Organ in your 
own home will be a never fail- 
ing source of pleasure, refinemen 
education and culture, making home the 
most attractive place on earth, paying for 
‘ again by bringing into 
your home ite wns which money cannot buy 











Dp an 

Its value cannot be measured in. dollars and 
cents. Think what a satisfaction it will be to 
om OF a, sweet oe ~-vhet pleasure to 
sin its accompanimen’ songs we love 
with the ones we love best. - 
I firmly believe that if there were an Adler 
Organ in every home in America we would be 
better business men, better working men, 
better farmers, better citizens because of the 
Sovetin power of music, and because I want- 

ma i 










All Records Broken In Biggest Nation-Wide Sale of Organs ¥ 

Ever Known—Competition i 

Money Down—Direct-Factory-to-Home, Free-Trial Plan. 

my Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. 

can have the World’s Best Organ—sent to your home {J 
y 


you like best an a ‘ 
month free. Send no money until ne decide 
Then pay me at your convenience in small am: j 
You take no risk. If, at the end of a year, the 
“Adler” fs i 
for it, I will refund 
And more: 
strongest guara 
—for SO full years. You see how 
to. own the finest organ 
I can and will save 
sell direct from the $ 
Factory (greatest in existence) at lowest” 
wholesale facto: 
thoroughly wrecks all retail 


















Plan Wipes Out is 
The Middleman 


Entirely Swept Away By My No 


you get catalog, select the Adler Organ {f 
at will ahi itatonce. Have it a& 








fails to make good on every pointI claim FF 
ind every dollar you have paid. 
I will give you the longest and M Y 
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the | ae oy) of music, I have or 
| wonderful Adler plan of selling organs which 
has made the “Adler’’ a household word; 
more than 8,000 of these famous organs are 
now in the homes of the people. The time has 








CYRUS L. ADLER, Pres., Adler Organ Co., 
3496 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. gi 
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66 99 Kills Prairie Dogs, 
Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and Grain Insects. 


The wheels of the gods 


grind slow but exceedingly small.’’ So the 


weevil; but you can stop their grind with 


‘* Fuma Carbon Bisulphide’’ 


as others are doing. 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO, Penn Yan, N. Y. 












“ELECTRO-EDGE” RAZOR STROP PASTE 


Puts a Keon Edge On Your Razor 
Contains no acid, grit, emery or other harmful 
ingredients. Makes shaviny a pleasure, no pull, 
no hone. Every man using a razor needs it. You 
need it. 26e silv. r brings sample prepaid. 100 
per cent profit to agents. We want a repre ent- 
ative in every county to supply the big demand, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Try it 
and be convinced. Address at once 


J. E. RUE, Littioton, N. C. 
















Saves money in material, time and labor. 
i} Made in sheets 32.36 inches, Easily nailed to 
the studs and is ready for plaster or paint. 
: 1.75 per 100 sq. ft. 

; 3 & Will not shrink, warpor crack. Proof against 
‘ie tia] FIRE, SOUND, VERMIN, HEAT and COLb. 
| if =. Write for sample and prices, 


THE HERCULES PLASTER BOARD CO., HAMPTON, VA, 
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Wash your dishes with 
GOLD DUST 


Put a dash of Gold Dust into the water, and it 
will go to the bottom of things, drive out every 
bit of dirt, every germ, every hidden particle. 
Gold Dust cleanses as well as cleans. 


We promise you this, if you use Gold Dust: 
Your dishes will be sweeter and cleaner than 
ever before, and you 
will save at least half 
the time ordinarily 
consumed in wash- 
ing them. 


Gold Dust does bet- 
ter work than soap 
or any other dish- 
washing product— 
and saves half the 
time. 


(16) 
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THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 








A PLEA FOR MOTHER. 


fF MOTHER would listen to me, 
dears, 
She would freshen 


gown; 
She would sometimes take an hour’s 
Test, 
And sometimes a trip to town; 
And it shouldn’t be all for the chil- 
dren, 
The fun, and the cheer, and the 
play; 
While the patient droop and the tired 
mouth, 
And the “Mother has had her 
day!’* 


that faded 


True, mother has had her day, dears, 
When you were her babies three 
And she stepped about the farm and 
the house, 
As busy as a bee; 
When she rocked you all to sleep, 
dears, 
And sent you all to school, 
And wore herself out, and did with- 
out, 
And lived by the Golden Rule. 


And so your turn has come, dears; 


Her hair is growing white; 
And her eyes are gaining the far- 
away look 
That peers beyond the night. 
One of these days, in the morning, 
Mother will not be here; 
She will fade away into silence, 
The mother so true and dear. 


Then, what will you do in the day- 
light, 
And what in the gloaming dim? 
And father, tired and lonesome then, 
Pray, what will you do for him? 
If you want to keep your mother, 
You must make her rest today; 
Must give her a share in the frolic, 
And draw her into a play. 


And, if your mother would listen to 
me dears, 
She’d buy her a gown of silk, 
With buttons of royal velvet, 
And ruffles as white as milk; 
And she’d let you do the trotting, 
While she sat still in her chair; 
That mother should have it hard all 
through, 
It strikes me, isn’t fair. ; 
Margaret E. Sangster. 








Easier Work for Farm Women. 











= § It tak a SS 
Trinidad Lake asphalt “ 
to make roofing /astingly 
waterproof 
Roofings made of various compositions give 
protection and service only till their “compositions” disin- 
tegrate and let them leak. The roofing for real endurance is 


mn 


;enasco 


‘THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


® INU) yy 


Many substitutes are manufactured products whose oils of value 
have been extracted for other purposes, leaving a hard black 
pitch—a lifeless mass that gives roofing but little resistance. 
It soon cracks, breaks, and leaks. 

Genasco—made of Trinidad Lake asphalt—has the natural 
oils preserved in it “for life’; and the life defends it 
against years of rain, sun, wind, hail, snow, heat, cold, 


fire, alkalis, and acids. 


Get Genasco Roofing of your dealer. Smooth or mineral surface. 
Guaranteed. Genasco smooth surface roofing has the Kant-leak 
Kleet, that waterproofs seams without cement, and prevents 
ay Write us for samples and the Good Roof Guide 

ook, free. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


Philadelphia 
iy New York San Francisco Chicago 











..,.When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 





MRS. HUTT ON KITCHEN CONVENIENCES. 


Every Housewife Should Have Things So Arranged as to Save 
Time and Steps and Also So as to Make the Kitchen as Attract- 
ive to the Daughter as an Office in Town Would Be. 


wives of whom [I want to talk 

today; the kind who works be- 
yond her strength and the one who is 
worried by nothing, from dirty soap- 
dishes to dirty children. 

Each has her own need. The Iat- 
ter requires inspiration and example, 
but of her, more later. .The former 
needs help—help from deliberation, 
system, human assistance, conven- 
iences, and labor-saving devices. 

Woman has so long found it nec- 
essary to concern herself with the 
detail at hand that she has not 
grown accustomed to spending an oc- 
casional hour in contemplation of the 
future. When that time arrives 
with its accumulated duties she is 
too often overwhelmed, and to be 
overwhelmed means to be worried 
and tired—too tired to give the best 
man in the world a loving pat, too 
tired to keep back the irritated 
word to the daughter, too tired to 
divert the children to less noisy oc- 
eupations, too tired to be restored by 
slumber. For such women I wish 
there were a gauge of the limit of 
power, such as is used on engines. 

Woman must have leisure if she 
is to be a successful home-maker. 
She who runs a continual race from 
the washtub to the cook-stove and 
back again has no time, strength, nor 
thought for culture, companionship, 
nor for motherhood in its most beau- 
tiful sense. Neither has she time to 
install system without which her 
work must necessarily be one endless 
clutter; nor the tact and time to 
educate her husband in helping her 
to help herself. She must have his 
co-operation. 


T HERE are two types of farmers’ 


Water, Smokehouse, Milkhouse, Etc., 
Should Be Near. 


Water should be in the house if 
possible, at least near, either in the 
well or in pipes. So also should the 
milkhouse, smokehouse and vegeta- 
ble garden be near. There should 
be as few steps as possible and those 
broad and easy of ascent. : 

The kitchen is the most important 
room of the house. Is it not so? 
Have you not been in many houses 
in which the parlor showed great 
signs of expense and care, but where 
the kitchen showed evidences of 
neither money nor thought? In 
these homes, it is sometimes a mat- 


ter of surprise to the parents that 
the girl would rather be clerk or 
stenographer or teacher, or anything 
other than the assistant cook to 
stay at home and work in that 
kitchen from which every instinct of 
beauty, brightness and refinement 
bids her revolt. There is something 
wrong with the girl who is willing to 
stay in such a kitchen and be con- 
tent; also there is something lacking 
in the woman who is content to wait 
and wait, hoping a darkey, however 
shiftless, will turn up soon to do her 
work, instead of taking matters into 
her own hands and seeing how easily 
and cheerfully she can do it herself. 
No, I take back that last sentence. 
I was too hasty in my judgment. The 
lack may not be in the woman her- 
self but in the inspiration and en- 
vironment. 


Have a Small Kitchen Always. 


I do not approve of the kitchen 
separated from the house. Care of 
the flues will do away with fear of 
fire. Very often the stove-pipe is not 
renewed until it falls down. Ventil- 
ation, particularly a ‘funnel-shaped 
flue over the stove prevents odors 
from spreading to the other rooms. 
The man would not subject a valua- 
ble animal to such sudden extremes 
of temperature as that which the wo- 
man experiences in standing over a 
hot stove and then carrying things 
over a long gallery exposed to wind 
and rain; and he would not want his 
wife to endure such conditions if the 
facts had ever occurred to ‘him. 

Neither do I like a big kitchen un- 
less it is living-room, dining-room, 
kitchen, all in one. Even then the 
things used every day should be 
gathered up around the stove to save 
miles and miles of walking between 
the stove and the pantry, the flour 
barrel and the table. 


The Kitchen Floor and Walls. 


Have a smooth, tight floor free 
from knots. Do not spend valuable 
time and strength scrubbing floors. 
That is work for the men of the 
house like bringing in wood or miik- 
ing the cow. If they have other use 
for their strength, buy linoleum, or 
stain and oil the floor. The linoleum 
is expensive, but if the worn spots 
are kept varnished it will last a life- 
time. Stain for pine boards should 
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be light at first as the oil darkens it. 

The cost of a white oilcloth around 
the walls may amount to something, 
but the oilcloth lasts for years and 
can be used on tables afterwards. 

I like a kitchen on which every- 
thing is exposed. My own has long 
wire headless nails about every six 
inches apart in the small board which 
runs around the top of the white oil- 
cloth. Over the sink are those things 
used in dishwashing, over the table 
for cake-making, over the stove the 
long forks and basting spoons, while 
elsewhere are hung the kettles and 
frying pans. ‘A nail for everything 
and no place for rags,” is a good 
kitchen motto. . 

A woman who has been keeping 
house a few years should have ac- 
cumulated a neat assortment of wide- 
mouthed jars in which to keep all 
food from spice to cereals. The 
gummed labels, ten cents’a box, make 
them look systematic. Arrange things 
for convenience. For instance, have 
the drain board to the left of the 
sink, and a table to the left of that, 
and if possible the table near where 
the dishes are kept. Have a table 
near the stove. 


Have Comfortable Chairs and Stools. 


You can buy four good ball-bear- 
ing castors for 25 cents. Put them 
on everything except the stove and 
sink. It makes cleaning easier. Also 
you will be surprised the times 
you will wheel the table to a cool 
window in summer or the warm stove 
in winter, tho you would never have 
thought of lifting it there. 

Have tables and stoves so high 
that you may stand upright when 
peeling potatoes or stirring a batter. 
Thirty-two inches is none too high 
for the woman of average height. 
Bending over is an unnatural posi- 
tion and is very tiring. Sit down and 
do as much work as possible, such 
as shelling peas, but sit up and do 
almost everything else. Get a book- 
keeper’s stool, 32 inches high ($1), 
if your husband has not time to make 
one. You can slide on to the stool 
and hitch your heels in the rounds 
and cook and peel and iron and can 
and all the while be resting the poor 
tired feet. 

One of the best housekeepers I 
know is a lame woman—so lame that 
she is never out of her chair except 
when lifted into bed. She is going 
to tell you her own story some day 
of how she accomplishes her work, 
and it will be interesting reading. 

The Kitchen Sink. 

Have a sink unless you are abso- 
lutely poverty-stricken. The kitchen 
cannot be cozy if the door is always 
open to throw out water. Have a 
large, white enamel sink with a cut- 
off-and-on ‘‘S’’ trap. Complete it will 
cost less than $5. -Do not get a gal- 
vanized iron one, for it is ugly and 
dirty and a disfigurement to the 
kitchen. If you must save things 
for the hogs, have a large funnel 
and pipe leading down through the 
floor to a bucket underneath. Use 
the old churn for making sour 
kraut in, if it, is one of the old chug- 
gedy-chug, back-breaking, foot-ach- 
ing kind. ‘I know a woman who 
takes a comfortable chair, puts a 
book in her lap and does nearly all 
her reading whiie she turns the han- 
dle of her barrel churn. 


A List of Other Labor-Savers Every 
Woman Needs. 

Washing machines are a _ great 
help, as is a clothes boiler to use on 
the stove, especially in bad wether. 
A clothes-wringer is almost as nec- 
essary as a washing machine and will 
‘last indefinitely if well cared for. 

A’ good range is a necessity, and 
a fireless cooker and a kerosene stove 
will save hours of labor. Every man 
should delight in the last two because 
they save so much firewood. 

Enamel ware is lighter, cheaper 
and more easily cared for than iron 
cooking vessels. 

A bread mixer, coffee percolator 
- and kitchen cabinet, are time savers. 

An ice chest or refrigerator is a 














1. A good water supply. 

2. A modern and commodious range. 
3. A kitchen cabinet. 

4. Plenty of cooking utensils. 

5. A dish-washer. 

6. A cream separator. 

7. A good churn. 

8. An easy-running washing machine. 
9. A clothes wringer. 

10. Electric or gasoline smoothing irons. 
11. A patent floor mop. 





THINGS EVERY FARMER’S WIFE SHOULD HAVE. | 


12. A carpet sweeper or vacuum 
cleaner. 

13. A first-class easy-running sewing 
machine. 

14. A heating furnace. 

15. A lighting system (if possible.) 

16. A bread mixer. 

17. Rugs. 

18. An ice cream freezer. © 

—From a symposium arranged by the 


Virginia State Normal School. 








comfort if one is not too far from 
the ice supply. 

Some of the smaller, but none the 
less useful time and energy savers 
are big dish pans, plenty of cooking 
utensils, and cup towels, knives, 
spoons, soap slickers, dish mop, dish 
and vegetable and bottle brushes, 
funnels for fruit jars and bottles 
and jugs, egg whip, egg beater, 
spatula, bread saw, scissors, potato 
ricer, wire cooking baskets, meat 
chopper, strainers, grater, apple 
corer, towel racks, measuring cups, 
ete. Nor is the kitchen the only part 
of the home that needs conveniences. 
Nvery branch of the work can be 
made lighter, for there are easy and 
hard ways to do cleaning, sweeping, 
dairying, sewing, ventilating — and 
even resting. : 

Tack up in a convenient place 
clean old salt sacks, in which to drop 
corks, strings, celery tops, dry 
bread, ete. 





LABOR-SAVING DEVICES FOR 
THE KITCHEN. 


Some of the Things One Housekeeper 
Finds Helpful. 


OO many good housekeepers fall 

far short of being good home- 
keepers by their disregard for the 
appearance of the back of the house 
—that part which is for the family 
only. The best of everything is for 
the stranger. The loved ones get the 
makeshift meals, the cracked cHina, 
the ugly dresses—and moods and 
tempers, too. It is on the same prin- 
ciple that a man builds the back and 
two sides of his house of cheap 
bricks, and then adds an imposing 
front of costly stone. 

The question of a range may not 
come up for consideration more than 
once or twice in a lifetime, yet for 
this very reason the right selection 
of one is of great importance. A 
practical worker spoke the truth 
when she said, in reference to the 
kitchen, ‘‘It is the very center of the 
well-being of the household, and the 
kitchen in turn centers about the 
range.”? This being the case, a hasty 
or careless choice of a range is inex- 
cusable. It would not be possible to 
combine all the newer features in a 
single range, but certain standard 
makes include a large per cent of 
them, being arranged for either coal 
or wood with equally as good results. 
The convenience in having the six 
lids on top, the large ash pan beneath 
the fire, the splendid oven under- 
neath two-thirds of the entire top, 
with the hot water reservoir attached 
to the side of the range. The reser- 
voirs vary in size from five to 20 gal- 
lons of water capacity. One holding 
15 to 20 gallons insures a supply of 
hot water at the time needed so 
much, without taking time or space 
needed for a kettle on top of the 
range. Above the range is the warm- 
ing closet, which is deep and the en- 
tire length of the range. Beneath 
the warming closet are two drop 
shelves, so convenient for the coffee 
or tea-pot or sauce pans. 

Then there is the kitchen cabinet 
with its large table. Just beneath 
this table are two bread-boards. One 
is convenient for the dough-board, 
the other one to slice light bread, 
cake, etc., upon. Beneath these are 
two drawers, one for kitchen knives, 
forks, spoons, can-openers, potato 


mashers, egg-beaters, etc; the other 
for kitchen towels. Under these 
drawers are two bins lined with 
heavy tin, one holds 50 pounds of 
flour, the other, being divided, is for 
the meal and sugar. Above the table 
about 12 inches is the cupboard part 
of the cabinet. In this part there 
are two large doors on either side of 
the center. These doors open into 
four broad shelves each. In the cen- 
ter space are three small drawers in 
which the recipe books, bills, a lead 
pencil and paper for memoranda, etc., 
find place. Then the spice boxes and 
flavoring go in the small shelves 
above the drawers. 

The bread-maker I consider a won- 
derful invention. It is very simple 
in construction. A child can oper- 
ate it, and is as easily cleaned as a 
tin pail. There are different makes. 
They are all good. The one weigh- 
ing about 6% pounds, made of heavy 
tin and steel sheet, all parts tinned 
about 10 inches high, 11 inches in di- 
ameter, which will mix four large 
loaves at a time, I consider a very 
practical one. With the bread-maker 
the hands do not touch the dough, 
which is mixed, kneaded thoroughly 
in three minutes instead of 20 or 30 
minutes, the old way. The kneading 
is done in a perfect and scientific 
manner, thoroughly and evenly mix- 
ing all the ingredients, so that better 
and more wholesome bread is the re- 
sult than in the old way. The dough, 
after kneading, is left to rise in the 
pail, which, with its cover, is pecu- 
liarly adapted to this purpose. Any 
kind of bread can easily be made with 
it by even an inexperienced person. 
No housekeeper who has once used 
it will ever be content to go back to 
the old, laborious way of making 
bread by hand. The reasonable 
price at which it is sold, places it 
within reach of every family. 

The modern roaster, which is rap- 
idly replacing the old-fasioned roast- 
ing pan, ought to appeal to ev- 
ery housekeeper. The price ranges 
from $1 to $2.25. The roaster is 
seamless and self-basting, with a cov- 
ered top which allows the meat to 
cook in its own juice. A _ piquant 
flavor is thus retained, which alone 
is enough to win the housewife’s ap- 
proval. It has a concave bottom, 
which being raised above the bottom 
of the oven, admits a circulation of 
air underneath causing even cooking. 
This good feature lightens the dish- 
washing, there being no greasy cor- 
ners. No strong odors go through 
the house, reither is it necessary to 
make frequent trips to the oven. The 
roaster will pay for itself in a short 
time. 

Then the washing machine and 
wringer should be in every home. The 
dread of wash-day is largely removed 
if you possess these two labor-saving 
devices. We have many different 





(Lt) Sew 


This Washer 
Must Pay for 
Itself. 


MAN tried to sell me a horse once. He said 
it was a fine horse and had nothing the 
matter with it. I wanted a fine horse. 

But I didn’t know 

anything about 

horses much. And I 

didn’t know the man 

very well either. 

So I told him I 

wanted to try the 

horse for a _ month. 

He said: “All right, 

but pay me first, and 

lll give you back 

our money if the 

orse isn’t all right.” 

Well, I didn’t like 

that. I was afraid 

the horse wasn’t “‘all 

right” and that I 

might have to whis- 

tle for my money if 

I once parted with 

it. So I didn’t buy 

the horse, although 

I wanted it badly. 

Now this set me 

thinking. You see I 

make washing ma- 

chines—the ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer. 
And I said to_myself, lots of people may 
think about my Washing Machine as I thought 


_ the horse, and about the man who owned 





But I'd never know, because they wouldn’t 
write and tellme. You see I sell my Washing 
Machines by mail. I have sold over half a mil- 
lien that way: , 

o, thoughtI, it is only fair enough to let the people 
try my Washing Machines for a months before teay. my 


se. 
[) . know what our ‘1900 Gravity Washer will 
do. I know it will wash the clothes, without wearing or 
tearing them, in less than half the time they can be 
washed by hand >” any other machine. 

I know it wil! wash a tub full of very dirty clothes in 
six minutes. I know no other machine ever invented 
can do that without wearing out the cicthes. 

ur “1 Gravity’? Washer dues the work so easy 
that a child can run it almost as well as a strong woman, 
and it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges nor break 
buttons the way all other machines do. 

It just drives soapy water clear through the fibres of 
the clothes like a force pump might. 

> Ito myself, I will do with my ‘1600 Gravity’’ 
Washer what I wanted the man todo with the horse. 
Only I won't wait for people to ask me. I’ll o.fer first, 
and I'll make good the offer every time. 

Let me send you a *'1900 Gravity’? Washer on a month’s 
free trial. I'll pay the freight out of my own pocket, 
and if you don’t want the machine after you’ve used ita 
month, I’ll take it back and pay the freight too. Surely 
as is beg oo fhe An 

oesn’tit prove that the ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer must 
be all that I say it is. od 

And you can pay me out of what it saves you. It will 
save the whole cost in a few months, in wear and tear 
on the clothes alone. And then it will save 50 cents to 
75 cents a week over that in washerwoman’s re. It 
you keep the machine after the month’s trial, I'll let you 
pay for it out of what itsaves you. Ifit saves you 
cents a week, send me 50 cents a week ’till paid for. I'll 
take that cheerfully, and I’ll wait for my money until 
the machine itself earns the balance. 


Drop me a line today, and let me send youa 
book about the ‘1900 Gravity’. Washer that 
washes clothes in 6 minutes. 


Address me this way—H. L. Barker, 909 Court 
Street, Binghampton, N. Y. If you live in Cana- 
da, address 1900 Washer Co., 522 Yonge Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 


$9 ners: 
GENUINE 
SPOTLESS MACHINE 


You can buy our famous ma- 
chines direct from us at factory 
prices. Wesellto reliable people 
everywhere on our extremely 
easy’= payment plan — only $2 
monthly, Save $10 to $0 on a 
strictly high grade machine. Guaranteed for 10 
years, 30 days free trial. Write at once for our 
attractive proposition and for free illustrated 
folder. Quick delivery—little freight. 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
W3SHocKoE SLIP RICHMOND, VA. 

























THIS CANNING OUTFIT 
has converted tons of 
fruits and vegetables in- 
to cash, and is adopted 
by the Government in 
teaching the “Canning 
Schools.”” Thousands in 
use. They requireneither 
cook stove nor furnace 
for operation. Works 
glass jars and tin cans 
perfectly. Catalog free 


FARM CANNING MACHINE CO. , Dept.D, Meridian, Miss. 











DAHLIAS 
400 Choice Named Ones, 10, 15 and 25 
cents each; 12 for price of 10. 
If choice is left to me, I will send 20 
for $1; larger bulbs, $1.20. All postpaid. 
If you want a big display of bloom for 
small outlay of time, money or space, 
plant dahlias. Send for catalog. It tells 
you how to grow them. 


MRS. H. A. TATE, Old Fort, N. C. 




















makes, all of which are a great im- 
provement over the old way of using 
a heavy tub and wash board. My 
machine and wringer combined cost 
$9, and de sure I was satisfied with 


them or I should have tried others. | 
After wash-day follows ironing. I | 


find the self-heating iron one of the 
grandest aids yet having come my 
way. The ordinary size weighs about 
7% pounds, will do the family iron- 
ing without replenishing. No burn- 
ing of hands or arms, no smoke, dirt 
or ashes, no weary trips to a hot 
(Continued on page 30.) 





N . 
FEATHER BEDS tng Pair of Pillows for 


| $10.00. Satisfaction or 
| 
| 





money back. Write today for our special free offer 


THE STOKES CO., Box 288, Burlington, N. C. 








RUSTPROOF: BULLSTRONG: PIG TIGHT 
Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens,etc. 
Special low bargain prices, We pay the freight. 

Ornamental Lawn Fences ant Gee on 
Se talo; Brown Fence re * 
po pte ~ — Dept. g7 Cleveland,Ohio 
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HE North Carolina Legislature has passed a 

bill establishing the Torrens system of regis- 
tering land titles. It is believed that the form of 
the new law is such as to make it a practical 
working measure. Farmers in other Southern 
States should take notice and get busy. It took a 
hard fight to get the law in North Carolina, and 
it will take a hard fight in other States. 





ON’T wait until too late to order your improved 

corn and cotton seed. A rapidly increasing 
number of farmers every year are recognizing the 
wisdom of using improved seed for all kinds of 
farm crops, and if you delay ordering too long, 
you may find that your seedsman has sold out to 
farmers who were wise enough to order in time. 
Don’t plant scrub seed this year. 





CALL has been issued for a ‘“‘National Confer- 

ence on Marketing and Farm Products,’’ to 
be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, April 9-10. 
Mr. Chas. W. Holman is Secretary and will be glad 
to furnish any information about the conference 
and its objects. The question of more scientific 
marketing is one of the big questions of our day, 
and such a meeting should be of service in thhelp- 
ing to bring about better marketing methods and 
better prices. 





F GREAT importance is the movement to 

establish a big cattle-market with ample and 
modern stockyards at Salisbury, N. C. To Prof. 
R. S. Curtis, of the North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and Secretary Warburton, of 
the Salisbury Industrial Club, are due the credit 
for this notable movement, and we congratulate 
them upon interesting the leading officials of the 
Southern Railway. Great things are expected of 
this plan and we shall try to keep our readers in- 
formed as to further developments. 





NE excellent reason for using improved farm 
implements, that has had but little atten- 
tion, is this: When you get your work done by 
improved implements and machinery instead of by 
employing extra hired hands, you not only get your 
work done more cheaply, but also save your over- 
worked wife from having to prepare meals and 
trouble herself in other ways looking after these 
extra human hands. Certainly every farmer’s 
wife ought to be an advocate of labor-saving ma- 
chinery—as well as every farmer who is trying to 
lighten his wife’s burdens. Then, too, look up 
Mrs. Hutt’s article this week about the improved 
conveniences your wife should have for her own 
work. 





HE time is fast passing when a farmer had 

rather pay fifty cents or thirty-three and a 
third cents a year for a paper to help swindle him, 
than $1 a year for a paper to help protect him. 
Publie opinion has run human patent medicine ad- 
vertisements out of about all of the reputable farm 
papers, and now the patent medicines for livestock 
must follow, along with the condimental stock 
food swindles. It is gratifying to find that not 
only the farmers, but the editors also, are get- 
ting interested in this fight. Says the Roanoke- 
Chowan Times in its last issue: 


“Tt has been our pleasure to forward a 
number of new subscriptions to The Progres- 
sive Farmer during the past few weeks. It 
accepts no humbug advertisements, and for 
that reason alone it is worth a cart-load of 
farm papers that fill their columns with all 
kinds of advertisements.”’ 





i Rural New Yorker denies the truth of the 
oft-repeated statement that the insane asy- 
Tums are mostly filled with farmers’ wives. In the 
last year only 9 per cent of the patients sent to 
New York asylums came from the country. We 
believe the Rural New Yorker is right, too. We 
have heard much of the poor farmer’s wife worn 
out physically and mentally by overwark, isola- 
tion and lack of diversion, and we know that many 


farm women have to work harder and stay at 
home more than they should; but we feel sure 
that there is much exaggeration as to the hard- 
ships farmers’ wives have to endure, and more as 
to the prevalence of insanity in the country dis- 
tricts. The next time you hear anyone say that 
the insane asylums are mostly filled with farmers’ 
wives ask him for proof and see how much he 
really knows about it. 





RE you studying fertilizer problems and mak- 

ing up your mind to spend your 1913 fertilizer 
money judiciously and economically? Or are you 
going to do as so many foolish farmers do, simply 
take whatever mixture your merchant happens to 
have in stock? The Progressive Farmer believes 
in fertilizers, but it believes in the judicious and 
not the injudicious use of them. Our farmers fre- 
quently complain of the amount of taxes they have 
to pay to support our State Governments, but it is 
undoubtedly true that out of our $50,000,000 an- 
nual fertilizer expense we ignorantly waste enough 
each year to run all the State Governments in the 
South, including provision for a six months’ school 
term for every Southern child. The wastes of ig- 
norance indeed are always far more burdensome 
than the expense of education. We do not advise 
farmers to spend less fertilizer money, mind you, 
we are only urging them to spend it wisely—after 
first studying soil needs and crop needs and the 
special uses of potash, phosphoric acid, and 
nitrogen. 





One-Horse Farming Again. 


HE Onslow (N. C.) Observer hit the nail on 
a. the head when it said in referring to our 
One-Horse Farmers’ Special last fall: 

“Now which would be the more consistent 

—for the One-Horse Farmer Special to as- 
sume that the one-horse farmer wants to re- 
main such and tell him how to succeed in 
this accomplishment (?), or to assume that 
he wants to improve his condition, and then 
to advocate certain principles and methods, 
the following of which will tend to elevate 
the standard of farming?’’ 

That is why we believe in our one-horse farm- 
ers——just because we find they do not care to be 
flattered into contentment with things as they 
are, but want to be helped into a realization of 
better things. There is no hope for the man who 
had rather be flattered than helped. 

And yet again the Observer makes a ten-strike 
when it points out that there is a lot of one-horse 
farming done by five-horse and ten-horse farmers. 
Says Editor Lane: ‘Often we see men who have 
several head of horses or mules farming by the 
one-horse method, because of the use of tenants. 
Would it not be better to bring the tenants into 
such relations as would permit their using of 
double teams?” 

Can’t you do two-horse farming this year? 





Why Not Have a County Fair and a County 
Improvement Society? 





AKE up your mind now that you will have 
a county fair next fall. One great trouble 
about country life heretofore has been that 
there has not been adequate public recognition of 
the men and women who have done extraordinary 
work. It will give a new impetus to all lines of 
progress in -your county to have an annual fair 
that will give distinct recognition to the man who 
has made the best corn yield in the county; to the 
man who has made the best cotton yield or tobac- 
co yield or peanut yield; to the man who has bred 
up the best variety of corn or tobacco or cotton or 
peanuts; to the man who exhibits the best breed 
of ‘hogs or cattle or sheep; to the woman who ex- 
hibits the best bread or canned goods or fancy 
work or poultry; to the school that reports the 
best work in agriculture; to the boy who makes 
the best record in the Corn Club work; to the girl 
who makes the best report in the Tomato Clubs, 
etc., etc. 

We must begin to give greater public recogni- 
tion to the things that make for human better- 
ment and community progress instead of ‘‘mak- 
ing a great miration,’” as Uncle Remus would say, 
over the unfruitful activities of politicians and so- 
ciety leaders. It is better worth while to make 
the best corn yield in your county than it is to he 
elected sheriff; it is a greater honor to lead in a 
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movement for improving the roads of your county 
than it is to be the county chairman; it is better 
to make the schools of your county really efficient 
than it is to have LL.D. put after your name. And 
our newspapers that report with such amusing 
seriousness, as if it were a matter of real import- 
ance, how Mrs. Banker Jones gave a card party 
and how Mrs. Brown and Mrs. White and Mrs. 
Green were all on hand--how long will it be before 
they recognize the fact that we ought to give less 
attention to these absolutely fruitless and worth- 
less card-playing performances and more atten- 
tion to the women who help make the community 
better through social service—by working for bet- 
ter schools, for beautifying the homes of the com- 
munity, for putting books and papers within reach 
of the school children, for organizing Tomato 
Clubs, for improving the health conditions of the 
community, for driving out agencies of drunken- 
ness and immorality, etc? 


ie 

In line with what we have been saying, let us 
make this suggestion for your next county fair: 
that you have certificates awarded—either thru 
a committee of twenty or fifty citizens or by any 
other means that may be satisfactory—somewhat 
as follows: 

(1). To the man who has done most for the im- 
provement of the roads of the county during the 
preceding twelve months. 

(2). To the person who has done most for the 
improvement of the schools during the preceding 
twelve months. 

(3). To the man who has done most to improve 
farming methods. 

(4). To the man who has done most for improv- 
ing the public affairs of the county. 

(5). To the person who had done most to im- 
prove health conditions. 

(6). To thé man who has done most for the in- 
dustrial development of the county. 

(7). To the person who has done most in im- 
proving the moral conditions of the county. 

(8). To the person who has done most for the 
benefit of the country women; for the person who 
has done most to promote rural co-operation in the 
county. 

This list is only suggestive and may be increas- 
ed or diminished. Of course, it should be provided 
that the county school superintendent and the 
county road supervisor and other paid officials 
should not get the certificates offered in their re- 
spective lines of endeavor. After the awards we 
have mentioned are made, however, there might 
be, say, five unclassified awards for eminent ser- 
vice to the county, and these could be given, in 
case no private citizen better deserved them, to 
such public officials as had distinguished them- 
selves for eminent and extraordinary efficiency. 

Take this matter up with your county Farmers’ 
Union, your county newspaper, your county su- 
perintendent, your county farm demonstration 
agent, the chambers of comerce in your towns. 
etc., etc. There is no time to lose if you are to 
get the fair thoroughly organized and a genuine 


success next fall. 
Til. 


The best results of all, however, would be at- 
tained if you should not stop here. Instead of 
merely organizing the county fair, why not or- 
ganize “A County Improvement Association?” 
Suppose your county is Jones: then call it ‘The 
Jones County Improvement Association.” Get 
some representatives of the Farmers’ Union, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the educational workers, 
the farm demonstration agent, and the most pro- 
gressive citizens both int town and county, and set 
out not merely to have the best county fair in the 
State, but to promote all other plans needed for 
the betterment and improvement of the county. 
As we have said before, not one city in ten in Am- 
erica would occupy the position or have the pop- 
ulation and wealth it has today but for its cham- 
ber of commerce. We need and must have simi- 
lar organizations for developing our country com- 
munities. 

Why not have a “County Improvement Associa- 
tion” as well as a county fair in your county? 
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EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) EDUCATION TO DEVELOP POWER, (2) CO-OPERATION TO MULTIPLY IT, AND (3) 
LEGISLATION AND GOOD GOVERNMENT TO PROMOTE EQUAL RIGHTS AND HUMAN 
PROGRESS—PLAIN TALK ABOUT MEN, MEASURES AND MOVEMENTS INVOLVED. 
By CLARENCE POE 











How the Farmer Can Get a Square Deal. 
HE Progressive Farmer has always been in- 
terested not only in seeing the farmer make 
bigger crops, but in seeing that he gets a 
square deal after he makes them. 

Today he doesn’t get a square deal. 

He doesn’t for three reasons. 

In the first place, he is more poorly educated 
than other classes. 

In the second place, he is not organized and 
does not co-operate as other classes do. 

In the third place, the educated and organized 
classes have used their power to secure legislation 
beneficial to their special interests and hurtful to 
the farmer’s interests. 

For years there has been a growing interest in 
these facts—an interest which The Progressive 
Farmer has been trying all the while to help de- 
velop—and this interest has at last become acute. 

In recognition of the growing importance of the 
subject, and in order to give a more comprehen- 
sive and systematic treatment to a subject we have 
heretofore discussed extensively but less systemat- 
ically, we are now establishing this new depart- 
ment of The Progressive Farmer—‘‘Education, 
Co-operation, Legislation.’’ 

This is not wholly a new department. For sev- 
eral years the writer has conducted the depart- 
ment, ‘“‘What’s the News?” chiefly for the purpose 
of commenting on the matters of interest to the 
farmer as a‘citizen. In other words, our purpose 
has been to discuss chiefly matters of ‘‘legislation’’ 
affecting a square deal for the farmer, and it is 
better, from every standpoint, to link up this sub- 
ject with the other two subjects embraced in our 
heading, and hammer away, week after week, at 
the three big things needed for the redemption of 
farm life and for making our farming classes 
equal in wealth, influence and power with other 
classes. And these three big things are (1) 
Ample Education, (2) Thorough Co-operation, (3) 
Equal Legislation. . 

“This one thing I do,’’ said the great Apostle 
to the Hebrews, and it was his concentration of 
purpose that gave him power. ‘This one thing” 
this department will do—emphasizing week after 
week, not only the importance of education, co- 
operation, legislation, but definite suggestions, 
ways and means for realizing upon their possi- 
bilities. 





Education the Supreme Need. 

F COURSE, the supreme need is education. 
QO We can never get our people to co-operate 

in business enterprises as they should; we 
can never get the satisfying, stimulating, fruitful 
social life we should have in the country; we can 
never hold and develop the talented leadership 
essential to carry our new rural movements to 
success; we can never make government the 
agency of equal rights and human progress that 
it should be,—we can do none of these things un- 
til we equal the other classes in education and 
information. Well indeed is it that our Farmers’ 
Union is called the Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union—education first and co-operation 
second—for education must precede successful co- 
operation. Our country schools must be made as 
good as our city schools—and as well adapted to 
the life of the people they serve. ‘“‘Knowledge is 
power,’’ and our farmers must get the power of 
knowledge from books and magazines and news- 
papers as thoroughly as our town classes have 
done. Frequent meetings, lectures, and addresses 
must stimulate thought and disseminate knowl- 
edge in the country as in the city. 

“We must use our heads for something more 
than hat racks,’’ as Dr. H. Q. Alexander puts it. 
A man must be as much ashamed of being men- 
tally lazy as of being physically lazy. A man mus’ 
be as much ashamed of not providing ample read- 


ing matter, or mind-food as of not providing am- 
ple victuals, or body-food. We must be able to 
discuss all the great subjects affecting our pros- 
perity as ably and confidently as the merchant or 
the banker. 

Our people who can read must read more, and 
the young who cannot read must be taught—all 
of them. The last census showed that there was 
exactly six times as much illiteracy among native 
whites in the country as among native whites in 
the town. Not until our country people have 
school facilities equal to those in towns can they 
meet the townspeople on equal terms and main- 
tain their rights in the fierce commercial struggle 
of the century. 

“My people are destroyed for lack of knowl- 
edge,’’ was the lament of old Hosea in bewailing 
the plight of Israel long centuries ago, and such 
must be the cry, day after day, month after month, 
and year after year, of every man whose heart 
yearns for the uplift of our Southern farmers, 
Our people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. 
Education—universal education, compulsory edu- 
cation, practical education suited to farm life: 
this is what we must come to before the farmer 
can secure his rights and before the splendid rural 
civilization we dream of can be wrought out. 


Knowledge to Develop Power, Co-opera- 
tion to Multiply It. 
EXT after education to develop power, our 
supreme need is co-operation to multiply 
power. And the first step in co-operation is 
organization—and perhaps a long and weary way 
with organization, and with struggles not a few, 
before the final success of co-operation. But this 
is the price we must pay. 

To every farmer in the South we should like to 
send this message now: It is your imperative duty 
to attend and support your local Farmers’ Union. 
If its meetings seem dull, then it is your duty to 
try to enliven them. If it doesn’t seem to be 
doing anything, then it is your duty to see that it 
does get 'to work. If it is weak, it is your duty to 
try to help strengthen it. We had the Grange, and 
it went, and nearly a generation passed before the 
Alliance came. Then it went out (except in North 
Carolina where its heroic survivors still keep the 
faith of their fathers) and nearly a generation 
passed before the Farmers’ Union came to its 
fulness. Now we must make the Union succeed. 
We are better educated than we were in the days 
of the Grange and the Alliance; we have learned 
much by past mistakes; we are in better position 
to make a great and forceful and permanent farm- 
ers’ organization. For great and permanent re- 
sults, the only chance in this generation is the 
Farmers’ Union, and every Progressive Farmer 
reader in the South and every other man eligible 
to membership should rally to its standard. 

And then it should not be forgotten that it is 
not enough to organize, but we must organize to 
do something. We must actually have co-oper- 
ation and not merely get ready for co-operation. 
As Sir Horace Plunkett once remarked to the 


writer, ‘‘We don’t want the ‘co’ without the ‘op- 
erate.’ ”’ 

The local Farmers’ Union should be a vital 
force for better farming methods; for educating 
its members through reading and discussion and 
study; for improved rural conditions—better 
schools and longer schools, and better roads, and 
a richer social life and so on; for better business 
methods—co-operation in buying fertilizers and 
supplies and in selling and warehousing farm 
products, and also for encouraging smalter groups 
of members to co-operate in buying improved ma- 
chinery and improved livestock and in doing farm 
work. 

Great corporations, exhausting the opportunities 
for big profits in the towns, are beginning to buy 
big farms, with the prospect that in a few years 
thousands of companies, backed by unlimited cap- 
‘tat and able to employ expert scientific farm man- 
agers, wil) manage millicns of acres of farm lands 
in this country. The town man no longer works 
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alone, independent, every man for himself. The 
farmer probably cannot do so much longer. 

Town industry has been organized. Rural in- 
dustry must be organized. 

Apparently the only question now is whether 
the farming of the future shall be organized on 
the corporation basis with the dollar above the 
man, or on the co-operation basis, with the man 
above the dollar. If there ever was a time when 
every farmer should stick to his organization, that 
time is now when this mighty problem stares us 
in the face. 


Fair and Equal Legislation. 


HEN the last need of the farmer is fair and 
equal legislation—a government which, if 
it cannot now coddle and nurse agriculture 

as it has done trade and manufacturing, will at 
least give our farmers fair and equal legislation. 
Heretofore agriculture has not had equal rights 
under the law. Old Adam Smith observed in 1776, 
that since the downfall of the Roman Empire, the 
policy of great nations ‘thas been more favorable 
to arts, manufactures and commerce, the industry 
of towns, than to agriculture, the industry of the 
country,” but he probably never dreamed of so 
extreme a policy of encouraging manufacturing at 
the expense of agriculture as the United States 
has now exhibited for half a century and more. 

We could ask no better illustration of the ruin- 
ous discrimination against the small farmer than 
that exhibited by both State and National Gov- 
ernments in the matter of taxation. Nationally, 
the farmer has been forced to pay exorbitant 
prices for nearly all his purchased supplies in 
order to guarantee an excessive and artificial 
profit to great manufacturing enterprises, many 
of which have become formidable trusts, selling 
cheap abroad and dear at home; and in our State 
Governments the struggling farmer, who should 
pay proportionately less on ‘his property than the 
man of wealth, has in reality paid more. Not 
only have the farmer’s land and houses and live- 
stock and wagons—all visible property—gone.on 
the tax books, while the city’s invisible property 
has largely escaped, but our Legislatures, after 
making regular property levies, have voted extra 
taxes, not on the wealthy, but on the poor. There 
is the sinister shame of the poll tax—a State rais- 
ing extra revenue, not by a special levy on the 
wealthy but by an indiscriminate collection of the 
same amount from a struggling tenant, worth 
$100, and a nabob, worth $1,000,000; and the 
further shame that where an inheritance or in- 
come tax is authorized by law, the officials often 
fail to enforce it against the powerful and wealthy 
who would have to pay, but take the bread from 
the mouths of hungry children in order to collect 
the poll tax from a laborer. Or consider the road 
tax-—payable in labor: six days of work a year in 
some States required from the farmer or farm 
laborer. In other words, the State confiseates 
one week’s work a year for roads from the poor 
man; but what a howl to Heaven would be heard if 
it should confiscate a week’s income from each 
millionaire! And yet the millionaire could better 
afford to pay a week’s income for taxation than 
can the poor man struggling to raise and educate 
a family from the labor of his hands. 

We mention these matters—the heavier taxa- 
‘tion of the poor instead of the heavier taxation of 
the rich—only as illustrations of the unfairness 
of present legislation, but these reforms in legis- 
lation can be secured only after education and 
organization have done their work. An ignorant, 
uneducated legislator can do little for reforms;’ 
nor can even an educated, intelligent legislator 
accomplish much if he has only an ignorant people 
back of him. Nor can an intelligent electorate, 
represented by an intelligent legislator, succeed 
largely unless its people are organized, acting in 
concert. This is what Sir Horace Plunkett em- 
phasized in regard to Ireland—that so long as the 
farmers were unorganized, the legislative bodies 
paid little attention to their demands, but since 
organizing, they have had no trouble in getting a 
hearing. To the point also is the experience of 
the North Carolina Farmers’ Union just the other 
day, when it wrung provision for a six-months’ 
school term from an unwilling Legislature, where- 
as the General Assembly would not have come 
within a thousand miles of granting the request 
if it had not been for the pressure of organization. 

So it is that all these things hang together— 
“Education, Co-operation, Legislation,” these 
three, but the greatest of these is education, be- 
cause once it is secured, the others will follow as 
the day the night. 


A Thought For the Week. 


HAT I am interested in, is having the Gov- 
ernment of the United States more con- 
cerned about human rights than property 


rights. Property is an instrument of humanity; 
humanity isn’t an instrument of property.— 


Woodrow Wilson. 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


No Excuse for 
Any Cow Owner 
Being Without One 


There is no reason why any cow 
owner who sells cream or makes 
butter should be without a cream 
separator and there is no excuse 
wy he should not have the best 
separator. 

Any creameryman or experienced 
dairyman will tell you that a good 
cream separator will give you a 

great deal more 
and a great deal 
better butter than 
you can make with 
any gravity settin 

system, and equal- 
ly, of course, more 
and better cream, 
if you are selling 
cream. 


The DE LAVAL 
is acknowledged by 
creamerymen and the best post- 
ed dairymen the world over to te 
the *‘World’s Standard’’ and the 
one and only separator that always 
accom).:shes the best results possi- 
ble and always gives satisfaction. 
You cannot make the excuse that 
~ can’t afford to buy a De Laval, 
ecause it will not only save its cost 
over any gravity setting in six 
months and any other separator in a 
year but is sold either for cash or on 
such liberal terms that it will actual- 
ly pay for itself 


A little investigation will prove to 
‘ou that the truth of the matter is 
hat you really can’t afford to make 

cream or butter without the use of 
a DE LAVAL cream separator. - 
The nearest De Laval local agent will be 


glad to demonstrate this to your own satis- 
faction, or you may write to us direct. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Breadway 29 E. Madison St. 
New York 














This 
Fine 


CASH;BALANCE # 5.00 PER MONTH 


Latest, up-to-date style, twin auto seat, 
top removable to convert into a runabout, genuine 
leather upholstery, fincly trimmed and finished, best 
of material and construction—retails for $100.00. 


Guaranteed 3 Years—, “bo 


BUGGIES $29.50 UP. 

We cut out the middlemen’s profits on all 
Century Vehicles and save you $25.00 
to $45.00 on a buggy; $35.00 to $60.00 ona 
wagon; $45.00 to $100.00 ona surrey. 


Sold for cash or on easy monthly payments—we trust 
honest people the world over. shipped on approval— 
Guaranteed to please or yourmoney back, Write today 
for Free Catalog. Also Ask for our catalog of Fine 
Harness at wholesale prices. Get our Freight Paid 
Prices. Reference—Southern Illinois Nat’l. Bank. 

CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
t. 164 . * East St. Louis, Ill. 
or Dept. 164 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








Harvey Bolster Springs 


40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to 
10,000 Ibs Catalog and fistful of proofs free. 
HARVEY SPRING CO. 17th St., Racine, Wis, 








Our advertisers are guaranteed to do as 
they promise, 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








TEN TIMELY SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STOCKMAN. 





spring the temptation to turn 

stock on the pastures becomes 
| great, but it is a mistake to turn the 
| livestock out before there is a reason- 
ably good growth of grass. The green 
leaves of the plant are its stomach 
as well as its lungs, and it cannot 
grow much or for a very long time 
without these green leaves, there- 
fore, when pastures are grazed too 
early or too closely less growth is 
made and less feed furnished. 

2. The first warm days of spring 
cause much suffering to the farm 
work-stock. They are usually over- 
worked and over-fed, and the warm 
weather is not only depressing to 
them but they are still wearing their 
winter coat which adds to their suf- 
fering. Their feed should be increas- 
ed gradually for two or three weeks 
before the beginning of hard spring 
work and if they are not conditioned 


A S FEED becomes more scarce in 


mules when first put to work. A 
clean, smooth surface to collar or 
harness is the best preventive of sore 
shoulders and backs. If the collar 
and harness fit and the parts of the 
animal rubbed by these are kept clean 
by washing with cold water and rub- 
bing dry when the harness is remov- 
ed, the danger of sore shoulders will 
be greatly lessened. 

8. While the farm work-stock is 
doing their hardest work this spring, 
they will need a little extra protein 
to build up the muscle waste. Why 
not add a little cottonseed meal to the 
usual ration of corn and corn fodder 
or grass hay? One pound of cotton- 
seed meal to five pounds or six 
pounds of corn, and not more than 
two pounds of meal a day, is about 
right. 

9. Many a pig, lamb and colt is 
lost because of lack of attention when 
first born. It will pay to provide dry, 
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SILO AND CATTLE ON FARM OF B. S. HORNE, KESWICK, VA. 





by gradually and slowly increasing 
the work and feed, great care must 
be taken to avoid over-working. Good 
grooming tends to reduce the suffer- 
ing from the heavy winter coat, but 
clipping is still better for that pur- 
pose. 

3. Now is the time to plan for 
summer and fall grazing crops for 
the hogs. The best of these are pea- 
nuts, soy beans, cowpeas in the corn, 
velvet beans where they do well and 
; Sweet potatoes. Sorghum is better 
than no green feed, but the legumes 
mentioned should have preference in 
about the order in which they are 
named. 

4. Remove the warbles or “grubs” 
' from the backs of the cattle and kill 
| these grubs to prevent mature flies 
developing from them—enlarge the 
openings slightly if they are not al- 
ready large enough to permit of the 
grubs being squeezed out, and fill the 
cavities or holes in the backs of the 
cattle with powdered boracic acid. 

5. There is no more effective time 

to kill cattle ticks than during the 
early spring months. The first ticks 
that get on cattle in the spring may 
either have been hatched from eggs 
laid last fall, or are ticks that have 
withstood the winter. This is es- 
pecially true in the northern part of 
the infested teritory, but everywhere 
they are few in numbers compared 
with the fall season. If none of these 
be allowed to mature on cattle and 
drop off to lay eggs, the ticks will 
soon all be destroyed. Don’t neglect 
the regular, early spring dippings. 

_ 6. Lice-infested cattle and colts 
| suffer severely in the late winter or 
early spring. It is a well-known fact 
that lice infest poor, weak animals 
most. With the animals poor and 
feed scarce it is important that they 
be not required to feed large num- 
bers of lice with their blood. A long 
coat of hair, full of dust and dirt is 
favorable to the lice. Dip the cattle 
and colts or wash them in a one to 
40 solution of Kreso or Zenoleum and 
it will not only kill the lice, but will 
help in the shedding of the long coat 
| of winter hair. 

7. Look well to the shoulders, 
necks and backs of the horses and 








comfortable quarters and give them 
prompt and careful attention. It 
does not pay to allow these young 
things to die through lack of care. 
The mothers have been fed for months 
chiefly for the offspring and it is poor 
economy to let the young things die 
for the want of a little care. More 
young animals die from digestive 
troubles than from all other causes 
and too much feed is the usual cause 
of these. 

10. The mothers which are to 
bring young should receive some spe- 
cial care. It is better that they re- 
ceive gentle, but regular exercise at 
all times. The mothers should be 
fed well, but for a week or two be- 
fore they bring their young and for 
the same length of time afterward, 
the feed should be less. It should be 
gradually decreased for the two 
weeks before the birth of the young 
and then slowly and gradually in- 
creased afterward until they are on 
full feed or as much as required to 
furnish the milk needed by the 
young. 





Dipping Prevents Warbles in the 
Backs of Cattle. 


MISSISSIPPI reader who dipped 
his cattle to kill ticks for the 
first time last summer, writes: 

“T have been wondering if dipping 
cattle is not a preventive of warbles. 
Every spring until this, my cattle 
have had from a dozen to 50 war- 
bles each in their backs; but this 
spring I find none in my cattle and 
on inquiry of my neighbors who dip- 
ped their cattle last summer they re- 
port none in their cattle either. I 
understand the life history of the 
warble fly is not well made out and 
it may be that dipping could not have 
produced this effect.” 

There is no reasonable ground for 
doubting that the dipping of the cat- 
tle is responsible for their freedom 
from warbles or “grubs’’ in their 
backs. 

All is possibly not known. about 
the life history of the warbles, but 
it is pretty generally accepted by 
those who have made a careful study 
of the subject that’ the fly lays her 


‘what oat straw they wished. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


eggs on the animal, that the little 
“grub” is licked up by the cow and 
passes down the gullet to which it 
fastens itself for a time. Later it 
makes its way thru the tissues to the 
back and finally emerges to pass still 
another period or stage of its devel- 
opment in the trash or manure, be- 
fore coming out as the mature fly. 

The dipping of the cattle simply 
kills the little grubs before they are 
licked up and taken into the mouth 
of the cow, consequently there is 
none in the back of the cow the next 
spring. 





Feeds to Keep Cows With Glossy 
Coats. 


N ALABAMA reader says: ‘‘What 
is the best feed for cattle to keep 
them with glossy coats? I have cot- 
tonseed, corn meal, oat straw and 
peavine hay, can get cotton seed meal 
but do not like to feed that heavily 
to pregnant cows. I imagine from 
what I have read that old process oil 
cake (linseed) is what I want. These 
cows are to be sold when fresh and 
they bring more money when in good 
condition.” 


Good glossy coats will be best 
maintained by feeding liberally a bal- 
anced ration and by grooming. More 
can be done in improving the coats 
by keeping the cows out of the 
weather, blanketing and grooming 
or brushing; but dismissing these 
means of improving the coat, then 
good liberal feeding will aid. We do 
not believe linseed meal (old or new 
process) is any better feed for cows 
than cottonseed meal, nor do we be- 
lieve the cottonseed meal fed judi- 
ciously is any more likely to injure 
pregnant cows than linseed meal. 
The difference is to be found largely 
in the fact that not more than a 
pound or two of linseed meal is usu- 
ally fed per day while we feed cot- 
tonseed meal in much larger quanti- 
ties and often as the only concen- 
trate. 


We would feed these cows a mix- 
ture of 1 pound of cottonseed meal 
to 2 pounds of corn meal, about 10 
or 12 pounds of peavine hay and 
The 
amount of corn meal and cottonseed 
imeal fed should be just sufficient to 
have the cows gain nicely and keep in 
good thriving condition. In no case 
would we feed more than three 
pounds of cottonseed meal a day to 
a pregnant cow, especially if she is 
not giving milk nor receiving any 
green feed. At present prices of cot- 
tonseed we would sell them and buy 
meal or exchange them for meal. 





A Pound of Butter From Two 
Gallons of Milk. 


TENNESSEE reader _ writes: 

“With a pure-bred Jersey herd 
of cattle can anyone expect to make 
one pound of butter from two gal- 
lons of milk?” 

If the milk contains 5 per cent 
butter-fat, and we asstme that 17 
pounds is the weight of two gallons 
of milk, which is about right, then 
one may expect one pound of butter 
from two gallons of milk. Five per 
cent of 17 pounds is .85 pound, and 
since butter is 85 per cent butter-fat, 
.85 pound of butter-fat will just pro- 
duce one pound of butter. Some 
pure-bred herds average as high as 
5 per cent of butter-fat in the milk; 
but this is higher than usual, and 
few herds will average so high- when 
fresh and on good pastures. When 
the cows are advanced in the milk- 
ing period and during winter, milk 
containing 5 per cent butter-fat is 
not unusual. 





Start dairying on a small scale, and 
before you realize it, you will be a 
producer of dairy products, with a 
monthly cash income, whereby you 
wiil swell your bank account, be 
more independent, and enhance the 
value of your land.—G. W. Hum- 
phrey, Birmingham, Ala. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 











“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


LINWOOD STOCK FARM—Registered Berk- 
shires. Represent blood lines of the best 
herds existing. Size and quality unsurpassed. 





est freight. 








Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase- 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“a GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





Tuesday 
March 18, 1913 


BROWN & WILEY 


At Fawn Grove 
Pennsylvania 


Berkshire Sale 
THE CREAM OF BERKSHIRE BREEDING 
Wee WVill Sell About 70 Head 


HERD BOARS 
RIVALEER 130548, a son 
of Lord Premier’s Rival. 
This boar closely ap- 
proaches the ideal 
modern type and quality. 
He is a litter mate to Ri- 


sows 

Noble matrons sired by 
Masterpiece, Baron Duke 
50th, val’s Lord Pre- 
mier, Burwood’s Rival 
Premier, Masterpiece Cli- 
max, Premier’s Premier 
of O. H. F., Burgo Mastcr. 
Rival’s Last, Baron Duke 
125th and Rivaleer. 


val’s Last, owned by Mr. 
r 


Lee. This isa 

eat size, big 

much refine- 

ent, He isa litter mate 
to Composite Masterpiece 
. A. J. Love- 


GLTS 

$0 gilts sired by Riva- 
leer, Prime Bacon 2nd, 
and Premier Roy. These 
are a few choice ones se- 
lected from a large num- 
ber Nearly all are bred 
to Masterpiece Supreme. 


PICS 
We are offering a few 
choice pigs sired by Riva- 
leer and out of daughters 
of Premier Longfellow, 
Baron Duke 50th and other 
boars of equal rank. 


We feel that this sale merits the attention of the best of breeders. In this col- 
choice individuals of the most popular breeding. 
We do not believe in the history of the breed that such an opportunity has been 
offered to Eastern and Southern breeders. 
entertaining a large number on sale day. 


Send Mail Bids to L. E. FROST, Springfield, Hil. 


We trust we may have the pleasure of 


Auctioneer, W. E. NORTH 


—" For Catalog address BROWN & WILEY, Fawn Grove, Pa. 














BERKSHIRES 


r 














Frederick IV. 


No. 149750 


The Cream of The Breed 


} gd Splendid Young Open Sows 
from perfect breeding from Pre- 
mier Longfellow and Duchess 242nd, 
and imported Sires and Dams. 12 
Pigs farrowed Christmas day by Art- 
ful Bell 140298 and Sired by Farmer 
Boy 135342, a 700-lb. hog. No-better 
blood can be found. Prices reason- 
able and pedigrees gladly furnished. 
D. C. DeVANE 


Chadbourne, North Carolina. 














JERSEYS : 


Fern’s Lad. 


pails. 


satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


__ 


Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, ist prize Nat'l] Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed ist prize herd at 3 shows; a 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; @ son of Golden 
Blue Fex’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 15@ head of imported and American-bred cows. 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 
8, 10, 12 and 16-thousand-1Ib., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


hiland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Lengfellew’s Rival. Sows of 
Pee. Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


~ 


Columbia, S. C. 








Any age or sex, f le. N Nl ld. Ma- 

Glenworth Saddle Horse Faris | ©" soc’ welgn “400 pounds ‘ana above. 

STALLIONS MARES GELDINGS DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, heath tigt Sect Arciroatostoe 


















Fattens quickest at least 
} cost. Healthy, prolific, small- 
i X\ boned, long bodied —meat un- 


6u . 
The “perfect profit pis." 
New catalog 














é 
375 Ibs.in 


3S months! 








Duroc Jerseys 


Of the Col.’s and Ohio Chief Strain. 
In order to make room for our spring 


crop of pigs, we will quote very special 
prices on few choice service boars, and 
bred gilts due to farrow last day of 


March and April. 
reasonable prices, 
L, M. Whitaker & Co., Fayetteville, Tenn. 


Pigs of all ages at 











JACKS. 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 
Established in 1884 

We breed and raise the Mam- 

moth Kentuoky Jacks. Buy from 

us and save the speculator’s profit. 

Write today for prices on jacks, 

jennets and mules. A large lot to 
select from 


JOE E. WRIGHT, 
Junction . Ky. 
ch Barn Hocky Mount N.C., 
. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman 








acks and jen- 
netts. Saddlers of the best Denmark and Chief breed- 
ing; stallions, mares, colts and fillies. The best Mammoth 
jacks and stallions are bred in the heart of the Blue Gras:, 


COOK FARMS, Lexington, Kentacky. 
JACKS and PERCHERONS—Big bone Ken- 


tucky Mammoth jacks from $600 to $1,000. 
Registered Percheron stallions from $250 to 


Jacks and Saddlers Marameth Rout aaa 





$750. Write for circular and see these jacks 
and stallions before you buy. Breeders of 
Hampshire and Tamworth swine. 


H,. T. BROWN & CO., Lexington, Ky. 
JERSEYS, 


LIPPPPPPLPLPPMYYYOmrmrmwwm" 
Registered Jersey Bull Calves $50.00 each. 
6 Registered Jersey cows, $150 each. 
Registered Holstein bull calves at $100 each. 
GILTNER BROS. Eminence, Ky. 











HAZELBROOK FARM DUROC JERSEYS 
70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by ‘'Gold 
ond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar. 

Eight splendid brood sows, 17 months old. All stock 
eligible for registration. Pigs and sows sold over 4 
States and every customer pleased—“‘Your pigs are the 
talk of the neighborhood,” is the way one stock farm 
woner puts it. Write for prices. 

FRANK C. MORRIS, Troeviilians, Va. 


MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED 
Duroc-Jerseys Unsurpassed breeding. Mature 


sows and gilts, bred for spring 
farrow. Young service boars. Beautiful two to four 
months pigs; pairs and trios, not akin. Prices reason- 
able. JNO. F. T. ANDERSON Poindexter, Va. 


STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 
Bred sows, bred and open gilts, Septem- 

ber and October pigs not akin. Highest 

quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


8S. C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
Sows, service Boars and Pigs, pairs and 
trios, not akin. From Ohio and South Caro- 
lina State Fairs, (blue ribbon) prize winners, 
Write for wants and prices. 

WALKER T. GREEN, Shiloh, 8. C. 
DUROCS—Young sows, bred or open. Service 
boars. Pigs, all ages. Unsurpassed in color, 


form and style. Bred right. Priced right. 
B. A. Whitaker, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 


lines of the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 
to ship. 


D. L, FARRIOR, 

















Raleigh, N. C,. 





OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
Newton, North Carolina. 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 


Cows fhat have entered the 
Register of Merit. Bred heifers 
and bulls all ages for sale. 
Bred gilts and pigs from fall 
litters. 














HEREFORDS. 








On Tuesday April 8th we will hold 

our Third Annual Spring Auction 

of Registered Hereford Cattle. 
Sale will consist of 22 high class young 
bulls ready for service and 18 choice fe- 
males. Write for particulars and catalog 

W. 5. DAVIS & COMPANY 

Jackson, Miss. 














MAMMOTH BLACK. 


978 Pound Mammoth Black Hog 


Largest hog ever dressed _in North Caro- 
lina. We originated this hog. Have 
near 200 fine pigson hand. Order before 

picked over. 
Price: 8 to 10 weeks old, $10 each; $15 per 
air. Males and gilts, 4to 5 months old 


12 to $15 each. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 














OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Tamworth Swine of the Elmdone King Strains. 
Berkshires of the Lord Premier Strains, 


Our pigs are inoculated with Anti Cholera Serum 
before shipment. 


Shropshire Bucks from imported Bucks. 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, of the best strains. 
All breeds of poultry. Write for what you want. 


Everything sold under the Occoneechee Brand is 
guaranteed satisfactory or its price is returned 
to the purchaser. 


Occoneechee stands for the very best in everything, 
—business methods as well as breeding stock. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

















BERKSHIRES. 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 























Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
; NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


BERKSHIRES. 
Berkshire Special for This Week. 


Finest lot of bred gilts and pigs we 
have ever had, sired by Rivals Master- 


piece No. 136964. 
DUROC-JERSEY service boars and bred 
gilts ready for immediate delivery at a 
price that will interest you when quality 
is considered. 

KIMBALL FARM, 
Oxford, N. C. 


Route No. 6, 











Prize-Winning Berkshires 


Special, 2-year boar, Star Masterpiece 
and Duchess breeding, weight 600 pounds. 
Young pigs, either sex. 

Angora Goats. 
Partridge Wyandotte 
EDGEMERE FARM, 


Legs. 
Edgefield, S. C. 











iF ancy Berkshire Pigs 


Best of breeding, splendid individ- 
uals. Prices reasonable. 
White Orpington Cockerels 
$2.50 Each. 
White Orpington and Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock Eggs $1.00 per 15. 


Seed Corn, Marlboro, Batts Prolific 
and Sanders Improved, 


2.50 bushel. Peck 75 cents. 














FAIRVIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. | 
L 


REGISTERED HOGS 
1 Berkshire Boar 6 months old $15.00 
1 Berkshire Boar 9 months old $30.00 
1 Duroc Boar 9 months old 00 
2 Berkshire Gilts 7 months old $25.00 each,°bred. 


State Normal College Farm, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 











POLAND CHINAS. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


“GET A PURE-BRED PIG” AND A 
“SMILE THAT, WON’T RUB OFF” 


POLAND CHINAS 


Bred right, fed right and priced right. Thickset Banker 
and The Guardian 2nd, -winners and champions 
head this herd. The handsomest, largest and smoothest 
boars in the South. Pigs eithersex, not related. Herd 
boars and a few bred giits, priced so any farmer can buy 
them, and a square deal for every man. 

L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 

Vice-Pres, Nat. P. C. Record for Tenn. 


TAMWORTHS. 


PIGS, both male and 
Tamwor ths. female, for sale. 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 
R.F. D. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS, 
PRR nnn ne nnnennmn nnn 
Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, shert- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


HOLSTEINS, 


























PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
(\\ ; for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Box 186 - - - - Brattleboro, Vt. 





Best herd in the South. 
Booking orders now. 


GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 
PERCHERONS. 


Herefords 








What Kind of Colts, 

will your mares drop this spring; pure- 
breds, worth .$175 to $275 at weaning 
time or grades for which you will be 
lucky to get $100 at the same age? 

Starting right doesn’t cost so much 
as you imagine. It costs no more to rear 
pure-breds than “scrubs.” 

PURCHASE PERCHERONS—Free bulletin on_re- 
quest. Address WAYNE DINSMORE, Sec’y. Per- 
— of America, Union Stock Yards, 


PERCHERON STALLIONS AND JACKS 
Imported and American Bred 

We have as fine lot to select from as there is 

in America, all good colors with Quality and 

Action, and will sell as cheap as any respon- 

sible firm. We pay freight on all stallions 


and jacks we sell. 
BAUHARD BROS., Martinsville, Ind. 


Branch Barn, Nashville, Tenn., Box 192. 


Nine Percheron Stallions TW° pt Ag 


From to 
Also a few aged mares. Will sell these Stallions 
VERY LOW. Write us. 


Easy terms. 
C. A. ALEXANDER & CO. 
Harrington, Augusta County, Virginia. 


VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


BP PP IP LLLLOOEOOOOOEOODOOOOMOOOOMWOOOOMOEOOOWOWOOWOOOOO"" 
THE SCHOOL of VETERINARY MEDICINE 
at the University of Pennsylvania, trains 
students in all lines of veterinary work. 
Facilities unexcelled. For catalog, address 
Louis A. Klein, Dean, Dept. D, 39th & Wood- 
lawn, Ave., Philadelphia. 


MONEY TO LOAN. 
































nnn 
FOUR PER CENT MONEY—On five years 
time, with privilege renewing for five years 
additional at 5 per cent to all white people 
of good character who buy land and live cn 





it, within five miles of Calhoun City, Miss. 
The lands of this section are as good as you 
will find in the South and are adapted to 
the growing of all crops grown in the South. 
The people are our most substantial farmers. 
Good schools and churches all around. For 
full information, write W. A. Houston, care 
Calhoun County Land Co., Okolona, Miss. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write any advertiser in this paper 
for goods, catalogs, or price-lists be sure to 
say,“I saw your ad. in The Progresstve Farm- 
er, which guarantees the reliability of all ad- 
vertising it carries.’’ See full conditions on 
our editorial page. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














Breaking Strength.—An average hickory spoke will stand 160 Lbs. while 
an oak only stands 132 lbs. per square inch on_a ten inch fulcrum, 
Hickory spokes are used in all FLORENCE WAGONS. 


After being turned all the 
spokes for Florence wag- 
ong are subjected to severe 
tests for strength. Which 
means that we throw away 
many spokes that other 
factories would use. 


And remember that Florence spokes are turned 
from only long grain, axe-split, Tennessee White 
Hickory. We never use a piece of sawed or cross- 
grain lumber. « 

If you’d like to know some other reasons why Florence wag- 


ons cost less, wear better and run lighter than others just 
drop us a postal. 


Florence Wagon Works, 
FLORENCE, ALA, 




































U4 Save Bid Money 
65 ON CREAM SFDPARATORS 


—and Get a Bigger, Better 
Machine— Guaranteed a Lifetime QO 


We want to send you our big, new Separator 
Catalog. It will save you a lot of money. 
ust think of it! A full size 200 ‘b. capacity machine 
‘or only $19.65—a price NEVER BFFORE MADE, backed 
by a Lifetime Guarantee against defective material and § 
workmanship. Skims 1% quarts a minute and gets ALL the 
cream. ‘Thousands in use. Ouatalog shows four larger sizes up to 
600 Ib. capacity shown here—al! sold for much less than others ask—all 
pO ERED A LIFETIMES — backed bya million dollarscash capital. 


Cream Separator has a wonderful new ‘‘triple force”’ 
skimming device, complete in ONE PIECE, nade of Aluminum 
—light, rust-proof and easy toclean. Milk slime and buttor-fat 
won't stick to it. The Maynard has no discs, no “*hard-to-get-at 
places to wash. Bote — saboreparine featu lyme ig | 
$ 3 a ¢ ute; 
roe gor Bley in Si ct drip on ur sendy frame. 
60 Days’ FR E Trial 2 
r our Free Catalog today. See for yourse © money 4 
eet ee how we gladly putany size Maynard on your farm § 
—let you use it two whole months-then, if you are not 
Ploased. 9nd it, back at oer eee et our big Free catalog and lowest 
weloes ever quoted. ‘Sending for ook does not obligate you in any way. 
- The Charlies William Stores, Ine. 
Devt, ALE, Sern arent Chew Leet OO 


VALLISILISIDELEEEEEETSEEETEMEOEEOETOOEEE EL 


ANANASSASSASARAN 

















COTTON SEED MEAL AND HULLS FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well 
known as to need nocomment. Butitisnotso well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is 
equally valuable as a FEED FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait But- 
ler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment Station, a recognized authority on 
animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses and mules: “I 
would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good horse 
feed, but we are wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feeding an 
all-corn ration.” Hon. H. C. Hammond, of Augusta, Ga., a distinguished breeder of 
fine horses, says: “Cottonseed Meal makes the dry ration of the horse go down, and, 
what is more important, go through, so I have come to believe that, aside from its won- 
derful nutritive value, Cottonseed Meal, in the aid it gives to the peristaltic movement 
in the horse, is worth its cost many times over.’’ Let us send you free booklet, full of 
valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Address, The Bureau of 
Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808 Main Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 











=F MONET PULLING STU vi |) Ne 


pr) Pull the stumps from your fields and replace them with big 


crops. Don’t pay taxes on idle land. 
The Hercules ,,2')Stee!.. Stump Puller 


riple Power 
puMs an acre ofstumpsaday. Pul's biggest stump in 5 minutes, ~ 
yuaranteed against breakage for 3 years. 30 days free trial. Send 

name for book, free—and special low-price offer, 
Hercules Mfg. Company, 980 21st St., 













Address we 
Centerville, lowa, U. 8. A. 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








Help—Dangers of the 
Should Establish Serum Plants. 


READER of The Progressive 
Farmer writes as follows: 


“What do you think of 
the use of the serum treatment 
to prevent hog cholera? I have 
heard of cases where it seemed 
to do no good, while in others 
the disease was checked; but in 
some cases where no disease ex- 
isted it has seemed to produce 
cholera and kill all the hogs.”’ 


Our reader is right, all these re- 
sults have occurred from the rise of 
the serum treatment to prevent hog 
cholera. In the first place, we must 
keep in mind the two different meth- 
ods of treatment. One is to treat 
with the anti-cholera serum only. 
That will do no good if the serum 
used is no good—is not potent; nor 
will it do much good if insufficient is 
used, and both these conditions have 
existed too frequently. In any case 
the serum will not likely do any good 
if the hogs are seriously sick when 
injected, and if cholera does not ex- 
ist in the herd the protection from 
the injection of the serum alone is 
not likely to last for more than a few 
weeks—four to six or eight. 


The other method is to inject the 
hogs with the serum and at the same 
time also inject them with the blood 
of an animal suffering from cholera. 
If the serum is no good, or too little 
of it is used, the virulent or diseased 
blood will cause cholera and the loss 
of the hogs or a large part of them, 
as stated by our reader. 

These are briefly the explanations 
of the different results our reader 
has noted. Now, ‘“‘What do we think 
of the serum treatment?” 

With good serum, properly used 
and in sufficient quantity, we think 
it is a great boon to the hog raiser; 
but with serum of little or no po- 
tency and when too little is used it 
may do no good; or if the double in- 
jection, or the so-called “‘serum-sim- 
ultaneous”’ method, is used it may do 
great harm and spread the disease. 

The improper use of anything is 
not a good argument against its prop- 
er use; but if this improper use oc- 
curs so often as to cause the total 
damage done to equal or exceed the 
good accomplished, it may be neces- 
sary to prohibit its use entirely. 

We may well ask, what have been 
the general results from the use of 
the anti-cholera serum? 

First, let us consider the use of the 
“serum-alone”’ method. Owing to the 
fact that there has been no govern- 
mental, State or National, supervision 
of the serum put on the market, there 
has been too much inefficient serum 
sold. This was perhaps inseparable 
from putting a new agent of this sort 
on the open market; but one of our 
problems is to solve:this difficulty. 
We now know more about the serum 
and its manufacture than at first, and 
from this on less worthless serum 
will probably be put on the market; 
but it will probably be necessary to 
establish State plants for producing 
the serum, or put that on the market 
under National supervision. This 
will not alone be necessary to pro- 
tect the farmers, but also to protect 
the manufacturers who are really put- 
ting a reliable product on the mar- 
ket. 

While we must admit that consid- 
erable worthless serum has been sold, 
let us not forget the fact that good 








THE HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Built especially to saw lumber betterand quicker than any other mill, 
and to last longer, the lightest running, fastest cutting, easy to handle, 
durable and satisfactory. Has variable belt feed works, the best ever in- 
vented, steel head blocks, bottom and top dogs, spring receder, taper 
knees, wire cable drive, in fact everything that will add to efficiency and 
durability. We build Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and Matchers, 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. Write for Catalog 52 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 















serum is, and can be made. With 
good serum we endorse its use unre- 
servedly in all outbreaks of the dis- 
ease. It will help to cure the cases 
just starting and will protect those 
animals not yet diseased, and if gen- 
erally used may stamp out an out- 
break in any neighborhood. 





Any intelligent person can be in- 


THE FACTS ABOUT ANTI HOG CHOLERA SERUM. 


Two Methods of Treatment—When the Serum Alone Does Not 
Simultaneous Methods—Why States 


structed in 
such 


its use, but must have 
instructions, if the services of 
a veterinarian are not available. 

As already stated, the protection 
given by the serum alone only lasts 
for a few weeks and if it is used be- 


fore the herd becomes diseased the 
hogs may lose their immunity and 
the disease break out two or three 


months later if infection is introduc- 
ed. If, however, the disease is act- 
ually present, the serum alone will 
usually give full protection, for the 
hogs are probably already infected 
with the germs or will become so 
later. In such case the injection of 
virulent blood is plainly not neces- 
sary. 

As to the advisability of using the 
serum and infected blood in a herd 
where the disease does not exist or is 
not in great or immediate danger of 
becoming infected, there is some dif- 
ference of opinion. Certainly the 
general, indiscriminate, or careless 
use of the virulent blood is not to be 
advised under any conditions. When 
some of this blood is carelessly drop- 
ped, or when impotent or worthless 
serum is used with the blood, an out- 
break of the disease may be caused 
in the herd and possibly spread to 
other herds. There is ample proof 
that this has occurred in many cases. 
We do not think, as some charge, 
that this has been true to the extent 
that it should be blamed for a large 
increase in the prevalence of cholera 
in certain States; but it is a serious 
contingency which must be reckoned 
with. 

Theronly way permanently to pro- 
tect breeding animals or those used 
for show purposes is to use this dou- 
ble injection of serum and virulent 
blood, or to inject the serum every 
few weeks, which is scarcely practi- 
cable on account of its high cost. 

It therefore follows that when the 
double injections are used the serum 
must be known to be effective and it 
and the virulent blood must be han- 
dled by one properly trained in such 
matters. Unfortunately, not all vet- 
erinarians are competent to do this, 
and in no case should the farmer try 
to do it. The serum is so valuable in 
outbreaks of the disease that every 
State should provide for its general 
use and as fast as proper arrange- 
ments can be made for the use of the 
double and simultaneous injection of 
serum and virulent blood, they should 
be used, also when permanent im- 
munity is necessary or much desired; 
but it is probable that greater care 
must be exercised in the use of the 
double method or its use must be 
greatly restricted, if not entirely pro- 
hibited for a time, or until better ar- 
rangements can be made for its safe 
and proper use. 





Prevent Calves’ Horns From Growing 


HE best way I have ever tried to 
dehorn cattle is while they are 
small calves, before their horns come 
through. Take a little water and wet 
the bump where each horn is going 
to appear. Then put a little con- 
centrated lye on the bump and the 
horn will never appear. I have tried 
it often and with good results. Be 
careful to not get any part but the 
bump wet, for all hair will come off 
where it is wet if the lye gets on it. 
I am a strong believer in raising 
colts. I think if every one-horse far- 
mer that can would get mares and 
raise two colts a year, he would find 
that his mares would produce him 
about $100 per year in colts. 
W. T. HELMS. 
Pageland, S. C. 





The noblest services rendered, the hardest 
tasks, are, in general, slightly or not at all 
remunerated.—Charles Wagner. 
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f Some Sweet 


Potato Talk. 








Put Out a Good Sweet Potato Crop. 


Ri you intending to grow a good 
fe sweet potato crop this season? If 
aot. why? It is a goou crop to grow 
on any tarm. If you have to pur- 
chase potatoes to bea, it will be well 
to know just where they can be had 
when you want them. Potatoes are 
potatoes, but there is as much dif- 
ference in sweet potatoes as any one 
thing I know. {f you want them for 
family use procu’e the kind you like 
best. If you want them for stock, 
get 9 prolitic variety that grows long 
instead of the more round potatoes. 

For ordinary farm purposes bed 
five bushels of medium-size potatoes, 
preferably grown from vines, for 
each acre you wish -o set out, as 
eurly as the soil is varm enough, 
@bout early corn planting time, in a 
well drained warm plac». Have the 
soil rich and fine. Place the potatoes 
about half-inch apart and press down 
into the soil. Cover with about 
three inches of fine soil so it will go 
down between the potatoes and come 
in contact with every part of the 
potato. This to insure good and 
early sprouting. Water as needed. 
They should be ready to set out in 
from four to six weeks from bedding. 

I. B. PARKER. 





How to Make and Use a Hotbed. 


REGULAR glass sash hotbed will 

produce the most plants in the 
same period of time, and when pos- 
sible, make use of this kind of hot- 
bed. 

Dig a pit ten or 12 inches deep, 
fill with fresh horse manure, and cov- 
er the manure with one-inch of clean 
sand. Place the sash on and wait un- 
til the temperature has declined to 
80—90 degrees F. Then place the 
medium-size, disease-free tubers on 
the sand, arranging them so no two 
will touch, and cover with four inches 
cf loam soil, free of clods. F 

If the soil is dry, water with a 
sprinkling can in order to distribute 
the water, not soaking any one spot. 
The frequency of the subsequent wa- 
tering will depend on the climatic 
condition, more watering being nec- 
essary during warm dry weather, and 
the number and size of the plants on 
the bed. 

The frame may be covered with 
canvas. and even muslin, but proper 
slopes and supports should be pro- 
vided to prevent bagging of the cov- 
er. Otherwise the cover will not shed 
w distribute the rainfall. It is de- 
sirable to dig a pit, fill with manure, 
Spread a layer of sand and cover the 
potatoes with soil even when no 
frame is used, as the “draws” will be 
Produced quicker and in greater 
Dumbers than in case no bottom heat 
be provided. 

Pull the slips when leafed out and 
three inches tall. If not ready to set 
them in the field, plant them quickly 
in trenches, and they will root bet- 
ter and become hardened off and will 
stand the sun better when set in the 
field. Should the slips remain too 
long in the bed they will exhaust the 
tubers (potatoes), thus lessening the 
number that would normally be pro- 
duced to say nothing of their becom- 
ing tall, slender, and weak, on ac- 
count of overcrowding. 

Do not be in too big a hurry to put 
the plants in the field. Wait until 


the soil is warm.—Oklahoma A. & 
M. College. 





Bed Sweet Potatoes in Garden. 


| WOULD like to tell you of a way 
that I have learned to make 
Sweet potato slips. 

When it gets time to bed your po- 
tatoes have you a few rows in the gar- 
den well prepared and fertilized, have 
them same as for vegetables, open 
with middle burster or use hoe, mak- 
ing furrow from eight inches to one 
foot wide. Cover bottom of furrow 


with potatoes and cover with harrow 
or garden rake. You now have them 
“bedded.’’ Every time you cultivate 
other things in garden go round your 
sweet potato plants. 

If you have never tried this method 
you have missed something worth a 
great deal to you. My experience 
shows that more slips can be pro- 
duced from the same amount of po- 
tatoes than bedded the old way. If 
they only produced as many, my 
method would pay as it takes much 
less labor. 

T,. B. LOR. 





Another Bedding Plan. 


ONSTRUCT a bottomless box of 
proper size and depth by placing 

boards edgewise and securing them 
with stakes driven into the ground. 
Then place in the box green pine 
tops to the depth of about one and a 
half inch, wet with water and pack 
down. Then place on the tops soil 
to the depth of about three inches. 
This preparation may be made the 
last of March or early in April. 

In a few days a gentle warmth 
will be developed. The seed potatoes 
should then be placed in the box to 
the depth of six to eight inches, and 
covered with wet cloths. Tepid wa- 
ter should occasionally be applied to 
the potatoes. It will be well to use 
a thermometer and keep the temper- 
ature between 70 and 90 Megrees. If 
the temperature rises too high, re- 
duce with tepid water. Sprouts will 
soon start, when the potatoes should 
be removed from the box and planted 
as follows: 

Construct in the usual way a suit- 
able number of ridges. Make holes 
of proper size, two to three feet 
apart, in the tops of the ridges. Place 
a potato lengthwise the ridge in each 
hole and cover lightly with soil. The 
covering may then be completed with 
@ proper quantity of well rotted chip 
manure placed over each potato. The 
manure will designate the locality of 
the potatoes, thus facilitating the ap- 
plication of water when needed. 

BRYAN TYSON. 

Pinehurst, N. C. 





The Best Potatoes and How to Grow 


fe 
Y CHOICE of im. over 80 varie- 


ties named in the Department of 
Agriculture bulletin are (first), the 
Vineless Yam (large. leaved) and 
second, the Simmons Yam, (named by 
Mr. E. D. Pearsall, Rocky Point, N. 
C.) The Simmons is most excellent, 
extra early, big, sweet with thim skin. 
Grows to edible size in 60 days from 
transplanting. The Vineless Yam is 
rather late, but best and sweetest of 
all, with very thin skin. Both are 
good keepers under favorable condi- 
tions. 

I bed plantings first of April, on 
well prepared level ground. Press 
plantings into soil and cover about 
one inch up. Keep well watered 
until ground begins to crack, then 
scratch ver with fine rake, and put 
on two more inches of soil, and still 
water when necessary until plants are 
large enough to set out. 

While all this is being done, I have 
my patch plowed and harrowed sev- 
eral times. Generally have clover or 
rye to turn under. Generally I run 
off rows 3% feet apart and apply 
high-grade fertilizer at the rate of 
1,200 or 1,500 pounds to the acre— 
no stable manure—make low ridges. 
Set plants 15 to 18 inches and just 
as soon as they begin to grow scratch 
over the rows around the plants with 
a potato hook or digger. Th‘: keeps 
grass down and no weeding hoe to 
use. A little later I run Iron Age cul- 
tivator between rows, and after sid- 
ing up, about time vines begin to 
run, with cotton plow or sweep throw- 
out the middles and crop is laid-by. 

I set out vines as soon as long 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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Science Finds The Best Nitrogen 

me : ee ae 
Corn, Cotton 


and Other Crops 


Made by electricity 
at Niagara Falls with 
nitrogen from the air. 
It is ‘‘Nature’s Own Fer- 
tilizer’’—absolutely pure, 
odorless and wasteless. 


. the perfect ammoniate 


atmospheric nitrogen 


is all available and quick and constant in action. 
It does not leach in the soil. Rains cannot wash 
itaway. The soil duration of Cyanamid Nitro- 
gen insures a steady supply throughout the crop 
growing period. In eleven out of thirteen Ex- 
periment station tests, it has produced greater 
yields than any ether form of Nitrogen. Every 
100 pounds of Cyanamid also contains about 
seventy pounds of soil sweetening lime, which 
corrects soil acidity, neutralizes free acids in fer- 
tilizers and overcomes bag rotting. Cyanamid 
lime improves all soils. making clay more porous 
and sand more retentive of moisture and plant 
foods. Leading fertilizer manufacturers every- 
where use Cyanamid for the source of ammonia 
in their brands of high grade fertilizers. 
Ask your agent or manufacturer for fertilizers 
made with Cyanamid. ‘There are ‘‘money”’ rea- ee . 2 
sons why you should do so. Our booklet wn oi 
*‘Nature’s Own Fertilizer’’ of interest and value $ i. sub 
to all farmers will be mailed free upon request to 


American Cyanamid Company, 


SALES OFFICES: 
Buffalo, N. Y., Nashville, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., and San Francisco, Cal. 





In an old line company 


— You insure YOUR LIFE, you 
insure your house—why not insure your crop? 
The best insurance against crop failure is liberal 
use of the fertilizer that 


HASN’T FAILED IN 27 YEARS 


(ESTABLISHED 1885) 


ROYSTERS 
FERTILIZERS 


Look for ACY It is your 
this on Safe éulard & 
every B REGISTERED td Pro ction 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 


Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. Tarboro, N. C. 
Macon, Ga. Columbia, S. C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Columbus, Ga. Montgomery, Ala, 








When writtng to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.”’ 















The world’s only 


Written by 


chicks that live. 
free trial. Freight paid. 
it at once. 


Big 


knew them to be. 


BOX 88 


government experts 


Guaranteed five years; sixty days 
Put it to work at once and get your 


chicks on the early high-priced market. 
and eggs will be higher this winter than you ever 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 





complete official guide to poultry raising. 


every page means money in 





book free. Send for 


Poultry 





FREMONT, NEBR. 


FREICHT PREPAID 





LEGHORNS. 
ane ee’ yrreyypyvv—v——vw, 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 

Eges for hatching, $1 per 15. Free range, 
insuring strong, healthy hatches. Bred to 
lay. Cockerels for sale. A few bushels 
Simpkins Improved cotton seed, at $1 per 





bushel. Cc. L. SIMS, Harrisburg, N. C. 
ORPINGTONS. 
ORPINGTONS 


I bought eggs and stock direct from 
Cook, the originator. I paid $20 per sit- 
ting, and I am selling the same blood, 
both White and Buff, for $2.50 per sit- 
ting of 15 eggs. 

You cannot afford to spend your money 
for inferior blood. 

VESTAL, 
Graham, 


East View Farm, 
N. C. 


Ww. S. 









“COOK” STRAIN 
Single Comb Buff Orpingtons 
EXCLUSIVELY 
The Best Egg Producers 
and the Earliest Broilers 
Eggs and Chicks for sale. Mating list free. 
MISS JULIA JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 








ROWE ORPINGTON FARM—White, Buff, 
and Black Orpingtons, from the best strains 


in the country. The best layers and the 
earliest broilers. Eggs for hatching. Write 
us your wants, — Misses Mary and Anna 


Rowe Conover, N. C. 


ROSE COMB REDS, The Birds You Are Looking For. 


The ideal bird for farmers and fanciers. Mine are 
prize winners and layers—hence payers. Eggs $1. to $3. 
some fine cockerels. Write, Box X. 


D. MATT THOMPSON, 
Statesville, 





BUCKEYES, 
SPANGLER’S BUCKEYES—Are the biggest 
payers because they are the biggest winter 
layers. Eggs, $2, $2, and $5 per 15. 
W. G. SPANGLER, Route 8, Shelby, N. C. 
Order from this ad and save delay. 


DUCKS. 





PP PLP LPIPPLPPPPIFELEELLELOGPOIOOOOEOOP00GFIOIOFIPVIFVIFI 
INDIAN RUNNERS—My English Penciled 
and Fawn and White Runners won first and 
third at Charlotte Show with two entries; 
2 firsts, 2 seconds, 2 thirds, 1 fourth at 
Statesville Show with ten birds. Eggs from 
winners, $1.50 per 12; utility, $1. 

MRS. A. B. McANLAY, Huntsville, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS; 


C | CKEREL Rocks. White and 

_. Columbian Wyan- 

dottes, S.C.R.I. Reds, White and Buff Orping- 

tons, S. C. Black Minorcas, S. C. White and 

Brown Leghorns. Eggs for hatching in sea- 
son; $1.50 per sitting; Orpingtons $2.00. 

A. & M. COLLEGE, POULTRY DEP’T. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 
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Barred, Buff and 
White Plymouth 











CRYSTAL WHITE ORPINGTONS—(Keller- 
strass strain.) Winners of five firsts, three 
specials and two silver cups at two shows. 
Eggs for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pen 
No. 1, $5 per 15; Pen No. 2, $2.50 per 15. 

MRS, J. J. THORNE, Rocky Mt., N. C. 





WHITE ORPINGTONS. Prize-Winning Stock 


Blood direct from Owens Farm, and Miss 
Carey, England. Eggs, $2 per 15, pen run. 
DONALD B. WHISNANT, 





Route 1, Hickory, N. C. 
SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Prize winners. Heavy layers. Cocks and 

cockerels, $1 to $5 each. Hens and pullets, 


$1 to $2 each. Eggs, $1 to $5 per 15. Fer- 
tility guaranteed. r 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Box C, Landis, N. Cc 





MARSH’S WHITE ORPINGTONS 


Norfolk Show, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, pullet; 1, 3, 
hen; 2nd cockerel (beaten by Wm. Cook); no 
pen or cock entry. Eggs for Hatching. 
J. I. MARSH, London Bridge, Va. 








EGGS $2-00_PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C.1.Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for1i. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Jee and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 











S. C. White Leghorns and S. C. 
Rhode Island Reds 


My winnings for 1912 at Raleigh Fair 
and New Bern Fair are, 5 entries, 1 first 
and 3 seconds on Leghorns. Eggs, $1 
and $2 per 15; $5 per hundred. 


J. B. TUCKER, Greenville, N. C. 





CRYSTAL WHITE ORPINGTONS (Kellerstrass Strain) 
Early layers, fast growers ard money makers. They 
are beauties. Eggs and baby chicis for sale. 
Mrs. W. A. Ware, Kings M in, North C 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
Southland’s Champion White Piymeuth Rocks, Win- 
ners of more firsts, seconds and special prizes 
than all competitors combined. 

MARTIN F. SCHULTES, 

Box 431, “‘Albashire,” Bartlett, Tennessee. 














Lester tompeins S. C. Rhode Island 
LLETS AND COCKERELS, FOR 

SALE 22. to $5. each, $5. to $12.50 per trio. 

Pays White Ean’ Sraie, sndion _=_—— 

ays in jan 

$5. per trio. eae $1.25 for 12. Write ae my or 

send in your order and we will send good value for 

every $1. received. 
MEEGA POULTRY FARM 

T. H. Crudup,Prop. Kittroti, N.C. 








BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS— 
For hatching, $1 per sitting of fifteen. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

L. M. HOLSHOUSER, China Grove, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
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Specialize on Anderson’s Famous Strain 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 


Great layers. Heavy and meaty. Fine, 
well shaped birds. Send at once for free 
illustrated booklet containing my 1913 
matings. Return this ad with order for 
eggs as listed in booklet and get credit 
for One Dollar on each Five Dollar order. 


E. F. ANDERSON, Clinton, Miss. 





BABY CHICKS Hatching Eggs, 


Baby Chicks, $2. for 10, $17.50 per 100 
Day ‘Old Ducklings $2.50 for 10, 
$22.50 per 100. You can buy Baby 
Chicks cheaper than you can hatch 
them. Order today, 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, Hillsboro, N. C. 














Pure-Bred Single Comb 
WHITE, BUFF AND BLACK ORPINGTON, 


Rose Comb Red eggs for hatching, $1.25 
per 15. $7. per 100. Stock for sale. 

















Prize Rose Comb 


R. I. REDS, BOTH COMBS. fitGe “island “Red 


Sockere.s $5., $7.50 and $10. Choice females $2.50, $3.50 
ca %. 1. Exhibition mating only $3.75; choice 





7 
matings $1.50 per 15. Won 14 firsts and State Club Cup 


MRS. J. C. DEATO! 


is season. Catalog. . 
Landis, N. C. 


Red Fancier 9 years. 


High quality and low prices my motto. 
J.C. HEDRICK 
Stony Point, N. C. 








My = circular telling all 
about Anconas and White 


Postal Gets I 





Ware’s Single Comb Reds 


ist and best pen, ist 
cockerel, 2nd pullet, at Raleigh, State 
Fair; 1st cock, ist cockerel, Ist pullet, 
1st hen, best display, Asheville; 1st cock, 
Ist pullet, Henrietta; Ist pen at Char- 
lotte. Finer and redder than ever. 15 
eggs, $2, $5, $7.50. 
R. E. WARE, 








Won this season: 


Shelby, N. C. 









Plymouth Rocks, 
and their winnings. Write today. Low prices, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ARTHUR BUNCE, 


two best paying breeds, 


Statesboro, Ga. 





Ballard Strain INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 
Fawn and Penciled. $1.25 to $2.50 each. 
Three first prizes. White eggs, $1 for 13. 
Buff and White Orpingtons, Rhode Island 
Reds, eggs, $1 for 15. 
J. S. SETZER, Hickory, N. C. 
S. C. B. Leghorns, 








ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS 


$1 per Sitting of 15. 


Took first premium East Carolina Fair, 1912. 


MRS. O. H. WETHERINGTON, 
Tuscarora, N. C. 


EGGS, $1.50 for 15 Light Brahmas, 


Fawn and White Indian Runner D . Wi 
4 Btues, 8ftede, Speci Winston 


BLUE RIBBON POULTRY FARM 
Liberty, N. C. 













your pocket. Price 20 cents, worth $10 to you, and by our 

plan you can have 50 cents back. Send us ten 2-cent stamps, or two 

dimes. Edition limited, send quick. Uncle Sam says you should use 

an incubator and tells how a good one is built. There’s no other 

machine made coming up to the standard but | 

The Sure Hatch Inc bator 

which is built Uncle Sam's way. Heavy, strong, 
best materials, many modern features not found in 
others. Complete control of heat, and hatches 





North Carolina | 
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| What Constitutes High-Class Stock. 


CORRESPONDENT writes: 

“I .see in The Progressive 
Farmer of February 15, Mr. 
Proctor says that high-class ex- 
hibition or utility eggs cannot 
be bought for less than from $3 
to $10 per sitting. I have some 
very fine White Wyandottes that 
are direct descendants of trap- 
nested hens that laid 200 eggs 
per year, also won many premi- 
ums in Mississippi, Alabama and 
other States. I have some very 
fine specimens now that I be- 
lieve would have won had I ex- 
hibited them. I contend that 
eggs from such fowls can be sold 
for $1.50 per sitting. Would 
you call the above fowls good 
utility stock?”’ 





I suspect our friend has not stud- 
ied thoroughly the question, what 
constitutes values. He says his stock 
“are direct descendants of 200-eg¢g 
layers.”” How far back? What of 
the males they were mated to? 

Every breeder knows the male is 
more than half, and if not mated with 
rigorous care and skill, the “‘descend- 
ants’ may not be worth more—as 
utility—than any common stock. Has 
our correspondent trap-nested his 
birds, to enable him to say positively 
they will lay 200 eggs a year? He 
has fine birds which he “believes 
would have won, had he exhibited 
them.” We are all apt to fall into 
the error of overestimating the qual- 
ity and value of anything we make or 
produce, and the list of disappointed 
competitors at poultry shows is leg- 
ion! Have these fowls been scored 
by a competent judge? Or has he 
the Standard, and has he applied its 
rules strictly to his stock. 

Without an absolute knowledge 
of the breeding lines on both sides of 
the mating that produce any pure- 
bred stock, supplemented by trap- 
nesting for prolificacy, and the hatch- 
ing test for vigor and fertility, and 
the rigid application of the Stand- 
ard score card for ‘‘points,” no poul- 
try breeder is safe in claiming, or 
guaranteeing high-class, either for 
exhibition or for utility, for his stock. 
All these necessary features call for 
deep study, continued care and effort, 
and the expendit™ré Of money, with 
a certainty that enly a part of the 
product will stand the tests. When 
such high-class products are secured, 
having cost money, they are worth, 
and should bring, a proportionate 
price. I think Mr. Proctor is right. 
So should any breeder of established 
reputation. 

As to the untried, untested pure- 
bred stock, the price mentioned may 
be a good price, but when one has 
worked up to the standard as I sug- 
gest, he will value the fruit of his 
labor proportionately. eS. kee 





One question that I have never 
been able to understand is, why the 
farmer who wants pure-bred hogs 
and cows insists that a mongrel or 
crossed flock of hens are just as good 
as pure-bred? I know that there are 
hens on many farms today that do 
not lay three dozen eggs per year. 
Why not dispose of these and get a 
good heavy laying strain of pure- 
breds.—D. R. McB. 





In setting the hen care must be 
taken that she be made comfortable, 
which means that the insects on her 
must be destroyed and she must be 
well watered and fed. The nest 
should be roomy. Twelve to 14 inches 
deep and 16 inches or more square. 
—J. K. M. 





Now is a good time to sell off 
some of those scrubs and get a sit- 
ting or two of pure-bred eggs. They 
won’t cost much and will bring in 
large returns.—Leslie Bolick, Con- 





over, N. C. 


Uncle Sam’s Poultry Book | THE POULTRY YARD. |, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Read 


If you vead this little ad” and are 
not convinced of the quality lam 
offering at my low price—send me 

ur name on a 









yo ostal for 
**World’s Championship Hatchi: ~ 
can safely order right now. The't ar: at 7 


isa customer of mine,al rly: 

The Belle ih pene Sts Wor Id" Chae eenare- 
for people running their first i 
with 100 per cent hatches. Here are the facts about 


Jim Rohan’s Six-Time 


World’s Champion / 
Belle City Incubators 
140-Egg Size Only $ 5 5 










guarantee my machine to out- 
hatch all comers, give you a long 
Way’ provesilciaims. hy pay more? 
ot Save money a: 
championship class? -Reand spiretivgy: 
The Belle City has double walls, dead 






| gir spaceall over, doubie door, copper 





tank, hot-water ‘heat, self-regul 
‘ye eo emometer, ege tester, ante 
y 


140-cuick Brooder 


nla 
isthe only double.wall brooder 
made, hot water heat, platform ° 
and metal lamp. Price 85. 
When shipped together I make 
aspecial price of $11.50for both ff 
Incubator and Brooder saving 
pms 90c on the Complete Outfit, 
Botter write today’ for big Pett Pests 
wr lay for ortfolio ** ‘ed 
and get latest information how to senko seoeay on of 
poult se, or if in a hurry you can order 
from this advertisement. I guar- 
antee everything as represented 
or refund money. Address me 
personally, Jim Rohan, Pres. 


85 Belle City Incubator Company 


240-Chick rooder Box 101 Racine, Wis. 




















ny EGG INCUBATOR 
zo! 140 iiick BROODER 
_—— ws 


The incubator is Both 1 oO 
i Oalifornia Red- 
i wood, covered For $ 
with asbestos and galvan 


ized iron: has triple walls, copper 


tank, nursery, ege_ tester, 

thermometor, ready to use. el a 

TRIAL—money back if not O. KF. Write 

FREE Catalog NOW 

Ironclad Incubator Co., Dept 101 Racine, Wis. 
a A RR ee 

a Tompkins and Lang- 
R C. AND S. C. REDS ford Strains. Fine 
layers, good birds. Birds, and choice sittings of 
eggs $1.50 and $2. for 15. Mated pairs White 


King and Carneaux Pigeons, $2. to $3. 
MRS. JOHN KERR, Durham, N.C. 


PURE BRED 15 eggs to sitting. Py C. White 


Leghorns $1.00. . C. Rhode 
Island Reds and Silver Laced Wyandottes $1.50. 
White Orpingtons $2.50. From prize stock. 


MRS. C. L. KENNEDY, Sharon, S. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING—From Fine Yards 
Black Orpingtons, Buff Orpingtons, Barred 
Piymouth Rocks, White Plymouth Rocks, 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds and White 
Leghorns. $1.50 per 15; $2.50 per 30. 
GRAND VIEW FARM, Lexington, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


nn nnnnnnnnrnnrrnnnnnnnmennnnnnnnnnn 
SWEEPSTAKE WINNERS 
Rocky Mount Poultry Show 
Champion silver cup best bird in show, silver cup for 
best White Wyandotts, silver cup for best White 
Plymouth Rocks, silver cup for best display (all va- 
rieties). $2.50 gold special for best S. C. White Leg- 
horns, $2.50 gold special for best White Indian Run- 
ner Ducks, $2.50 gold special for best Bantam class. 
8 special ribbons, 10 first premiums, 5 seconds, 3 
thirds, from a class of 35 birds entered inshow Write 
us for prices before buying your foundation stock. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
KIMBALL FARMS, Route 6, OXFORD, N.C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Pure-Bred 


White Indian Runner ducks, $2 per 12. 
Single Comb White Leghorns, $1 per 15. 
White Runner Drakes, $2 each. 

White Leghorns, $1 each. 























MRS. J. P. HENLEY, 
Darlington, 8S. C. 


Route 5, 








EGGS 
pens. 
shans, 
White 
free. 


For Hatching—From prize-winning 
Ringlet Barred Rocks, Black Lang- 
White Orpingtons, Buff, Columbian, 
and Partridge Wyandottes. Catalog 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, 8. C. 


EGGS—wWhite Orpington, $1.50 per 15; White 
Plymouth Rock, $1.50 per 15; White Leg- 
horn , $1 pe r15; White Indian Runner duck, 
$2 per dozen; White and Fawn Indian Run- 
ner, $1 per 13. All the best strains. 

John L. McKinney, Jonesville, S. C., Route 1. 


S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS; Quality White Wyandottes, 
S. C. White Leghorns, White Rocks. Recent winnings 
show the merits of our birds. Sweepstakes, 3 Silver 
Cups, 72 Ribbons, 6 Specials, 30 cash and other prizes. 
Birds $1, $5. Eggs $1, $8. 1913 mating list free. 


PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N.C. 











Do Yeu Want Winners in White Rocks, 8. C. 
Rhode Island Reds or Mottled Anconas? If 
so, order eggs from the White Oak Poultry 
Farm, Thos. Whisnant, Jr., 406, W. 10th Ave, 
Charlotte, N. C. Eggs, $1.50, $2, $3, $5 per 
15. Stock for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GGS FOR HATCHING 
From choice matings. Rose Comb Black Minorcas, Rese 
Comb Rhode Island Reds, Light Brahmas and White 
Wyandottes at $1. per 15. Rose Comb Buff Leghorn 
eggs 90c per 15. Stock for sale. Prices right. Baby 
Chicks 15¢ each 


ch. 
WALNUT GROVE POULTRY YDS., China Crove, N. C. 


EGGS, by parcel post. DAY-OLD CHICKS, 
by express. All Wool, at half-cotton prices. 
Buff Leghorns and White Rocks. 
WOOLLEY P. FARM, 

Charlotte, N. C. 








Route 4, 





15 Eggs, $1.50; 30 Eggs, $2.50—Every pen 
headed with prize winner. Stock cheap, $1 
to $3. Silver Wyandottes, Single Comb Black 
Minorcas, Rose and Single Comb Reds, Single 
Comb Brown and White Leghorns. Prolific 
layers. Cockerels and cocks. 





©. F. ELLER, Miller’s Creek, N. C. 
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THE FARMER AS A BEE-KEEPER 


Bees and Farming Go Together and 
We Lose Money by Not Having 
More Bees. « 





HO should keep bees and harvest 
at least a portion of the great 
wasting product, honey? Why the 
farmer, of course, because he has the 
most right to it, for it is secreted and 
wasted on his land and about over 
his fields and forests. Then he is in 
better position to harvest it than any- 
one else because it is more conven- 
ient for‘him to do so, as well as more 
economical. He can have the bees at 
some convenient spot or location 
where he can at least give them some 
investigation each week during the 
bees’ busy season and give them con- 
stant outward notice while passing 
about. 
Farming and bee-keeping go hand 
in hand, and where there is no re- 


turn from the farm, there is from the |: 


apiaries, giving farm life a continued 
income, eliminating one of the great- 
est objections or hindrances to farm- 
ing—that of our income only at har- 
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our free book on fertilizer formulas, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 


42 Broadway, New York 
Monadnock Block, Chicago 
Whitney Central Bank Bidg., New Orleans 
Bank and Trust Bldg., Savannah 
Empire Bldg., Atlanta San 
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It pays to fertilize them correctly. The light, sandy soils which 
are best suited for peanut culture are naturally deficient in available 


POTASH 


and often require lime as well as phosphate. 
one-half times as much Pctasb as phosphoric acid. The best growers who use raw 
materials to fertilize the crop use them in about this proportion. 

It is plain that any mixed fertilizer for peanuts sbould contain more Potash than 
phosphoric acid. The use of 100 lbs. Muriate of Potash or 400 lbs. Kainit per acre, or 
500 lbs. of fertilizer with 10 per cent. Potash, would furnish two-thirds as much Potash as 
a 100-bushel crop removes. You can afford to feed this crop well—also to feed it right. 

If your dealer does not carry this kind of goods, write us for prices of Potash salts 
in any quantity from 200 lbs. up, and for 
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combine the advantages of soil renovator, 
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ge and cash crop. 





The crop takes from the soil two and 
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To Get Biggest 
Corn Yields 


Prepare the ground thoroughly, and use seed of best 
variety carefully selected. It is absolutely necessary to 
keep the crop well nourished when the demand is 
heaviest—when the ear is maturing. Before planting 
and during growth apply 


Virginia-Carolina 


High-Grade 


Fertilizers 


With proper cultivation you will greatly increase the 
yield and work wonders in producing large, full ears with 
plump, sound grains of corn—that bring good prices 
and big profits. Our FARMERS’ YEAR BOOK or 
almanac for 1913 tells how to make the most profit out 
of corn-growing. One will be mailed you free on request. 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co. 


Box 1117 


RICHMOND =- 
2 





VIRGINIA 


Used with bucket, knapsack or barrel 


Here is a pump that will spray your tallest fruit trees from 

the ground in half the time required by others. Will white- 
; wash your chicken coop, spray cattle ‘dip’ and with 

knapsack attachment, spray a field of potatoes as fast 

@ man can walk. 

Simple, easy working. Nothing to get out 

of order. Madeof brass throughout. 

Warranted 5 Years. Price $4. 

(West of Denver $5.) Express 

paid. Money back if not satisfied. 

Theonly practical low priced sprayer 

for orchard,garden,field or vineyard. 

Send no money now! iat write 

today for Special Offer and 

Catalogue. 

ing Co, 


596 Main St., Marysville, O. 
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t, easy running flexible shaft and the cele- $ 50 
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Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in diam., 124 inches long. one man or boy operates it by hand 
or power. 500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. Tile thoroughly cured by patent 
process. No tamping or use of pallets. This machine and tile used by Experiment Sta- 
tions of Agricultural Colleges “nd the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 5,000 farmers have 
doubled the yield of land by underdrainage, and saved 75% of cost by using our Machine. 
You can do the-same. ——e cost of hauling and breaking. Make perfect 

tile $3 to $5 per thousand. MACHINE SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 

TO YOU. TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 36-page Illustrated v oS 
Catalogue. Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take 

levels and get grades, make and lay your tile at low cost. 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO., . 





, CAHOON'!SEED SOWER 


Has the only discharger scientifically constructed to scatter seed evenly in front 

of operator and not against his person. Years of use all over the world prove 

this to be the simplest, most accurate and durable broadcast sower made. Sows 
all grain or grass seed. Made entirely of steel, iron, brass and heavy can- 
vas. Wide breastplate makes it the easiest to carry. Needed on on 
farm. Some alf: e 9 0 English 


will not anpely you, ae today, far it is warranted to give satisfaction. 
GOODELL COMPANY, 18 Main Street, Antrim, N. H. 


Box 110, ST. JOHNS, MICH. 








WAKEFIELD’S cassace PLants 


Every step in the production of our plants (Cabbage, Sweet Potato, Tomato, etc.) is 
carefully planned in advance. We use Long Island Cabbage Seed, grown by the origi- 
nators of the Early Jersey. The BEST of seed, placed the PROPER depth at the RIGHT 
time, in suitable soil, scientifically prepared and manured, aided by the sheltering Blue 
Ridge foothills that so delightfully temper our winters, enable us to grow the BEST of 
plants, that winter in the open and ship thousands of miles. Our prices are neither 
low nor high, but our plants are CHEAP, quality considered. For shipment by express 
at special plant rate, send 75c for 500. $1.25 for 1,000, $3 for 3,000, $8 for 8,000; $9 for 
10,000. By parcel post, 25c the 100. Cultural suggestions and full price list free. 


Agents Wanted. WAKEFIELD FARMS, Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE CROP IN THE YOUNG 
ORCHARD. 


Navy Beans, Peanuts, Cowpeas and 
Cotton Good Orchard Crops. 


HE crop that is to be grown in the 
young orchard should now be 
given some thought and selected with 
care. In the cultivation of the young 
orchard I find it advisable to grow 
some crop for profit among the trees. 
This will not be injurious to the or- 
chard if the crop is selected with 
care. In fact, the proper type of crop 
for interculture and the proper use 
of fertilizer on poor soils will result 
in actual benefit to the orchard by 
this crop which becomes a nurse crop. 
As a rule, grasses and grains are 
the most undesirable crops to grow in 
the orchard. I find wheat, oats and 
rye particularly objectionable, for the 
reason that they prevent the cultiva- 
tion of the soil during the critical 
growing season of the peach trees. 
They also occupy every inch of avail- 
able soil space, and their tax on the 
soil moisture is particularly severe. 
Grass I think is more objectionable 
than the cereal crops, because with 
it the ground is not even plowed once 
a year. Even the clovers, which get 
part of their nitrogen from the air 
and add to the fertility of the soil, 
are objectionable on account of pre- 
venting cultivation. Some horticul- 
turists grow corn on the ground dur- 
ing the first two years of the young 
orchard’s life, and on very rich soil 
this crop might not be so very ob- 
jectionable. The great disadvantage 
of Indian corn is the heavy draft on 
the fertility of the soil, and especial- 
ly its tall-growing qualities. Dur- 
ing the early part of the summer it is 
not objectionable, but from mid-sum- 
mer on it completely overshadows 
the young trees. However, it some- 
what protects the young orchard and 
seems to have no objectionable fea- 
tures except its exhaustion of the 
soil. The cultivation of the crop is 
about the same as the young orchard 
should have, except that it does not 
continue, usually, late enough into 
the season. Most soils, however, that 
are well adapted to peach culture are 
not fertile enough to stand the heavy 
draft of the corn crop, and as a rule 
corn culture in the orchard is to be 
avoided on this account. 

I find cotton less objectionable 
than corn. It seems to grow with 
the peach crop fairly well, and is used 
extensively in the Southern States, 
from Georgia to Texas. Cotton has 
not quite the exhaustive power of 
corn, and seems to be equally favor- 
able to the growth of the tree. I have 
seen cantaloupes and melons used 
quite successfully as nurse crops in 
the orchard. This applies especially 
to the Middle and Northern States 
where the melons are grown late in 
the season. In the South, canta- 
loupes are grown satisfactorily in the 
orchard by many, but I object to 
them as they are planted as early in 
the season as possible, and the 
growth of the vines prevents culti- 
vation very early in the spring before 
the trees are through with vigorous 
growth. Watermelons, squashes, and 
such are objectionable on the same 
grounds. Some people grow cab- 
bage profitably in the orchard, but as 
they are often attacked by fungi and 
insects, they are not always to be de- 
sired. 

The common navy bean is also 
grown quite extensively, and has 
many points in its favor. It is not 
planted early, allowing time for sev- 
eral harrowings or cultivations of the 
orchard before the beans are plant- 
ed. It is a low-growing product and 
not very exhaustive. It gathers a 
large part of its own-nitrogen. It 
calls for elean culture and requires 
very little disturbing of the soil at 
harvest time. 

Peanuts and peas are both a very 
good crop for the orchard. I prefer 


cowpeas. The pea takes up but little 
moisture from the ground, and on ac- 
count of its great amount of foliage 
it keeps down other growths that 
might be objectionable, and always 
leaves the soil more fertile than it 
was before. I, however, would not 
plant peas on land that is already 
very rich in nitrogen. 

Irish potatoes should not be grown 
in the orchard, for the stirring of the 
ground at digging time is injurious 
In the use of nurse crops and other 
crops in the peach orchard it is not 
advisable to continue the cultivation 
after the third season. ~ Occasionally 
we have grown cotton the fourth 
year, but the yield was too light to 
be profitable. The peach tree itself 
is so vigorous that usually attempts 
to grow other crops after the third 
year end in failure. 

In selecting the crop to plant in 
the young orchard, see that it benefits 
the orchard. If it does not benefit 
the trees, it is no nurse crop and some 
other that will help the@trees should 
be selected. A. M. LATHAM. 


HEATING ORCHARDS TO PRE: 
VENT FROST. 


Now is the Time to Have Your 
Smudge Pots Ready. 


OON the peach, apple and other 

orchard trees will be putting 
forth their blooms and nature will 
seem to say that spring is here. But, 
so often have we seen a late spring 
frost come and kill nearly all the 
fruit, that many of us aimost dread 
to see the trees bloom out for fear 
that the fruit buds and blooms will 
get killed. This need not be. Use of 
the smudge pots in many sections of 
the country has thoroughly demon- 
strated the fact that we can, by ar- 
tificial heat, counteract the “spring 
norther’’ and save the fruit crop. For 
the past several years experiments 
have been made until now it is read- 
ily accepted as a scientific principle in 
fruit growing. 

The recent freeze in California 
that destroyed so many acres of the 
orange groves proved the worth of 
the smudge pot, for according to a 
report from that State, no serious 
damage was done in the sections 
where systematic smudging was used. 
No doubt, a great many more of the 
groves would have been saved had 
the growers anticipated a rapid drop 
in the temperature, as many had 
smudges, but did not get them start- 
ed in time. 

The fruit growers in Colorado have 
been successfully using the oil 
smudge pot for five or six years, and 
it has given such satisfaction that all 
other forms of smudges have been 
abandoned by them. These pots are 
made of metal, are cheap and will 
last for several years. A very con- 
venient size is the gallon pot, as it is 
rarely necessary to use more than a 
half-gallon of oil in any one night 
per pot. By purchasing the crude oil 
that has had the gasoline removed, 
one can get the oil for about three 
cents a gallon in large quantities. 
One should club in with his neigh- 
bors so as to get the lowest rate on 
large amounts. 

The smudge pots should be filled 
with oil and distributed over the or- 
chard as soon as the trees begin to 
show signs of the buds preparing to 
open, as the vital point in using 
smudges is to be sure to use them in 
time. If the temperature gets so low 
as to freeze the bud, it is then too 
late for the smudge or anything else 
to save the crop. It requires some 
little time for the smudges to heat 
the atmosphere and therefore they 
should be lighted before the ther- 
mometer has gone down to freezing. 
When the smudge pots are filled with 
oil, a wick should be provided for 
each. This wick can be made from a 
roll of cotton waste and one end 
should be placed well down into the 
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Big Potato Crops 


Banish blight and bugs by spraying the mew, 
thorough way, saturating thoroughly. Over 
300,000 farmers and gardeners use 


Brown’s Auto Sprays 


Auto Spray No. 1 is most powerful Vez my 
and efficient of all hand sprayers,#7 Gaye 
Capacity fourgal. Guaranteed to do 
book w ork inshortest time at lowest cost. 

ato pop rozzle throws round, fine 
and coarse 3 see and streams. Easiest / 
to handle. 40 styles and sizes—hand and 

ower outfits. rown’s Non-clog Atomic 
Kosate for large sprayers—great time 
and money saver, positively will not clog’ 
rn fae et tend fine spray to powerful 
stream. e for aan ete Spraying 
Guide and Tail partic 


The E.C. Brown Co., 93 ws ins thehiadian tia te 


SPRAY. 


Bucket, Barrel, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
Power Orchard Rigs, etc. 

There’s a field sprayer for — need, 

nounced by all experts the world’s best line. 


THIS seen KING 


leads everything of its kind. Throws 

fine mist spray cote strong force, no 

cl ng, strainers are brushed and 
«kept clean and liquid is thoroughly 

agitated automatically. 











1 Che Make 
bobet- bA-hat—) 


- 4 
for iV EX ys) OY 


Corrosion is impossible. Write for di- 
rections and formula. Also catalog on 
entiresprayerline. Wehavethe sprayer 
to meet your exact wants. Address 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CoO., 
109 ttth St., Elmira, N.Y. 














EY peach Trees 
From Nature’s 
Peach Country 


Right here in the fertile North 
Carolina foothills of the Alleghany 
Mountains is the natural home 
of the Peach. Here the pioneers 
found Peaches growing wild, and 
here Peaches have natural health 
and robust constitutions. Peaches 
from Pomona thrive anywhere that 
Peaches can be grown. and bear big 
crops early. 

Let Us Send You Now 
Our Big 7913 Catalog 

It tells how to grow Peaches most pro- 
fitably, and describes fully the varieties 
that you will want to plant. Send for it 
now—free. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 


i is AU ‘ 








SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 


My seed stock tested by Georgia and 
Alabama Experiment Stations. I guar- 
antee my plants to be true to name and 
best on the market. Book on sweet po- 
tato growing free to purchasers of 5,000 
plants. Write at once for catalog. 

J. R. DAVIS, Bartow, Fla. 
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SWEET POTATO SEED 


Raise your own slips and save 
We have “Nancy Hall’ and ‘“‘Hayman”’ seed, 
also eating size. Write to 
SAM LEFFERS CO., 


money. 


Gloucester, N. C. 


EACH & APPLE 
TREES 2c=: & up 


Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 81, Cleveland, Tenn. 








Spraying Materials & Spraying Pumps 
For Fruit Trees—Best Manufactured 


B. P. Williamson Co., Raleigh, N.C. 
BIG 





By using Henderson’s 
SUCCESSION Cab- 
bage Plants. Largest. 
Best early Flat Head 


variety. Open air grown and 
Frést Proof. Other kinds for 


MONEY 
IN 
par BO0for et ongt Pre CA B B A G E 


000 . y mail, 30c per 100, postpaid. Don’t send stamps. 
Order tang ‘trom * Dixie Plant Co.. Hawkinsville, Ga, 


Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—A1ll varieties, 
5 cents per thousand. Southeastern Plant 
Company, Yonges Island, S. C., R. F. D. 1. 











GIVE THIS 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Put a Winner Plow Truck on your walking plow, no 
matter what kind. Plow in comfort for 10 days. 
Then, if you see any fault in the 

Winner Plow Truck 
i return it and we will return 
i your money and pay freight 
both we ays. We take all the 
- 2S. e be- 
XY ~~ wnthegs lieve it will oleae 
Sa és % you as it has pleased 
V2 & thousands. To the first 
& sVy buyer of a Winner in 
= every neighborhood 
we makea Special Intro- 
ductory Offer. Get this of- 
fer. Write today for free book. Don’t follow the 
Plow another spring 
LEWIS MFG. co., Box J, Cortland, N. Y. 


ort 











‘reputation. 








oil] and the other extended over the 
side of the pot. Then the lids should 
be placed on the pots and all will be 
ready for the time to use them. These 
smudges can be lighted very rapidly 
by using a torch, the operator touch- 
ing the wick with the blazing torch 
and kicking the lid off with his foot. 

We often hear of someone who has 
tried smudging and reports no ben- 
efits derived. Usually such cases will 
be found to be a single orchard 
smudge while no one else near by 
made any attempt at the work. The 
small orchard being heated with a 
few smudge pots cannot overcome 
the pressure of the great volume of 
cold air all about and as a conse- 
quence the heat is not equal to the 
occasion and the fruit is frozen. For 
smudging to be successful it must be 
used extensively in the locality, thus 
heating a large area of the air. If 
one has several acres in orchard, he 
can generally meet with fairly good 
success alone, but will be surer of 
warding off the cold if everyone in 
the neighborhood will resort to the 
smudge pot. If one must fight the 
frost alone, then he should have 
double the number of smudges that 
would be required if neighborhood 
organization was effected. With the 
neighborhood organized, a 
watchman could stand through the 
night when there were signs of dan- 
ger, and if the temperature ran low 
enough for the need of the smudges 
being lighted, he could give the warn- 
ing, and within a very few minutes 
every orchard would be warmed with 
the burning smudges. 

A. M. LATHAM. 





The Best Sweet Potatoes and How 
to Grow Them. 


(Continued from page 23.) 


enough to get tips, six or eight inches 
long, trim off the lower leaves and 
set as I do the plants from plant bed. 
I made nice large potatoes from vines 
set out August 5, last year. I try to 
save my seed plantings from these. 
But I only raise about 300 bushels 
to the acre, as they do not produce 
like the Hayman or Comico and oth- 
ers that are planted in this section. 
I get $1 per bushel for mine when 
others are getting for 60 or 75 cents. 
J. Y¥. SAVAGE. 
Scotland Neck, N. C. 





Some Alabama Tests. 


N AN address to the Alabama Hor- 
ticultural Association last year, 
Prof. Duggar called particular atten- 
tion to the Triumph, the Dooley, Big 
Stem Jersey and a few others. Ina 
test made at Bay Minette the year 
before, Triumph led with a yield of 
221 bushels per acre, Dooley was 
third with a yield of 146 bushels and 
the Big Stem Jersey was seventh 
with 103 bushels—this being the 
lightest yield recorded in the experi- 
ment. For the Southern market the 
Dooley is much preferable to the 
Triumph. There is at least one strain 
of the Vineless which is quite sim- 
ilar to the Dooley and is often put 
on the market under that name in or- 
der to get the benefit of the Dooley’s 
For hog feed Prof. Dug- 
gar advised the use of such potatoes 
as the Southern Queen and the Prov- 
idence. 

Stress was laid on the care nec- 
essary in handling them and atten- 
tion was called to the need of elim- 
inating all seed which showed any 
symptoms of black rot which is the 
worst enemy of the sweet potato. In 
general the use of medium or even 
slightly below medium potatoes for 
seed is advisable. 

A sandy, mellow soil with good 
drainage is best, and a good practice 
is to rotate potatoes with ‘crimson 
clover or velvet beans. A suitable 
formula for fertilizers is the follow- 
ing: 

250 Pounds acid phosphate. 

320 Pounds cottonseed meal, or 
150 pounds nitrate of soda. 

150 Pounds sulfate of potash. 
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GEARLESS 
Cotton and Corn Planter 


~ ee 


Cie os, PA 
GEARLESS 
LULU No2 


N 
COT TON & cor 


Furnished with 
Runner or 
Shovels 

as desired 


No Cog Wheels— No Chains—No Trouble 


Every user of a Cotton Planter will appreciate the wonderful New Gearless 
Planters, which are so strong and simply built that there are no break downs, 


no broken chains, no cog wheels nor gears to cut and wear, no delays of 
any sort. 


These Planters have a positive drive with a smooth even motion, an 
absolutely uniform stroke and are very light running. 
No Hitching High on the Frame and Bearing 
Down on the Handles of the Gearless 
The Gearless Planter is built in several styles—the Lulu Runner as shown 


above, Lulu No. 3 with shovels instead of runner, Dixie King with shovels and 
without Press Wheel, Moline Junior and Georgia Fertilizer. 


They are the most successful and easiest handled Planters ever built. 
Your FYING DUTCHMAN Dealer can show you tht “GEARLESS.” Ask him. 
Folder FREE. Write today. 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Illinois 
Texas Moline Plow Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Southern Moline Plow Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Address Dept.10 





THREE MONTHS) == 


Galloway is giving away gue power! You 
can get all you want--1% H. 15 H. P.—forone 
month, two months of Gees. anit seniors free. Thee’ 2 
seng one ‘474 an an 
4 SR it it, be just sends bee back and I pay the freight charges both ways, sohe ien’t out a penny. 


$50 to $300 Saved? Permanently Guaranteed! = ["ll cut $50 to $300 off 


s anybody’ S prices and put it in your pocket. And 
Tl give you Ney very best engine onthe market today—THE E GREAT GALLO- 
WAY-—bDacked by my ironclad guarantee of p 


tn quick and I'll 

wet 2m Get My Special 1913 Proposition! beam pest 

* may get one of these great engines partly or entirely without cost to you. 

' Nocanvassing—no soliciting. I’ve been four years in working out this amaz- 
ingly generous plan. Write today for full particulars, 


You can make use of this power right n Send a postal— 
Quick, Now— WRITE! get my big Engine Book and my Special 193 Proposition—pick 
. out the engine you want and I’ll ship it right away. ae me beds Thier of 8u! Address 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY 
William Galloway Co., 675 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 








We carry a full line of Engines at Chicago, Kansas City, Councit Bluffs, Minneepolis and Winnipeg. 125 











STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


mate ¢ he 


FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO 





26-inch Hog pacligag 





Steet Fos Farm $2.95 al up. 
41-inch Farm Fence,...21c. rm aver Wi 





Vire, $1.55 por 
48-inch Poultry Fence..22%4¢. gpool, Our large cs 





























Laginas Siy °o 
fences for every pu 


80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 fence toolsand supp! TRewith tow low 











Many styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
contains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 


m facto rices 
pati A Ly any addre’ tJ t A 


THE MASON FENCE a. 
Leesburg, 
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Get It From 
55 the } Ys VOa ce) o's 
Direct 


KITSELMAN 
FENCE 


We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. 
We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
or Jobber. THAT IS WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 
14 cents a rod for 26 inch Hog Fence. 
2314 cents a rod for 49 inch Farm Fence. 
25% cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
$1.55 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 
Kitselman Fence wears best 
and lastslongest. Read the 


following letter, one of hun- 
dreds recently received. 














CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 








KITSELMAN BROS., 84 Council St. Muncie, Ind. 


~ 2 WV = (* a 
‘Nearly 20 years ago I built corals for wild Texas Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 
cattle with Kitselman Fence. These pens are still 
good although the fence is on its third set of posts.” 
W. C. POWELL, Baird, Texas. 
We make over 100 different styles of Fencing. 
Won’t you write for our Free Catalogue today? 









































































Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 








Edited by E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 










































Grinds Bigh-Grade Flours and 
the Best Stock Feed 


Produces cornmeal that is seldom equalled 
and never excelled; and highest grade rye, gra- 
ham and wholewheat flour. Also best for grind- 
ing ‘gg hoe producing a smooth, nutritious 
meal. esn't tear or burn the grain. A = 
ing investment for private or public gri: 


Our mills have been sold in the South ra 
over forty years. Repairs almost unheard of, 
and practically no damage from wear. Intense- 
ly simple and easily cared for. No break downs 
Genuineimported French Buhr millstones,not 
soft native stones, not iron grinders. Requires 

power. Low firstcost. Fully guaranteed. 


30 Days Trial Coste you nothing it 


't convince 


you. Write Sor trial pine amd Sook on Mi ls"* 
Sold by leading responsible machinery houses 
Nordyke & & Marmon | Go. (Est. 1851) 


dianapolis, Indiana 
P—~-. 'e Leading Flour Mill Builders 














































GRINNELL 


Work Gloves 
Absolutely free to you—a 81 pair guaran- & 
teed not to crack, peel or harden from use 
—washable in soap and water or gasoline. 
Just ask your dealer for Grinnell 
Gloves. If he doesn’t have them 
send us his name and address and size of 
glove you wear. With his first order we 
will senda pair for you absolutely free 
ofcharge. Grinnell Work and 
Auto Gloves outwear two or four ; 

pairs ordinary g'oves. Made of finest, specialty tanned "Reine 
deere’’ leather—tough as rawhide—soft as velvet. See your 
dealer—get your free pair. Catalog and leather samples free, 


MORRISON-RICKER MFG. CO,,146 Broad St., Grinnell, In. 
SALES LTR eT 


PLANT YOUR COTTON 
\ IN HILLS 


USEA 
HARRIMAN 
eee DROPPER 


Ask for our illustrated 
; pemphlet. In it are 


eu testimonials 
HARRIMAN 


from people 
MFG. CO. Dept.5¢6 HARRIMAN, TENN. 










you know of. 


THE FARMERS AND THE NORTH 
CAROLINA LEGISLATURE. 


Special Committee Reports on Status 
of the Measures Endorsed by the 
State Farmers’ Union. 


O THE Members of the Farmers’ 
Union of North Carolina: 

The undersigned having been offi- 
cially designated by the Farmers’ 
Union to look after certain matters of 
legislation endorsed by the State 
Union, beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing statement as to the status of 
present legislation: 


I.—Six-Months’ School Term. 


In the first place, we congratulate 
the citizens of the State of all classes 
upon the remarkable success of the 
bill for a six-months’ school term. 


the success of their demand for put- 
ting a greater share of the burden of 
taxation on wealth and less on labor 
and industry, specifically by increas- 
ing the taxation of inheritances and 
incomes. The new revenue bill pro- 
vides this, but unfortunately it fails 
properly to graduate the taxes on 
inheritances. It is also admitted 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


and progress to thousands and thou- 
sands of homes. 

Plenty of moderate-sized cities are 
voting $75,000 for local libraries. 
Surely the great State of North Car- 
olina can afford one-tenth that sum 
for libraries that will go from com- 
munity to community, carrying their 
benefits to all sections. 

VIilI.—Freight Rates. 

The Legislature has shown a keen 
interest in the problem of removing 
the shameless’ discrimination in 
freight rates which we have suffered 
so long. We hope for some specific 
reforms as the result of the confer- 


that there are grievous inequalities 
in the present assessment of property 
and the Legislature needs to take 
steps to remedy this evil. In case 
proper provision is made for making 
adequate assessments of big estates, 
lands held for speculation in town 
and country, timber lands held by 
big corporations, etc., etc., the step 
should be welcomed rather than op- 
posed by the great body of our farm- 
ers, especially as there will be a 
guarantee along with re-assessment 


ences now pending. 


IX.—Child Labor Legislation. 

The Farmers’ Union heartily and 
unanimously endorsed the proposed 
child labor bill for the better regula- 
tion of night work and for enforcing 
the laws against child labor. The in- 
terest of the Union in this matter is 
only its interest in humanity and 
childhood. When your State Presi- 
dent appeared in behalf of the bill 










The Farmers’ Union does not claim 
a monopoly of credit for this meas- 
ure. It could not have passed with- 
out the hearty co-operation of the 
Junior Order, the religious organiza- 
tions, women’s clubs, the pressmen 
of the State, and the leadership of 
our educational authorities. At the 
same time the fact remains that the 
Legislature would not have under- 
taken the responsibility of passing 
such a far-reaching measure if it had 
not been for the imperious and over- 
whelming demand from the people 
in every section of the State. 


reduced. 


IV.—Torrens System. 


tem of registering land titles, 


II.—Compulsory Education. 


unnecessary expense for 


With the passage of this six- 
fees or legal red tape. 


months’ bill and the passage of a 


modern compulsory attendance law, V.—The Vital Statistics Law. 














FIELD-PATH AND HIGHWAY 


By E. E. MILLER 
RICHLY HUMOROUS 


—AND— 
WHOLESOMELY SENTIMENTAL 
Price 55c 
With The Progressive Farmer 
$1.35 


a new era will dawn for North Car- 
| Olina, and especially for our farming 
people. We earnestly urge the local 
Unions to give the compulsory at- 
tendance measure the same vigorous, 
telling support they gave the meas- 
ure for the six-months’ school term. 
The proposed law is not an iron-clad 
' measure but makes suitable provi- 
sion for excepting children in case 
of sickness or dire poverty and will 
_ not work a hardship on anyone. The 
| fact that of our present school pop- 
ulation only 72 per cent is enrolled 
at all and the average attendance is 
only 47 per cent, shows the impera- 
tive need for such a law. 
Compulsory attendance is no new 
thing, but exists today in nearly ev- 
ery country where the people are 
most intelligent and efficient and 
prosperous. Every country in Eu- 
rope except poor backward Turkey, 


health work. 


hookworm disease, 


half. 
The first step 


isting health conditions, 
county. 


each section. 














OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department .we shall publish 
offerings of all lands wanted or offered 
for sale or for rent. We do not extend 
our general advertising guarantee to 
land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
« has first shown us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and financial 
responsibility. 








Spain, Russia, and sect-cursed Bel- 
gium has compulsory attendance; 
and every State in the American 
Union outside of the South has com- 
pulsory attendance, it being a signifi- 
cant fact that where the people have 
failed to adopt compulsory attend- 
| ance there is everywhere the great- 
est poverty. An ignorant people are 
always poor. Tennessee has just 
voted for compulsory attendance by 
81 to 7 in the House and 24 to 4 in 


effecting results. 
VI.—Primary Bill. 
The Farmers’ 





members are _ interested 





the Senate, and South Carolina is 








84 Acres $2000. 


Income Last Year $1100 


42 acres in level fields, 42 acres in wood; about 130 fruit 
trees; 6 room frame house, shingte roof, Piazza 8 X 30, 
uP or four cattle, buggy 

house, smoke house; good neighbors close by, mail de- 
Hvered; for the man who is looking for a place that will 


well water; barn 14 X 20, tie-u 


make money right from the start, this We will 
winner: to close immediately, price $2 
For travelin 
and another 
wee at Wllkes county, write station 1358. 

. AL 





half cash. 
instruction to see this tremendous bargain 
ig trade of 60 acres with 600 apple trees in 


OUT FARM AGENCY, Southern Pines, N. C. 


also preparing for an advance in this 
respect. The bill before our North 
Carolina Legislature applies only to 
children eight to 12 years old, and 
for only four months in the year. 
The measure is moderate, the need 
is unquestioned, and with.a compul- 
sory attendance law added to the 
six-months’ school term Dill, this 
Legislature will make itself historic 


ties the same day, 
practices act. 


safeguard our primary system. 








MR. HOMESEEKER!! 


480 acres situated just right; 











in high state of cultivation. 
acre on the entire tract. 


9 tenant houses. Lies perfectly, 












desirable place 
best farm in this section. 
resident and advanced in years. 














price I will name those requesting furthe 
information. yy, A. HOUSTON, 


First National Bank, Okolona, 











convenient 
to railroad, postoffice, etc. Schools, churches 
and other social requirements, All open and 
Not a waste 
Good dwelling and 
hence nat- 


for a family who want the 
Owner a non- 
Farm well 
worth $75 per acre and a bargain at the 


Miss. 





for giving North Carolina a mighty 
| impetus in the most needed direction. 
Our farmers can never prosper as 
they should, they can never get their 
| rights from other classes, until they 
are as well educated as other classes 


than the election of candidates. 


VIl.—-Traveling Libraries. 


urally drained. Can stand in yard and look : : 9 2 
over the whole body. No timber with ex- and other sections. And this can The last State Farmers’ Union 
ception of shade and fruit trees. A most | never happen until we make school strongly endorsed the proposed law 


attendance compulsory for at least 


four months. North Carolina. 


Y Til.—Reformed Taxation. 


We congratulate the farmers upon 


that the tax rate itself will be greatly 


The Senate is now ready to act on 
a bill introducing the Torrens Sys- 
the 
House having already passed the bill. 
We feel assured that some satisfac- 
tory measure will pass and that pro- 
vision will be made for making the 
method of application as simple as 
possible, the cost as low as possible, 
and for giving farmers who have 
been for years in undisputed posses- 
sion of their land a way to get a Tor- 
rens certificate without going to any 
lawyer’s 


Nothing is more important than 
the health of our people, and along 
with the improvement of our educa- 
tional facilities for the next few years 
we should double and more than 
double the efficiency of our public 
The death rate from 
typhoid fever, consumption, malaria, 
and other pre- 
ventable diseases should be cut in 


in this important 
work is the proper knowledge of ex- 
county by 
This can be had only by @ 
inodern system of vital statistics for 
the registration of all births and 
deaths so that we may know where 
the death rate from any disease is 
too high, and in just what respect 
public health work is most needed in 
At the present we are 
fighting in the dark and also have 
no means of knowing whether or not 
our local health officials are really 


Union has nothing 
to do with partisan politics but its 
in seeing 
that the people rule in each political 
organization and that th corrupting 
influences of money in primaries and 
elections is forever stopped. We can- 
not believe that this Legislature will 
adjourn without making provision 
for a State-wide primary for all par- 
and a corrupt 
No State would think 
of being without laws for protecting 
the sanctity of the ballot on the reg- 
ular election day, but in North Car- 
olina it is even more important to 
In 
our political life today, as Woodrow 
Wilson has pointed out, the selection 
of candidates is even more important 


for establishing traveling libraries in 
This moderate ap- 
propriation of $7,500 would be of un- 
told benefit to our country commun- 
ities, carrying light and knowledge 


he was asked if he would be willing 
to have the law apply to farm work. 
We answer that when the farmers of 
the State begin to work boys and 
girls of 12 or 13 for ten hours a day 
the year round and shifts of children 
at night, or begin to hire out chil- 
dren of these tender years to work 
under hired overseers, then we shall 
want such a law. We are not un- 
friendly to the manufacturer but 
when such: patriotic manufacturers 
as Julian S. Carr, Jr., and Pascal S. 
Boyd and R. L. Steele themselves ap- 
peal to the Legislature to remedy 
present conditions we do not believe 
that the Legislature can longer re- 
fuse protection to the women and 
children of the State. 


X.—Lime. 

Another question of interest to far- 
mers and which we commend to the 
attention of our local Unions is that 
of having the convicts taken from 
farm work in competition with our 
farmers and put to grinding lime- 
stone for the benefit of agriculture 
as the new Virginia law provides. 
The increased use of lime will be of 
vast benefit to our people, and in any 
case lower freight rates on lime 
should certainly be provided. 

H. Q. ALEXANDER, President. 

Cc. C. WRIGHT, 
J. C. KENNETTE, 
CLARENCE POE. 





South Carolina Warehouse Bill 
Postponed. 


HE Legislature of South Carolina 
week before last put off un- 
til next session the consideration of 
the warehouse bill. A year ago the 
first measure was passed expecting 
the Supreme Court to kill it. This 
session with a year to study the sub- 
jest—-with the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision clearly laying down the con- 
stitutionality of such a law, the Leg- 
islature balked. Why? 

Some of the reasons given why 
members could not support it were 
conscientious failure to comprehend 
the need and the results. Others were 
amusing and showed lack of desire 
to know more about the measure. The 
real reason was the lack of strength 
in the Farmers’ Union. Because of 
the indifference of the farmers to- 
ward the organization that has ex- 
erted such a powerful influence for 
good in the business of farming. 
Members said that it is wanted by a 
mere handful—the President and a 
few men who met and asked for this 
measure—and they did not know 
whether their constituents wantéd it 
or not, etc. 

Some farmers have approached 
the writer and by their criticisms 
have shown clearly that they have 
been prejudiced by interests that do 
not want any legislation. What will 
the Farmers’ Union do? Go back to 
the basic principles of organization! 
Educate, educate, educate, among the 
farmers in the local Unions. 

The writer sometimes regrets ever 
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giving consideration to improved con- 
ditions or methods through legisla- 
tion. Right away many motives are 
charged, but this is of small conse- 
quence, personally, compared with 
the spirit it cultivates among the 
rank and file of the farmers of de- 
pending on some outside force to 
work out their industrial and 
financial salvation. Then, too, the 
charge of personal advancement 
brought against the men who are put 
. forward by the order, and the spirit 
of dependence on legislation, will sap 
the life of any organization that has 
for its purpose the general better- 
ment of mankind. Why it should be 
so.in the case of benevolent or fra- 
ternal organizations, and just the op- 
“ posite in political parties, would open 
up an interesting phase of human na- 
ture that I have not the time nor the 
inclination to discuss at present. 

Of one thing I am almost sure: the 
Farmers’ Union must become a po- 
litical party, out for the spoils of 
office, and incidentally to enact its 
ideas into law, or it must place no 
dependence in politicians, and confine 
its activities strictly to business. 

But we know there are reforms 
needed in business that can only be 
realized through legislation; for in- 
stance: Land title registration, co- 
operative banking, a comprehensive 
warehouse system and others. But 
we need not try to get them while 

“the unorganized farmers are to the 

organized as 16 to one. We will never 
' get the other 16 until we have dem- 
onstrated more helpful business co- 
operation among the local Unions. 
Hence our earnest request in a recent 
number for the results of local ef- 
forts. 





Nitrate of Soda vs. Legumes. 


HE resolutions of the Orangeburg 
County Union, the comment of 
_» the South Carolina State President, 
- and the further comment of the Sum- 
_ter Daily Item on the whole matter 
. are published below for the wider in- 
fluence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The Daily Item ought to know that 
such good farming as it, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, and the writer, have 
: earnestly preached for 25 years, is not 
as popular as reducing the price of 
somebody else’s stuff, or boosting the 
price of our own, by fight or resolu- 
tion. Nitrate of soda farming is 
easier, less strain on the brain pow- 
er, and less constant labor than leg- 
ume growing and nothing but pro- 
hibitive prices will teach the lesson 
of the scientists. E. W. D. 


To the Press of South Carolina: 


The resolutions of the Orangeburg County 
Farmers’ Union, adopted at its recent meet- 
ing and published below deserve the cordial 
support of every Union in the State, and of 
every farmer as well. I have been reliably 
informed that the persons who control the 
sale of nitrate of soda in South Carolina for 
the next several years have a profitable 
contract at $42 per ton. To pay $55 to $60 
just means robbing the farmer for the en- 
richment of these persons. Our people have 
used nitrate ill advisedly, have depended on 
it until they are ruining their lands, and 
such hold-up prices are a blessing, if they 
will profit bythe lesson. 

I trust that every paper in the State will 
lend its aid to stop this highway robbery. 

EB. DABBS, 


Resolutions adopted by Orangeburg Coun- 
ty Farmers’ Union: 

Whereas, the price of nitrate of soda has 
this spring been advanced to such an extent 
that we feel it to be prohibitive; and be- 
Heving that this has been done by a com- 
bination of the fertilizer companies to rob 
the farmers of this State, therefore be it 
resolved: 

ist. That the Farmers’ Union of Orange- 
burg County, at its regular raonthly meeting, 
recommends to its members that they use 
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Big Four “30” 
in the South 


Increasing southern sales indicate the growing popularity of the 


BIG FOUR Tractor in the South. 


Plow shallow or deep with the BIG FOUR in any soil’ 
—gumbo, bog, loam or sand. Hard ground has no 
terrors for the BIG FOUR. 


‘Prepare your soil for wheat, rice, cotton, corn, sugar," 


tobacco, or azy crop with the BIG FOUR, reducing 
your expense and increasing your profits. 

One reason for the supremacy of the BIG “FOUR 
**30"” lies in its ability to do the drilling, dragging, 
discing, harvesting, threshing and hauliug as economi- 
cally and efficiently as it does the breaking and plowing. 

Its light weight and high wheels enable it to dv» its 
work on soft or plowed ground where heavy engines 
are powerless. Pressure upon ground of the BIG FOUR 
drive wheels is less per square inch than that of a horse’s 
hoof. This makes the BIG FOUR an efficient soft 
ground performer. 


Saved $6,000 in Four Days 


Mr. Henry Harfst, one of Texas’ large rice grower-, 
says he ‘saved $2,300 by putting’in a rice crop in four 
days with the BIG FOUR that could not have been 
done at all under the circumstances with horses or 
mules. His letter explains how this wonderful result 





was accomplished and we will send jit to you upon 
request. 


First Four-Cylinder Tractor 


The BIG FOUR is the first successful farm tractor 
because it was originally designed as a farm tractor,” 
and is not simply‘a made-over road engine. The BIG 
FOUR was the first tractor to utilize the efficient, steady 
power of the four-cylinder principle. 


Its mammoth 96-inch drive wheels, and its correct 


.balance and distribution of weight give it ‘tractive 


power far greater than any other trageny of equal | 
weight and ‘Tating. 


With the BIG FOUR you can plow, pack, drill and 
drag at one operation (ordinarily the work of 30 horsés 
and 10 men), putting your crops in right behind the 
plow, when the soil is soft and moist. 


With the BIG FOUR you can harvest your grain 100 
acres or more per day, before half your crop is lost 
through delay. You can furnish your own wer for 
threshing, at a big saving. “You can run a@// the ma- 
chinery on yeur farm at /easi cost. 


Uses Kerosene or Gasoline — 


The BIG FOUR uses kerosene and with unequalled 
economy and efficiency and delivers more power to st dpanten per 
gallon of fuel than other tractors. 

One BIt; FOUR user claims he can now do more .work than he 
formerly could with his steam engine and at one-fifth the onnerl ting 
rent Another claims he can do twice as much with the BIG 
FOUR °30" and at one-half the operating expense as his neigh! bor 
does with a two-cylinder oil burner. 

The BIG FOUR “30" is the growth ot 14 years of erncoed 
field work. Our best efforts have been eritirely for the 


of one design—that is why the BIG FOUR has plowed and Sroken 


more acres per engine than any other tractor ever built. 


Steers Self, Saves One Man 


The BIG FOUR “30” self-steering device easily adds $1,000 to the 
engine's worth. In breaking or plowing it automatically guides 





the engine in a course absolutely paratiel with the Lae] furrow 
turned, so that one man can operate Doth engine and plow. 


Sold On Approval 


You ‘need not contract to buy the BIG FOUR “30” until you 
have seen it make.good on your own farm! We can afford to sell it. 
on this plan beeause it goes out in the farmer's field and delivers 
the vena 4 Every BIG FOUK sold so far has been sold this way. . 

It is the only way tq buy a tractor. 


Write for the Big Four Book 


it explains just exactly why the RIG. FOUR “30" has so many 
great advantages over all other types of tractors. Your tractor 


. investment is of fe POUR ae tehne. to justify your careful inves- 


tigation of the BIG FOU '* before making your decision. 
Write for the BIG FOUR Book today. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


$12 Iron Street 


Plows, Harrows, Pulverizers, 


Spreaders, Drills, 


Rockford, Hii. 


Listers, Planters, Cultivators, Stalk Cutters, 


Mowers, Hay Tools, Baling Presses, Corn Shellers, Gas Engines, Farm Tractors, Steam Traction 


Engines, Threshing Machines, Clover Hullers, Roat Rollers, Saw Millis, Wagons and Vehicles. 
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Thigpen’s 


349, 








VELVET BEANS” - 


2,000 bushels choice, home-grown, new crop, 


sound velvet beans, at $2.50 th 


VELVET BEANS 


e 


Prolific Improved 


The Earliest Big Boll Cotton in the State. 


no nitrate of soda this year on their crops, 
unless the price is reduced to reasonable fig- 
ures. 

2nd. That we ask the co-operation of all 
other farmers in our county and urge them 
to assist us in making this fight. 

8rd. That a copy of.these resolutions be 
sent to our State Secretary requesting that 
they be forwarded to all County Unions for 
their adoption. 

The above resolutions have been sent to 
all the County Unions in the State. 

J. WHITNER REID, 

Sec’y South Carolina State Farmers’ Union. 


bushel, f.o.b. Lowell, 
North Carolina. 
Also fifty head registered MULE FOOT PIGS for spring deliveries. 


RAYSOR FARMS, Lowell, Florida. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. - $10, 000 Backs 


I won at Lincolnton in 1911: 1, 2, cock- 
le wood saw. Gua ear—money 


erels, two entries; 1 cock, one entry; 1, 2, 
: ; pba ry a freight paid both " = A 
3, 4 and 5 pullet. I won in 1912: 1, 2 ae yan may unsatisfac- 


cocks, two entries; 1, 2, hens, two entries; > 
TZLER & ZOoK 


1, 3, 4, 5 pullets; 3 cockerel; one entry. HER 
I. L. Thigpen I also won several specials. I have birds Portable Saw 
As low ap $10 
eres all ee of neighbors’ lum. 
prices—save 


Fla., or $3 the bushel, freight paid and delivered any point in 











Made 1 1-2 bales to the acre last year, stood 
first on State Farm in 1911 of twenty varie-- 
ties. Every bushel raised and ginned on my 
farm. 








$1.00 per bushel. 


in m ard direct from A. C, Hawkins, 
The Farmers’ Union has started a cam- | Cometoe. North Carolina YF 
paign against the use of nitrate of soda 


E. B. Thompson, Chas. H. Welles, and 
while the price remains high. Nitrate of 30. 


Bradley Bros. Eggs, $2.50 for 15; $4 for 
soda is dear at any price, accordi to agri- 
nen nesicg | White Wyandottes (Fishel strain), Black 


JNO. B. WRIGHT, Lincolnton, N. C. - 
cultural scientists, when the nitrogen needed YIN ‘ 
can be supplied by the planting of nittegen- Mimorcas and Single Comb Rhode Island page linge G STRAIN OF BUCKEYES 

EGGS, $2 for 15. Can ship eggs on 


anadietan tagaee Reser tor Sonar We keep nothing but first-class prize-win- 
2 eo— velve eans ning stock. , $1.50 for 15. A few cock- 
in summer and the clovers and vetches in | S#ort notice, orein ‘nino cen Bs pigs. . 
winter as cover crops.—Sumter Daily be M, BR. TOLAB, Park N. C, MRS. F. BE, STRE?™ Clend-*- 
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“An Opportuni For Every Woman. 


This Elegant Dinner Set Is Yours. 


Turn Your Spare Time To Advantage. ? 

What more satisfaction or pleasure could one have than to possess a Dinner Set, 
so beautiful and so attractive that it would be a joy to your heart and the envy of 
yen your friends and necighbors.. Here is the way to get it without cost- 

ing you a single cent. If you will distribute only 12 pounds of our 
Strictly Pure High Grade Belle Baking Powder, giving with 
(i each pound a beautiful Cut Glass Pattern Pitcher & Six Glasses 
Va are FRLE, as per Plan 401, we will send you ABSO- 

i pg 4 LUTELY this magnificent, full size, artistic 


60-Pc. Embossed China Dinner Set. 


Many other bargain offers equally as attractive. Also hundreds 




















from, or we will pay. you Large Cash Commissions, 


Our “Direct Sales Plan” 


Is so simple and easy, any one without experience can under- 
stand it. Wedon’t try to sell YOU anything. We want you toin- 
troduce our groceries & family supplies in your locality. Since 
“2 ‘ 1897, we have furnished thousands of homes and pleased millions 
; ab Ninenees of customers with our pure goods and valuable presents. Every 
homeisa prospectivesale. Best of all, NOMONEY IS NEEDED. 

e . = er, se % 

We Prepay The Freight 
On yourpremiums and customers’ goods and allow you 
30 days’ time to deliver and collect. In this way you see 
and know that ev ingigs justas advertised before 
paying us. Therefore, from beginning toend of trans- 
action you do not invest a penny of your own. Our re- 
liabili the quality of our goods are unquestioned, 


es 
Special Extra Present. 
A 72-Piece Knickerbocker Granite Set, a 10-Piece Dec- 
orated Toilet Set or a handsome 7-Piece Rainbow Glass 4 
Lemonade Set is given without cost or workof any kind © 
whatsoever, in addition to the Dinner Set, to promote 
uick action if you write at once. In answering, asic 
‘or Special Extra Present Offer, on which we illustrate 
many other handsomearticles. We also give Elegant ‘ : 
nts for appointing one or more Agents to work ~ . 
for us. Write for our SAMPLE OUTFIT and particulars. Ifyou decide not to get up ak 
order you may keep everything we send you FREE of charge. You advance no money. You havenothim 
THE f two-cent stamp or post card is youronly exnense totryourplan. Don’t Delay. WriteToda} 
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PURE FOOD CO.,_139 W. PEARL ST., CINCINNATI OHIG 
Sent To You For A 


Cornish Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $%5 to 
$125 in purchasing a high grade organ ao by 
the,Cornish Plan,—why shouldn’t you? HerelIs 

ur Offer. You select any of the latest, choicest 
Cornish styles of instruments,—we place it in 
your home for a year’s free use before you 
need make up your mind to keep it. If itis 
not sweeter and richer in tone and better 
made than any you can buy at one-third more 
than we ask you, send it back at our expense. 


You Choose Your 
Own Terms 
Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. 
. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the maker 
prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must cherge you because they protect their dealers. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth a8 low as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 


book before buying any piano or organ anywhere. g Washington, N. J. 
Write for it today ind please mention this paper ornish 0., Established Over 50 Years 

























HERE’S THE SAW MILL THAT 
w= LEADS THEM ALL. 


: 2 The Scott 20th Century Saw Mill. The mill 
or ae _ for you. Lightest ackion. fastest cutting, 
cleanest working, easiest, simplest and cheapest to operate. All the im- 
provements invented by the best ter hanics and sawyers. Built to stand up 
under the hardest wear and tear without giving trouble. Complete satisfaction. Im- 


proved Heacock-King variable belt feed works, 20th Century Dogs, St. Clair Set Works and 
other important features, 


Send to Scott For Your Planer 


Here’s the planer and matcher you’ve been looking for. It will surface, match flooring 
and ceiling, make moulding, dress 24-in, wide by 5'4 

in, thick, tongue and groove. Capacity 10,000 ft. 
per day. Strongand durable. Easily and cheaply 
operated, Completely equipped with exception of 
belting. Beston earth. Write at once for free illus- 
trated catalog E. 


SCOTT MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga 


Saw Mills, Planers, Gang Edgers and other Mae 
chinery, 





Write today for free 



































of other handsome furnishings; Furniture, Lamps, Graniteware, | 
ga Dishes, Silverware, Clocks, Linens, Wearirz Apparel, Etc. 
to 








Box 353 


~ . . ee ft 


} 
FREIGHT? PAID 78 B Need little attention and pay big profits 
eit — a ; “ 
4 BUGGY WHEELS ™ ws $62? | e es It ty are spp ip vena dap eet, send for a 
$10.30, I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $8.50, e th yin Sony - loonings in Bee Culture. 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wag: | LOK the so a bee supply catalog. 
on Umbrella free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 15 F THE A. I. ROOT CoO. 
HICKORY WHEEL 60. 615 © St, Cincinnati, | arm 


Labor-Saving Devices for the Kitchen 


(Continued from page 17.) 


stove. Fire is kindled inside in the 
bottom part or by filling with live 
coals left from the range fire, these 
can soon be fanned red-hot by the air 
passing through the rear draft. The 
handle of seasoned wood is made to 
fit the hand. The shield underneath 
the handle protects the hand from 
heat. I cannot say too much in favor 
of my self-heating iron. It is great. 
But someone is going to say the 
cost of these devices will place them 
out of their reach, and do without 
them: Get them, one at a time if 
need be, but get them and cease slav- 
ing at the housework, for the time is 
coming, if you do not, your good 
husband is going to have a tired, 
broke-down wife before her time. 
MARGARET D. BUSHONG. 
Athens, Tenn. 





How a Fireless Cooker Helps. 


HAVE a good three-wick blue- 

flame stove on which I cook my 
dinner as I bake all my breads in 
the morning on the wood-stove. 

My husband also made me a three- 
hole fireless cooker which is a great 
help. On~- Saturdays, if I intend 
having a roast chicken for Sunday, 
I prepare it and put in the refrig- 
erator and on Sunday morning while 
I am cooking breakfast I partially 
cook the chicken. Also on Saturday 
I prepare the macaroni and candied 
potatoes and make cake and, Sunday 
morning cook them and heat the 
soapstones for the fireless cooker, 


then pack the chicken, etc., away 
and when we come home from 
church, our dinner is beautifully 


done and smoking hot. 

I try not to let my work drive me 
| and keep me away from social du- 
| ties. I belong to the societies of my 
church and have a great many warm 
friends with whom I love to exchange 
visits. A woman’s work on a farm 
is apt to be confined and humdrum, 
but conditions are changing and the 
country sisters have about as many 
advantages as their city sisters. 

MRS. B. M.. ENGLISH. 

Columbia, S. C. 








| 
Washing Machine, Meat Chopper, 
| Window Cleaner, etc. 


| T WILL tell of some of the conven- 
iences in our home. 
| The first is the sanitary scrubbing 
| machine. I don’t believe very much 
in floor covering, and as the old adage 
goes, ‘“‘Charity covers a multitude of 
sins,” I think likewise carpets, etc., 
cover a multitude of microbes in the 
dust that collects under them, so 
most of the floors are bare with the 
exception of rugs which are taken 
outside and beaten every day. The 
machine mentioned has a vessel for 
holding the water for scrubbing at- 
tached with brush and mop also, and 
the work and time is much reduced 
| by its use, as it is easy to operate. 
| Then, too, you don’t get your dress 
| soiled or shoes wet, as in the old- 
| time way with the shuck mop. 

Another one of our favorite la- 
bor-savers is the 1900 washer and 
Comfort wringer. It does all that is 
claimed for it and the children will 
beg to operate it. It is ball-bearing 
and easy to run if kept well oiled. 
The washing is done in one-third the 

| time that it takes to use the board 
and you are not nearly so fatigued 
either. 

One other little contrivance that 
has been invaluable to us is an 
Eclipse meat chopper. It not only 
| chops meat, but we use it for veg- 
etables, fruit, and to grind cocoanut, 
and some dishes that would other- 
wise prove failures are transformed 
into delicacies by its use. 

We have a window-cleaning rod, I 
guess it could be called. It has four 
pieces of galvanized wire arranged 
| claw-shaped, and a slide attached and 

| when a cloth is placed in it the slide 





a 


Medina, Ohio | C22 be made.to hold it secure as if 





“THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. - 


it were a natural hand. This claw is 
attached to a handle about six feet 
long and even if the window is high 
you can reach it without a ladder. 
We find it handy to put up curtain 
poles also. 
MRS. A. L. YOUNG. 
Smithdale, Miss. 





Three Inexpensive Home Helps. 


WANT to tell about my house- 

work helps, hoping others will tell 
of theirs so we may all be saved time 
and strength. 

No. 1. I run a carpet sweeper rap- 
idly over dining-room rug and sitting 
room every morning, except sweep- 
ing day, this takes up all surface dirt 
without making a particle of dust. Is 
easy to clean and lasts for years. I 
have used mine, a Bissell, for seven 
years, it is still perfectly good. 

No. 2. I have lately put double rol- 
lers on all the large beds which now 
makes the bed-rooms easy to sweep. 
One heavy iron bed which to move 
had been an impossibility for me, I 
can now send across the room with 
one hand. These cost 40 cents a set. 

No. 3. Instead of waxing the floors 
which I found unsatisfactory in the 
country, I use White-house ftoor oil, 
sparingly about once a month, a thin 
clear oil which is entirely satisfac- 
tory. Price, 75 cents gallon, or 40 
cents half-gallon. This oil is made 
in Washington, D. C. 

MRS. C. E. CONGER. 

Rockingham, Va. 





Kitchen Cabinet a Great Labor Saver 


HE greatest convenience I have 

about my house is a kitchen cab- 
inet, and it is within the reach of 
every farmer. Mine cost less than 
$5 and has saved me thousands of 
steps. It has a flour, meal and su- 
gar bin and two drawers for towels, 
spices, extracts, etc., also a nice 
kneading board and a place to keep 
it. The top makes a convenient ta- 
ble and just above it I had a shelf 
built. About two inches from the 
back of the shelf I had a piece of nar- 
row moulding tacked. On this shelf 
I stand pie plates, cake pans, etc. 
The moulding keeps them from slip- 
ping and they are always at hand 
when needed. 

MRS. J. D. DAVIS. 
Fremont, N. C. 


Odds and Ends of Helpfulness. 


HEARD a lady say she rarely used 
her egg-beater, it was so hard to 
clean. If it is dipped into cold wa- 
ter just before using, then, immedi- 
ately after using whisked through 
cold water with the motion of using, 
wiped lightly with a cloth and laid 
on the back of the stove to dry, it is 
no trouble at all. 
* * * 

A whisk broom is the finest thing 
in the world to clean a grater. ° Dip 
the grater into hot water, brush 
briskly with the broom on both sides, 
then lay it on the back of the stove 
to dry, and it is no trick at all to 
clean it. An old whisk broom past 
its usefulness for its original purpose 
is best for this. We keep an old 
whisk broom in the dining-room to 
brush the dining table, sideboard, and 
side table and find it useful in many 
ways. An old whisk broom in the 
kitchen is a great convenience in 
brushing out corners, cupboard 
shelves, window sills and many other 
ways. 





s* * 


A width of dark gingham about 24 
inches long, put on a belt like an 


apron, the other end turned up and 
stitched to make two or _ three 
pockets about eight inches deep, 


makes such a handy clothes-pin 
apron, to pin on when the clothes are 
to be put on the line or taken off, and 
have the pins altogether and in reach. 
Another handy clothes-pin holder is 
made from a peach basket or other 
small basket with a handle. Bend a 
piece of heavy wire to make a hook 
to slip over the handle of the basket 
and the other end to slip over tie 
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Saturday, March 8, 1913.]- 


elothes line.. This can be slipped 
along the line as needed in either 
hanging up, or taking down the 
clothes. 
MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 
Ridgeland, Miss. 





How One Housekeeper’s Week 

is Arranged, 

WILL explain my way of getting 

through with an immense amount 
of work without ever being rushed 
or overtired, and have every after- 
noon off to visit, entertain company 
or to read. 

Monday is my wash day. A quan- 
tity of hard labor can be saved if all 
the nicest clothes are put on to boil 
in clear cold water with half a bar 
of some good soap shaved off fine and 
added to the water while cold. While 
they are boiling I have time to milk, 
feed chickens, look after sitting hens, 
sweep and dust the sitting-room. By 
that time they are already to rinse 
and hang out, getting through with 
it all in time enough to cook dinner 
by having some left-overs from Sun- 
day. : 

Tuesday, ironing day, and that’s 
soon all over, as I use a charcoal iron 
and do not have to wait for irons to 
heat. 

Wednesday is my house-cleaning 
day, and my house of eight rooms is 
put in order and swept by noon. 

Thursday, I can spend the whole 
day out if I care to or receive com- 
pany. 

Friday is scrubbing day. The 
kitchen floor, back porch, and kitchen 
utensils are all cleaned. 

Saturday is baking day. Cakes, 
pies and bread are all cooked this day 
for Sunday. 

Sunday, I rest. 

Suffolk, Va. MRS. B. C. GRIFFIN 





The disposition of ashes has al- 
ways been a bug-a-boo to me till this 
last winter I laid off a walk with bar- 
rel staves and as I took up the ashes 
emptied them on the walk and now 
I have a splendid 50-foot walk with 
no expense, and only the labor of lay- 
ing the staves.—Mrs. G. H. McMor- 
rough, Lexington, Miss. 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 










































9354—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. It requires 4% yards of 
36-inch material for the 12-year size. Price, 
10 cents. 

9350—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in four sizes: 3, 4, 
5 and 6 years. It requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material for a 6-year size, Price, 10c. 

9231—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist.—Cut in sizes: 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
It requires 3% yards of 24-inch material for 
the 36-inch size. Price 10 cents. 

9347—Ladies’ Skirt.—Cut in five sizes: 22, 
| 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. It 
{requires 5% yards of 40-inch material for a 
24-inch size. Price, 10 cents, 

Address Pattern Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 





We could’ not do without your valuable 
per, as it is so full of such important in- 
ormation that is so helpful to us.—Mrs. Ira 
opeland, Columbia, Tenn. 










the fat. Your Chips, therefore, are crisp, dry and appetizing. 


Cottolene costs about the price one semD RECESS 
of lard, and will go one-third 
farther than either butter or lard. 





cold water. 
towel. 
tolene. 


Made only by a short time. 








Made With Cottolene 


Saratoga Chips made with Cottolene are never greasy, as are 
those made with lard. The reason for this is that Cottolene 
heats to about 100 degrees higher than either butter or lard, 
without burning, quickly forming a crisp coating which excludes 





Peel the potatoes and slice thin into 
Drain well, and dry in a 
Fry a few at a time in hot Cot- 
Salt as you take them out and 
lay them on a coarse brown paper for 
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Only when you have done this can you buy intelligently and be sure of 
a range that willlast alifetime. You don’t buy a range every day—be sure of satisfac- 
tion by not trusting wholly to printed descriptions. See the Great Majestic (dealer in 
nearly every county of 40 states) compare it point for point with any other range made. The 























Malleable and 
Charcoal Iron 


) Outwears Three Ordinary Ranges 
Charcoaliron won’t rust like steel—malleable iron can’t 
Perfect cer—S E 
as ciate nine 
Bea ee eee eS teed seb cnn cost. Salaoban 
pecfect ing Ail every day in the year. 


The reservoir all copper and heats through copper pocket 


d away from fire. 
sk to see it. For sale by dealers in nearly ever 


Any Majestic dealer can furnish any size or sty 
4 without legs. Write today for our booklet, “Range 





a eS 





- Great Majestic 
Range-:(@P a). 


It is the only range made of malleable iron and charcoal iron, 


aves Half Your Fuel 
ically air tight forever. 
halt the fuel—assures 


Copper Reservoir—Against Fire Box 


x. Holds 15 gallons water. Just turnlever and frame and res- 
Greatest Improvement ever put in any Z 
Range—increasing strength and wear of a Great Majestic more than 300% at 4 
a point where other ranges are weakest—many other exclusive features, 
b county in 40 pttinn. 

Majestic Range wi 

Comparison.’ 
Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 39 St. Louis, Mo. 
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from one piece “Will 
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It Shoul 
Your Kitchen 





FEATHER BEDS ONLY $7.20 
New Feather Pillows,Equipped with Patent 
Vacuum Ventilators, only $1.00 per pair : a 

Fora limited time we offer 3 Ly es gl C4 thing to start, 





Tailoring Salesmen WANTED 


‘e want live, energetic hustlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start 
i oun aaa experience negara’ no capital necessary. 
are 


y 


>, 
i 





full 36 lb. New F 
20 


Haftecti 





rom $100 to $200 per month 
and take all the risk. We 








-20 each, 6 Ib. Ne 
Feather pillows, fitted 
with patent Vacuum Ven- 







A great many of our 
men are making from 


folder), order bianks, tape measures, adv 
thing ‘eosential to the conducting of a high-class 


Write today for this big ou and say “ 


We will start you at once on the road to Success. 





--.arg Amoskeag feather 
proof ticking. 

as represent- 
ed or money back. 

Prompt shipment. Our bargain 

rice Fist andorder blanks mailed 

Free. BUY FROM FA Y 

DIRECT and save middleman’s 





e 
are one of the largest woolen mills in the country an 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. 


$25 to $50 Every 


We furnish a complete agents’ outfit, consistin: got large sample book (not 
erti in 


It is sent express prepaid. Dro 
Send 





di 





d positively have the only 


Week 


HA matter—.n fact every- 
tailoring business. 


Pp a postal 
me your agents’ outfit.”’ 
. Be sure and write today. 


DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, Dept K, 300 Green St., Chicago aA | ae 














orofits. Reference, American 
National Bank.Greens- 
WANTED. 


| Exchan; L 
GENTS 


boro. 


SOUTHERN FEATHER AND PILLOW CO. 


ept. G, Greensboro, N. C. 


BEE HIVES 





A full stock of G. B. Lewis Co. Bee Ware, Hoff- " 
man Frames, Section Boxes, Supers and Hives, Comb i everything free 
Foundation. Ask for catalogues and price list. Large i cheaper than an 


stocks. Prompt shipments. 


OTTO SCHWILL & CO. 


SEEDSMEN Established 1869 


suits $7 50 up. 


guaranteed. 
yousee-our amazing offer, and biggest, lowest priced clothing line in U.S. 








# graph fashion plates, tape measure, order blan 


S CLOTHING SALESMEN WANTED 


and e e by all our active men selling our 

50.00 Per Month opular line of clothing. No experience necessary—no 
i 5 | capital goaulred no commission plan—no house to house canvas. You 
regulate your profits to suit yourself. This is bigh grade employment at high 

Nearly All Our Men Make $40.00 Every Week in the Year 

Our Plan: We ship by prepaid express big outfit,ef cloth samples, litho- 


wages. 


advertising matter 
. We operate the largest milis in the U. S. and sell goods 

other house in the world. Finest tailored. all wool 
0 difficulty getting orders at these prices. Everything 


Don’t buy a suit or overcoat anywhere at any price until 














Box 35 MEMPHIS, TENN, 





The Old Woolen Mills Co. ““Su,:72r% ** Chicago 
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‘BREEDERS’ CARDS | 





send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 











FARM MACHINERY. 

P?P LSPS PPS SLL LL LSS IIL 
Second-hand Engines and Boilers For 

Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 

price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, 

8. C. 


Low’s Patent Shingle Machines—Best and 
cheapest on the market. Capacity from 12,- 
000 to 30,000 shingles per day. Geo. M. 
Whitener, Reepsville, N. C. 


Ayers Peanut Planters plant three-fourths 
of all peanuts raised in the country. Handle 
shelled or unshelled seed. Correspondence 
solicited. Ayers Implement Works, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 


Binder, drill, mower and rake, riding and 
walking cultivators, stalk cutter, planters, 
harrows, weeder, wagons, buggy, surry and 
harness, and small tools for sale. Terms. 
John L. Cornatzer, Statesville, N. C. 


PIN 











Hickor yy N. 

Three “Toes "bulls, | three fine young 
horses, Berkshire pigs, four Jersey cows, 
six Je rsey heifers for sale. Groome & Sons, 

FARMERS’ EXCHANGE Greensboro, N.C 
HOLSTEINS. 

We will insert ads for our Progressive ~Bardin’s Holstein Farms are offering for 
Farmer readers in this department aad sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents @ heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents & Winfield, 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, —_—_—_— —e —_——- 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- = STOC K. Se 
itial (including name and address) count- Re ogiste read Percheron Stallion for Sale— 
ed as @ separate word. Send cash with Foaled April 15, 1908. Dark bay; weight, 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 1,650; sure foal getter. F. B. Albert, Hern- 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to don, Va. 


JERSEYS. 


~~ Jerse: y Bull. Calves for Sale. C. E. Finger, 








I have been appointed 14 Trustee to sell one 
of the best English-bred stallions that ever 
trod on four feet. Any one wanting a bar- 
gain, will do well to communicate with me. 
He weighs 1,200 pounds; seven years old, 
kind and gentle; work in any harness. Rea- 
son for selling. People in this section pre- 








fer to breed to scrubs for $6, rather than $15 
for the best colts ever seen. Will sell on 
good paper. T. G. Pool, Trustee, Virgilina, 
Virginia. 
BERKSHIRES. 
Registered Berkshires. M. SS. Shivers, 


Eatonton, Ga. 














FEATHER BEDS. 


CRRA DDD nnnnwwmnwm” 

Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you 
a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six; 
pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 
for two beds or more. Reinit by P. O. Money 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- 
Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 
s. Cc. 


Feather Beds and Pillows—If you would 
like to own a brand new 36-pound feather 
bed and a pair of 6-pound pillows, mail me 
$10. I will ship them to you and pay the 
freight to your depot. Best A. C. A. feather 
ticking. Guaranteed all live, new feathers; 
if not as advertised, your money back. 
Write for circulars and order blanks. Ad- 
dress D. M. Martin, Box 148, Griffin, Ga. 


Agents!—W ake up. Get busy. Send $10. 
Get new 36-pound feather bed, with 6-pound 
pair pillows free! Start right in making 
money, big money. Everybody buys. All 
women enthusiastic. Say best bed and pil- 
lows ever offered. New feathers. Best tick- 
ing. Freight prepaid on all. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Live agents making big profits 
with easy work. Write today. Reference, 
Commercial Nat’l Bank, Turner & Cornwell, 
Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 


HELP WANTED. 


PRADA ADI Ras 
Agents Wanted—To sell “our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. 


- Wanted—Country man between 306 and 50 

















years, with good character, to help in home. 
Apply to Laurence Lytch, Laurinburg, N. C 

Wanted—Three good, sober, energetic 
young men to work on farm, wages, 
Give reference in first letter. Ingletare 
Stock Farm, R. W. Graeber, Supt., Green- 
ville, N. C. 





Wanted—An educated young man who has 
had garden and farm experience, to assist 
on truck farm in South. Write H. S. Jack- 
son, Burcol, S. 


Wanted—Y oung men to sell our new par- 
cel post maps. Everybody wants them. $8 
per day easily made by hustlers. Write 
Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga 


Sell Trees—Fruit t1 trees, pecan “trees, s, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell. 
Big Profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Wanted at Once—A sober, honest, work- 
ing man to raise hogs and feed for same, 
and do ali work pertaining to same. Ad- 
dress Box 228, Bennettsville, S. C. 

Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s 
underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Work done in 











Raleigh. Address, A. W. Chapin, Supt., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

~~ Meents * Wanted For The Progressive 
Farmer and our books, “Fertilizing for 


Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








as firemen, brake- 
colored train por- 
$75 to $90 a 


a: ante a—Men prepare 
men, electric motormen, 
ters. Hundreds put to work, 
month. No experience necessary. 500 more 
wanted. Standard Alabama roads. Write 
Inter Railway, Dept. (78) Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘Let Us Start You in Business—Will furuish 
you $2,000 worth of reliable books and Bibles 
on credit till fall, and teach you how to 
sell from $100 to $200 worth of books per 
week ‘and take notes from purchasers, pay- 
able next fall. Will allow you $15 per week 
for expenses and show you how to make 
from $150 to $300 per month. No one but 
white men, between the ages of 21 and 60, 
with good character, who can furnish horse 
and buggy need answer. Don’t write unless 
you mean business. We are busy and haven’t 
time to lose with these who are not in earn- 
est. State age, give three business men as 








a Berkshires—The best of “breeding. Ship- 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

‘Bred sows and 1 bred ¢£ gilts, service boars 
and young boars, and sows for sale. D. L. 
Poole, Berkshire Farms, E noree, 8. Cc. 

DUROC-JERSEYS. 

Duroc-Jersey Male Pig A. E. Miller, 
Hickory, N. C., Route 3. 

Duroc- Jerseys—Rich bre -eding, , high q quali- 


Moderate prices. C. G. Oakes, Assump- 
Illinois. 


ty. 
tion, 


GUINEA HOGs. 
~ Big. “Bone Guinea Hogs—The poor man’s 








hog. The hog for the South. He eats grass 
like a cow. It means less fence, less corn, 
and less worry? Send for bulletin, price 


list and description. W. W. Stevens, Willow 
Dale Farm, Mayfield, Ga. 


JACKS. 

“Fine Black Spanish Jack for Sale—Three 
years old. Gulf Mfg. Co., Gulf, N. C 
BAce MULEFOOT. — 
Mule-Footed Hogs are Hardy, 


Best hog for the South. Dinlap, 
port, Ohio. 

















Prolific— 
Williams- 





oO. I. Cc. 
. Hogs—all ages. 





o, i. G 
Crouse, N. 


Ramsey Bros., 





TAMWORTHS. 


~Pure-Bred Tamworth Boar—18 months oid, 
weighing about 300 pounds. Can be regis- 
tered. Price, $50. Write J. S. Coleman, 
Asheville, N. C. 


SHEEP AND GOATS. 


























25 Common Goats—$2 each, if all are tak- 

en at once. D. T. Vestal, Ore Hill, N. C. 
DOGS. 

Fox Hounds—New _ list free. .  Stodghill, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 

Pure-bred female Scotch Collie pup. D. F. 
Smith, Conover ,N. 

A Pure-Bred English Setter— Good re- 
triever. Write C. F. French, Clintwood, Va. 

Airedale Puppies for Sale—Eligible for 


registration. Samuel T. Earle, 
Avenue, Baltimore, M4. 


Great Dane Pups—Registered sire 
dam from the champions. Best guard. 
ery poultryman needs one. E. C. 
Son, Skippers, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Two young Angus bulls and Duroc-Jersey 
pigs for sale. All registered. J. M. Allen, 
Kingston, Tenn. 


Registered Poland China service boar, gilts 
and pigs. One registered Shropshire ram for 
sale. John D. Webb, Disputanta, Va 


Fifty dollars for either of three re co od 
Guernsey bulls, from advanced registered 
stock. Registered Berkshire pigs for sale. 
J. P. Fletcher, Fletcher, N. C. 


Pure-Bred Berkshires. Exceptionally choice 
individuals. Allages. Prices right for prompt 
acceptance. Write, explaining your needs. 
Herd of registered Red Polls at bargain. 
Fair Forest Farms, Enslie Nicholson, Pro- 
prietor, tJnion, Ss. Cc. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 


PLP 


BUTTERCUPS. 
Buttercup Chickens—Unlike others. 


1431 Linden 





and 
Ev- 
Dimick & 























LSSISII GS 


yreat 
layers. Stock and eggs for sale. William 
Tinnin, Rock Creek, N. C. 





LEGHORNS. 


Carefully selected Single Comb White Leg- 
horns. Fowls and eggs. G. C. Lacoste, 
Warrenton, N. C. 


Raleigh Fairs, first White Leghorn cock, 
and three other prize winners. Young's 
strain heads my pens. Eggs, two and three 
dollars, Jim Steagall, Oxford, N. C. 


Single Comb White Le ‘ghorns—That 4 we 
breed none but the best has been fully dem- 
onstrated by our winnings (this season) at 
Greensboro, Asheboro and Statesville. Eggs, 
$1.50, $2 and $3 sitting. Spetial prices on 
larger lots. 200 choice hens and pullets for 















































White Orpingtons Exclusively—Eggs, 
and $3 per 15. Few choice.cockerels, $3 and 
$5. Splendid stock. C. M. Muse, Carthage, 
North Carolina. 


Prize-Winning Single Comb Buff Orping- 
tons—Sons and daughters of Madison Square 


$2 








Garden winners. Eggs delivered. Write for 
mating list. Anna E. Beard, Raphine, Va. 
PLYMOU TH ROCKS. 
~ ‘Barred Rocks for Sale—tTrio, "$5. Eggs, 
15, $1.50. Express prepaid. C. T. Hamm, 

Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Famous Laying White Rocks—Rhinemil- 


ler’s strain. Eggs, $2.25 per 15. $4 per 30. 
Henry Stansell, Martin, Ga. 

Buff Plymouth Rocks—Two properly mat- 
ed pens and some extra fine cockerels for 


sale. A. H. Kirk, Herndon, Va 


3arred Plymouth Rocks—The SReyal Dive 














strain.. $1 each. Eggs, $1 a sitting of 15. 
Also Rhode Island Reds for same _ price. 
Mrs. W. H. Vince nt, Capron, Va 

be hompson > and McCue strains “Rimgieta. 
8 yearling hens and cockerel for $15. 
rare chance to get good stock at this season. 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Mrs. D. F. Clemmer, 
Sw voope, Va. 

RHODE ISL AND REDS. 
Proctor’s Progressive, Profitable, Pure 


Poultry—Single Comb, Rose Comb Reds, per- 
fected from leading strains. Prize-winners 
wherever shown, Leading in egg-laying con- 
tests everywhere. Got the habit. 


SsZs, 


$1.75, parcel post. Davy-old chicks, 25 cen.s. 
Stock for sale. I handle incubators. ‘Proc- 
tor’s Pointers’ every order. Satisfaction. 
Plainview Poultry Plant, _Salisbury, _N. _ Cc. 
WYANDOTTES. 
Columbian Wvyandoti Stock and Eggs 

















for sale. McBride Holt, "Graham, N.C. 
Fifty White Wyandotte Pullets for Sale— 
$1 each. John D. Webb, Disputanta, Va. 





Look !—Laying White Wyandotte pullets, 
and cockerels, $1 each. Prize-taking stock. 
J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 


White Wyandottes Exclusively—Excellent 
stock. Fine layers. Eggs, $2 per 15. Good 
hatch — Sunnybrook Farm, Mill- 
boro, N. C. 


Pure-Bred_ Silver 
Eggs, per sitting of 15, 
some young cockerel, 
s. Ss. Moore, Saxe, Va. 


Pure-Bred Poultry — White Wyandottes, 
Barred Rocks (Thompson strain), Leghorns 
(200-egg strain), Orpingtons and Black Mi- 
noreas; Mammoth Pekin ducks, Indian Run- 
ner ducks. Stock and eggs for sale. Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. c. 








Laced Wyandottes— 
$1.50. One hand- 
Apply for price. E. 





Silver. Laced Wy andottes | for Sale—A ‘few 
more fine cockerels. Prices within reach of 
all. Only one breed on the place. Best 
layers of American breed. Eggs for batch- 
ing a specialty. Book your orders early. 








M. L. Aderholt, Silver Laced Wyandotte 
breeder, Henry River, N. C. 
EGGS. 
Fifteen White Leghorn Eggs—$1. Mrs. 
Purdy, Mineral, Va. 





~ ‘Buff Leghorn Eggs—$2 for 15—Mrs. B. T. 
Bonner, Aurora, N. C. 


~ But Orpington ?< - 50 for 15. Estelle 
Weathers, Pregnall, S. 


~ ‘Buft Orpington ETE per 15. 
O. Bagley, Moyock, N. C. 


Houdans—$2 to $5 a pair. 
try Farm, Darlington, S. C. 


Brown Leghorns—Stock and eggs for sale, 
B. J. Temple, Hickory, N. C. 


Special Offer on Eggs—Cottondown Or- 
pington Yards, Raleigh, N. C. 


Ringlet Barred Rock Eggs—15, $1.25. Geo 
L. Mewborn, Snow Hill, N. C. 


Buff Orpington and White _— Eggs—15, 
Perry Yount, Hickory, N. 


Eges From Heavy-Weight White Cornish, 
$3. M. E. Kennedy, Temple, Ga 


Thompson's Famous Ringlet ‘Bes — 15, 
1. A. T. Lambeth, Sanford, N. C. 


Orpingtons, and Cornish Indian Game eg eges 
for sale. A. Perkins, South Hill, Va. 








Mrs. 
R. 





Modern Poul- 




















$1. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











Cornish Indians—White and Dark. Stock 
and eggs for sale. C. TT’. Miller, Hartsville, 
South Carolina. 

White Orpingtons 5x 3 Sggs from 
first pen, 15 for $3. Oakdale Farm, Marsh- 
ville, N. Cc. 

E ges for Sitting—Pure-bred White Leg- 
horn eggs, 15 for $1. E. K. Morris, Creed- 
moor, N. C. 

Kellerstrass White Orpington Eggs—$2.50 
for 15. Halifax Poultry Farm, Littleton, 
North Carolina. 

“Cook’s’’ Black Orpingtons—Stock, and 
eggs, $3 fifteen. Pearson, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

“Single ‘Comb Brown ‘Leghorn Eggs—Fif- 


teen for one dollar. B. 
North Carolina. 

Crystal White Orpingtons—Stock and eggs 
for sale. Treat-You-Right Farm, Falkland, 
North Carolina. 


Furr, Mooresville, 





Famous. Indian Runner Duck Eggs—15 
for $1. Eggs pearl white. Cantwell Price, 
Morristown, Tenn, 

Single Comb White Orpington “Eges—$1.5 
per sitting. Mrs. Harrington, eckingharn, 
N. C., Route 1, 








White Orpington Eges—The better kind. 
$1.50 and $2 sitting. S. J. Lowe, Concord, 
North Carolina. 


Single Comb Black Minorca Eges—Pure- 
bred stock. $1.50 for 15. State Line Poultry 
Yard, Gibson, N. CG. 


Eges fr om 








prize-winning Princess White 





Orpingtons at farmers’ prices. E. S. Yar- 
brough, Duke, N. C. 

“Ahconas—Brea for heavy winter layers. 
Eggs, $1.50 for 15; $2.50 for 30. R. C. Swof- 
ford, Gaffney, N. C. 

Buckeye Red eggs, $1.50 for 15; White 
Leghorn eggs, $1 for 15. J. P. Ekard, 
Route 3, Hickory, N. C. 

Eggs—From pen of prize winning Par- 


tridge Plymouth Rocks, 
cott, Greensboro, N. C. 


$2 a sitting. Boy- 





~ Bges for Hatching—C rystal White | Orping- 














ton. $1.50 per sitting of 15 eggs. Theo. Rob- 
erson, Williamston, N. cS. 

Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Prize- win- 
ning strains, Eggs, 18 for $1.50. J. M. 
Kelly, Gordonsville, | Tenn, 

~ White Or pington 1 EB ges—From a $250 pen. 
$4 per 15. Send for aa list. W:. ZF 

Katesville, N. 


Stric kland, 


Crys ‘stal White Orpington aie as per 15. 
Incubator orders a specialty, $10 per 100. 
W. E. Willis, Walden, Ga. 


Single Comb Rhode Isiand_ Reds—Eeggs | for 
hatching from best layers, $1.25 per 15. A. 
Je Barbour, _Cerro _Gordo, a 


Eggs from fine farm-raised Silver Laced 
Wyandottes. $1.50 per 15. Mrs. Joe S. John- 
ston, Route 1, Whitake TS, N. Cc 














Buff 
$3 per 15. 


E ges for Sale —From prize- -winning 
Orpingtons. Very fine strain. 
Mrs. Tom Craft, Hartwell, Ga. 


Eggs—Finest Single Comb Rhode 





Island 





Reds, $1.50. Mammoth Bronze turkeys, $3. 
Mrs. M. L. Callaway, Rayle, Ga. 
25 Barred Rock cockerels, $2.50 each. 15 


eggs, by parcel post, $1.50. R: G. Mosley. 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Route 2. 


~ Single Comb White Le -ghorn Eggs for Sale. 
For sitting, $1 per 15; $5 per hundred. L. 
M. Galloway, Davis Station, BS: 








Set White Orpington Eggs from Edenwood 
Farm, Raleigh, N. C.,-if you want the best 
for laying. premium winners. 


Single Comb White Le -ghorn Eges—From 
selected pen of perfect specimens, $1 for 15. 
Jonn Craven, Box 438, Le xington, mn. CY 


Pure White Runner Ducks—‘‘Patton” 
strain (Runner type). Large white eggs, $3 
per 12. E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 


White Orpington _ Eggs from Cook’s strain, 


They are 

















$1 per 15. Baby chicks, 15¢ apiece. Nice 
cocke -rels, $1. Emma Beaver, Glass, N. C. 
White Orpingtons—Write for mating | list 


and get special offer on eggs from best pens. 
Cottondown Orpington Yards, Raleigh N. C. 
White Wyandottes—13 eggs, $1. From 
good layers. Pullets and cockerels for sale 
reasonable. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C 








~ Begs—Mottled Aneonas, White Minorcas. 





$1. 50 per 15. S. S. Neal, Concord, N. C. 
“White Leghorn pullets. Eggs for hatch- 
ing, $1, 15. J. L. Johnson, Mebane, N. C. 





Buff and White Rocks That Win—Eggs 
and stock. W. F. Orrison, Herndon, Va. 


Fifteen White Wyandotte Eggs—$1. Cock- 
erels, $1. Joel Pretiow, Point Caswell, mC. 


“Quality Barred Rocks—Fifteen eSBs, $1! 50. 














Charles Whitaker, 1404 Gervais St., Colum- 
bia, Ss. Cc. 

Single “Comb Reds—Nothing else. Free 
range? Eggs by post. J. O. Barksdale, Red 


Hill, Va. 


Buff and Barred Rocks, Columbian Wyan- 
dottes—Eges, $1 per 15. Nannie Parks, 
Glass, N. C. 


Choice farm-raised 
by parcel post. W. 
Virginia. 


“Runner duck eggs, 
aie for sale. 
ry, N. 


Buff and White ~ Orpingtons ; and 
Runner Duck Eggs for sale. Ed. 
Loray, N. 


«,Ringlet | Barred P Plymouth 1 Rock 1] Eggs—15, 
$1.25; 30, $2.2 Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich 
Square, N. c. 








Silver Wyandotte 
B. Coleman, 


eggs 
Mannboro, 





Brown Leghorn hens, 
Dixie Poultry Yards, Hen- 





i Indian 
Bagwell, 

















Eggs—From Single Comb Buff and White 
Orpingtons (Cook, Owens, Kellerstrass), $2 
fifteen. Mrs. Fred Parker, Washington, N. C. 


Barred Rock Eggs of Quality—At right 
prices, Start right. Folder free. Laurel 
Bank Swine & Poultry Farm, Cruso, N. C. 


South Carolina’s finest strain of Single 
Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for $1 per sit- 
ting of 15. Order now. C. O, Carter, Varn- 
a. ¢& 








ville, 

Bellhaven Farm | now offers for sale eggs 
from its great and matchless yards of Indian 
Runner ducks. Bellhaven Farm, Johnson 
6; ity, Tenn. 








White Plymouth Rocks exclusively. 
from prize winners, $2 and $3 per 15. 
erels, $2 to $5 each. 


Eggs 
Cock- 
K. H. Patrick, White 





Oak, S. C. 

Best Laying Strain Single Comb White 
Leghorns—Properly mated. Eggs, 15, $1; 
45, “4 100, $5. Rose Hill Farm, Sea- 

mm: . 


grove, 





Single Comb White Orpington Eggs—For 


sitting. $1.50 for 15, f.0.b. Clinton. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. L CG. Wright, 
Clinton, N. C. 





Orpingtons—Cook's strain. 
ing, both White and Buff, $2 
A few Buff pullets for sale. 
Graham, N. C. 

Eggs From the Greatest Laying Fowls— 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas. Write for cireu- 
lar A, and special offer. W. H. Williams, 
Durham, N. C 


Eggs for hatch- 
-50_per 15 eggs. 
W. S. Vestal, 








Barred Rocks Exclusively. Hawkins strain. 
Pens headed by prize winners. Eggs, $2; 
utility eggs, $1 per sitting. Oakwood Farm, 
Sutherland, Va. 


Eggs—Single Comb 





Black Minorca, pure- 





eges reduced to $1.50 and $2. 


Single Comb 
Red eggs, prize winners, $1. 


Crouse Poultry 





references. No letters answered unless ref- | sale. Ward Bros. Leghorn Farm, Route 2, Kellerstrass Crystal White Orpington eges, 
erences are given. Address us at the nearest ] Greensboro, N. C, ‘i $2 per sitting. Snowflake Orpington Yards, 
office to you. Phillips Boyd Publishing = Raleigh, N. Cc. 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, Texas, and ORPINGTONS. : a t 1 Single C “sare 
Little Rock, Ark. Single Comb White Orpingtons—Fine lay- cges from good strain Single Com vi Soe 
a Oe pe 6, We Gay BH. Clever. | Loeere meee, 5 cents wach.” s. FT. Seeteas, 
POSITIONS WANTED. McPhersonville, S. C. " Merritt, N. C. 

Wanted—Position as farm manager. Ex- High-Class Kellerstrass Crystal White Or- White W yandottes, Single — Comb White 
perience, Taken course at A. & M. College. | pington cockerels, $5 each. Eggs, $2 sitting. | Leshorns. Eggs, $1.50 per 15; $7 per 100. 
tood reference. Box A, St. Paul, N. C Il. G. Ferrell, Kinston, N. C. Prize matings, $3 per 15. Day-old chicks, 

- - = $15 per 100. Igloe Farm, Lynchburg, Va., 
LIVES®TOCK Single Comb Buff Orpingtons of Quality— | Route 1. 
tex? Peer Po Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Mating list on request. —_——___——_—— — 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. Fairlea Farm, Pikeville, N. C. - rata + ae Png ge anaes eee 
a arate ——_—_—— e eggs, “> +o n per 2. ngile 

Three Registered Young Aberdeen-Angus Burt Orpingtons—Won at Asheville, Ra- | Barred Plymouth Rocks, $2 and_ $2.50. 
bulls for sale at Southern farmers’ prices— |] leigh, Columbia, Charlotte. Stock and eggs | White Orpingtons, $2.50. Guarantee 8 fer- 
splendid individuals from first-class herd. | for sale. Write me. Bloom Kendall, Shel- | tile eggs, and prepay express. Buggaboo 
Rusher Farm, Salisbury, N. C. by, N. C. Farm, Dimmette, N. C. 


ards, Crouse, N. C. 


bred (Northrup strain). Greatest all-year ° 
layers. $1.50 and $3 per 15. E. E. Marsh, 
Marshville, N. mcs 

Look !—Prize- winning - Black Orpington 
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Saturday, March 8, 1913.] 











EGGS. 

Light Brahmas (Felch hn strain), Single 
Comb White Leghorns—Eggs, $1.50 per 15, 
or $7 per hundred. Broken eggs replaced. 
Satisfaction ote Gordon Wilfong, 
Newton, 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Prize- 
winning birds. Eggs, $1 per fifteen; by par- 
cel post, prepaid, = Montview Poultry 
Farm, | Boomer, N. C 

~Pure- e-Bred Barred Rock Eggs—Farm- 


raised, utility stock, none better, try them, 
$1.25 per 15. Mrs. Leland Adams, States- 
ville, N. C., Route 4. 


Famous winter-laying, 1911 hens, 1912 pul- 
lets (Corning strain), $1. Eggs from breed- 
ing pen, $1. for 15. Holly Grove Poultry 
Farm, Gibsonville, ie. 


~ Fertile Eggs—From pure-bred White Leg- 
horn and White Rock birds of famous Amer- 
ican strains. $3 for 15. Supply limited. F. 
H. Gates, Hoffman, N. C. 


Partridge Rock Eggs—First prize winners 
at Nashville and Atlanta. Heavy egg-laying 
strain. Prices reasonable. McGlothlin Poul- 
try Farm, Portland, Tenn. 


Notice—Egegs from utility and show birds. 
Crystal White Orpingtons, Rhode Island 
Reds, Mottled Anconas. 15, > 50. Norwood 
Poultry Farm, Norwood, N. C. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Blue rib- 
bon winners. Fertile eggs, $1 for 15, by ex- 
press; $1.25 by parcel post. Woodside 
Poultry Yards, Boomer, N. C, 

Eggs—Cheap this season to introduce fine 




















stock White Wyandottes, Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds. 15 for $1. John E. 
Shepherd, Burlington, N N. C., Route 4. 


Silver Hamburg Chickens—The greatest 
egg producers and prettiest birds on earth. 
Eggs, $1.50 for 15. Mrs. Amanda Lee, 
Brotherton, Tenn. 


Columbian Plymouth Rocks, Partridge 
Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, White Pekin 
ducks. Stock and eggs for sale. x. 6B. 


Shivers, Batonton, Ga. 





Prize-W inning Partridg Wvyandottes for 
Sale—Won first, second and third premiums 
at Columbia Poultry Show. Also eggs of 
same, for hatching. Prices furnished on 
application. Address Luther Fields, Lamar, 
South Carolina. 


I Won at Raleigh | Fair, on White Plym- 
outh Rocks, first, second,* third cockerel; 
first, secoid, third pu:let; second, third hen, 
At Granville Fair, first pen; first trio; first, 
second hen, second cockerel. Eggs from first 
pen, $2.50; "second pen, $1.50. Fishel strain. 
R. Bowden, Oxf ford, ae 


If It’s Eggs for Hatching, I have them. 
Pure-bred White Orpington, White Rock, 
White Wyandotte, Dark Brahma, Partridge 














Cochin, Silver Spang!:d Hamburg, Fawn 
Runner duck. All eggs, $2.25 per 15; $4 
for 30. Personal check will delay orders. 


J. B. Thomason, n, Martin, Ga. 


-Esggs— From n magnificent Single | Comb 
White Leghorns, hcaded by King Commo. 
dore, $2 per 15; second pen, $1 per 15. Sil- 
ver Spangled Hamburgs, headed by William 
Penn, cockerel from a $75 imported trio, 
$1.50 per 15. Indian Runners, $1.50 per 15. 
A. C. Kerley, Mooresville, c 


Eggs for Hatching from Nine Leading 
Breeds—Partridge Plymouth Rock eggs, $2; 
White and Black Orpingtons, $1.50; Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Partridge Wvyandottes, Columbian 
Wvyandottes, $1.25; White and Brown Leg- 
herns, $1 per sitting of 15 eggs. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Write us. Murray Stock 
& Poultry Farm, Catawba, N. C. 














Barred Plymouth Rock E ggs—$1, 15. Only 
one breed. Fine strain, good winter layers. 
Few Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs. West- 
ern Slope Ranch, R. 2, Salisbury, N. C. 


You Want the Best Winter Lay ens ?—Get 
our superb Golden Buff Orpingtons. Eggs 
from sp¢cial mated pens, $3; utility yards, 
$1.50. Elk-Villa Poultry Yards, Elkin, N. C. 


White Indian Runner Duck Eggs—Breed- 
ing stock direct from best prize pens in 
America. High-class White Orpington ie 
Prices reasonable. M. P. Griffin, Easley, Ss. 


~ Pure White Indian Runner duck eggs and 
White Leghorn chicken eggs. Prize winning 
and the heavy-laying strains. Prices reas- 
onable. Address Jas. I. Hatfield, Douglas, 
Georgia. 


























Single Comb Black Minorcas—With show 
records. Breeders for ten years. Eggs, 15 
for $1.50; 30 for $2.50; 100 for $7. Special 
mating, 30 for $15. B. Cc. Routh, Randle- 
man, N.. C. 


Pure White Runner Duck eggs, Fishel 
strain, $3.50 and $5 per sitting. White Or- 
pington eggs, Cook’s strain, $1.50 per sitting. 
Crystal White Poultry Yards, Yorkville, S. 
c., Route 3. ; 


Ese ss for Hatching—From prize-winning 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
2, $3 and $5 per 15. Write for mating 
list West Durham Poultry Farm, West 
Durham, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—Specialist 
eggs from first prize stock, $1.50 for 15, or 
$6 per 100. 50 good breeding hens, 1 year 
old, $1 each. Mrs. D. F. Douglass, Ruby, 
South Carolina, 














Eggs for Sale—From our famous 250-egg 
strain. Penciled Runner ducks, also select 
pen Rhode Island Reds, $1.50 sitting. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Dixie Poultry Farm, 
Hawkinsville, Ga 


I breed Kellerstrass ‘“‘Crystal’’ White Or- 
pingtons exclusively. Eggs from my best 
pen, $2 per 15; $3.50 per 30, ete. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, Roy Hornaday, Rock 
Creek, N. C., Route 2. 


Cline Strain White Orpingtons, Willoughby 
strain White Wyandottes. Eggs from either, 
$2.25 per 15; $4 for 30. Fishel White Run- 
ner duck eggs. $4 per 15. Square Deal 
Poultry Farm, Martin, Ga. 


Winter Layers are the Best Payers—-Rose 
Comb White Wyandottes exclusively. Eggs: 
from carcfully mated birds, pen No. 1, $3; 
No, 2, $2; No. 3, $1.. No scrub stock. F. S. 
Parker, Lancaster, S. C., Route 5. 


Eggs!!!—White Orpington, White Leghorn, 
Runner ducks. Utility grade, $5 a hundred. 
Write for prices. Buff and Black Orpington, 
White Wyandotte, Indian Runner, by sitting 
or by 50. Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. 


Eggs for Sitting—From first and second 
prize winners at Columbia Poultry Show. 
Single Comb Buff Orpingtons. First, $2.50 
for 13; second, $1.50 for 13. Indian Runner 
duck eggs, + per dozen. Mrs. A. T. White, 
Camden, §S. C. 




















Eggs—Cook’s White Orpingtons, Hawkins’ 
Barred. Rocks, Foy’s Single Comb White 
Leghorns, Foster’s Rose Comb Reds, Foy’s 
Runner ducks, and imported Cornish Games. 
Doilar per sitting. Rockdale Farm, Barber, 
North Carolina. 








Eges—$1 and 
pullects won 1, 2, 3, in 


Single Comb Buff Leghorn 
$1.50 a sitting. My ° 
Greensboro; 1, 2, 3, Danville; 1, 3, Ashboro; 
1, Asheville; 1, 2, Winston-Salem; 1, 2, 3, 
at Henrietta, and 1, 2, s, 5, at Shelby. 
cott, Greensboro, N. C 


Fine Blue Pe arr White Faced Black 
Spanish, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, and 
White Runner ducks. First prizes at the 
Tennessee and Georgia State Fairs, 1911-12. 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Duck eggs, $3 per 12, 
H. T Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, 


Boy- 








“Stop he re if you want highest class White 
Orpington eggs for least mone y. Stock rais- 
ed om $30 sittings of eggs, from Keller- 
strass and Cook. $1 per sitting. White In- 


dian Runner duck eggs, $3 per sitting. Mrs. 
w. A. Sunivan, Ware Shoals, S <; 
Parir ge P lymouth Roc k : Eggs—First pen n 





headed by second cock, Madison Square Gar- 
den, 1913, mated to five females including 
4th pullet, Madison Square Garden, 1913 
and other prize winners, Prices reasonable. 
Miss Stella McG lothlin, es ortland, Te nn. 


The famous Cook 
and Black 
Rocks; 
per 15. 


. and 1 Kellerstrass White 
Orpingtons; Noftzger Partridge 
Cornish Games. Eggs, $2, $3 and $5 

Fawn and White Runner Ducks. 
zes, $1, $2 and $3 per 12. All yards heaad- 
ed by prize-winning males, at Charleston, 
columbia and other shows. Free mating 
ist tells how to feed chicks, ducklings, and 


gying hens. *‘Beverlea Plantation, Darling- 
on, S. C. 



















pLCES: 

Wild Mallard Duck Eg gs—De livercd to 
you by parcel post. Send $2 for 12. Andrew 
Mclaughlin, Raphine, Va. 


Eggs—White 








Indian Runner duck, $2.50 
per dozen. Buff Orpington duck, $4 pcr 
dozen. Both prize winners. Mra. J. As 


MclHiugh, Greenville, S. C., Route 7. 


Big Mone y Make rs—W hite Indian Runner 
ducks. Eggs for hatching. Barred and 
White Rocks. Write quick for prices and 
w winnings. Cc. C. Shelley, Dec ‘he rd, Tenn. 


~~ Harshbarger strain Indian Runner ducks, 
eggs and day-old ducklings; (Cook strain) 
Single Comb White Orpingtons, cockerels 
and eggs for sale. J. W. Mallard, Thomas- 
ving& N. 























If you want eggs from the best Buff Leg- 
horns and Buff Orpingtons in the South, 
send me your order. Eggs, $1, $2, $3 and $5 
per 15. My Leghorns won more first and 
second prizes than all competitors combined. 


Mating list free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Wade H. Cline, _Concord, N.C. 

Eggs—$1 pe r 15, from pure -bred “Rhode 
Island Reds, White Leghorns, Anconas (all 


Single Comb). Fawn and White Indian Run- 
ner duck eggs, $1 per 138. Ducks, $1 each, 
Baby chicks, 15 cents each. Scagrove Stock 
and Poultry Farm, Seagrove, NC: 


Comb White 





Le ghorns—200- -ege 

Won at Ashboro, first cock, pullet, 

pen; second cockercl, hen; sweepstakes 

cock, Indian Runner ducks. Silver Laced 

Wyandottes. Barred Rocks. Mapleton Farms, 
J. A. _Groome & Sons, | Greensboro, _N. Cc. 


Ww “hite Rocks, White Leghorns—Winners at 
Greensboro, Asheboro, Charlotte, Won 10 
ribbons at Asheboro, also silver medal for 
best male in show. Stock for sale. Eggs 
from best matings, $1.50 to $2.50 for 15. 


~ Single 
strain. 


Write us your wants. Randolph Poultry 
Farm, Ashe boro, N, GC, 











Barred Rocks, ‘Black Minorcas and Single 
Comb Rhode Island Reds. During the heavy 
laying season I will offer my first pen eggs 
that were formerly $2.50, at $1.50 per 15. I 
have the best pens I have ever had. Book 
your orders now. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. O. Pruitt, Franklinton, N. C. 


Four Buff Rock and 
outh Rock cockerels, $2 to $5 apiece. 
for hatching, from Buff Rocks, 
Rocks, Black Langshans, Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, Silver Laced Wyandottes, $1.50 
to $3 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lau- 
rinlean Poultry Yards, C, McLaurin, Dillon, 
Ss. C., Route 1. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


DR morn 
Incubator for §S 





six Partridge “Plym- 
Eggs 
Partridge 





Saic—Brand new Cyphers, 
latest pattern, 400-egg capacity. Price, $28. 
Mrs. F, A. Sullivan, Ware Shoals, S. C. 


‘One > Standard Cyphers Incubator for 
Sale—144-egg size, in perfect condition. First 
check for $18 gets this bargain. Ed. Starnes, 
Granite Falls, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLA} NTS. 


PRIDDDDNOrre ror PO 


C ABB. AGE. 








Prr~rnne 





First Cockerel at Statesville — Hottest 


competition in State. White Orpingtons and 
White Runners. Eggs, $2.50 per sitting. 


Express prepaid on 
Hunter, Norwood, N. 


~ Jefferson White Runner Ducks—Greatest 
winners in thé South. First prize winners, 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, 


two sittings. | 1 
os 








Savannah, and Atlanta. Descriptive price 
list free. Stock and Eggs. Jefferson Farm, 
Albany, Georgia. 

TURKEYS. 








Pure Buff Turkeys—W hile they last at $8 
a pair, $11 a trio, $5 a single tom. A. 
Covington, Gibson, N. C. 

White Holland Turkey Eggs—30c each; $3 
per 11, Single Comb Brown Leghorn ani 
Thompson's Ringlet Barred Rock eggs, i5, 
$1; 60, $3. Rock pei pd $1, " epaae Mrs. 
M. J. Carpenter, Ansonville, N. 


TWO OR MORE amie 


Eggs, Buff Orpington chickens, 
ducks. E. L. 


Runner 
Green, Lucama, N. C. 
Fifteen Eggs, 


$1—White Leghorn, Single 
Comb Reds, Fawn and White Runner ducks. 
Harvey Wicks, Glen Allen, Va. 


Black Minorcas, .White Orpingtons—W in- 
ners wherever shown. Mating List free. 
Lowe’s Poultry Farm,-Burlington, N. C. 


Special Reduction on Barred Rocks, Ham- 
burgs, and Runner ducks. Eggs at half price. 
Vrite for circular. Valley Head Poultry 
Farm, Big Rock, Tenn., Route 2 C. 


“Black Mit Minorcas, White Orpingtons—Fifty 
fine cockerels for sale cheap. A lot of pul- 
lets. Eggs ready to ship. Always winners, 
Midnight Poultry Farms, Asheboro, N. C. 


~ ‘Baby Chicks and ~ Ducklings for Sale— 
Black, White Orpingtons, White Leghorns, 
Barred Rocks, Runner ducks. Low prices, 
E. R. Bowman, E 120, New Mar- 


























delivered. 
ket, Va. 

Pure-bre@ Fawn and White Indian Run- 
ner ducks and Single Comb White Leghorns. 








Cabbage Plants—75 cents per r 1,000. WwW. 
W. H. Proctor, Morrisville, N. C. 


Cabbage and Lettuce Plants—$1 per thou- 


























sand. Leading Varieties. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

Cabbage Plants Trost-proof, from choice 
seed (all varieties). “Wakefields’’ a spe- 
ciality. $1 per thousand. F. B. Marsh, 
Marshville, N. C., Route 2. 

Cabbage, Cauliflower, Lettuce, . Parsley, 


and Strawberry plants; Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb roots; Horseradish sets. Ask for price 
list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof. All 





varie- 


ties (Wakefields a specialty), from select 
seed. Weather hardened, $1 per thousand; 
three thousand or more 75c. Edgeworth 





Farm, Marshville, . C.,. Route 2, 








Cabbage Plants — Open air- grown and 
frost-proof. Guaranteed. Prices, 1,000 for 


$1; 5,000 for $4.25. Varieties, Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Augusta Trucker, Flat Dutch. Now ready. 
H. E. Simpson, Route 1, Piedmont, 8. C. 


Cal ybage Plants!!—Fine and stocky. Lead- 
ing varieties. Cheap and quick delivery, be- 
ing on main line of Southern Railway. Price, 
$1 per 1,000. In lots of 5,000 and over, 90c 
per 1,000. Special prices to Union agents 
and dealers. Large lots cheaper. W.. Te 
Kivett, High Point, N. C 


~ Cabbage Plants—Wakeficld and Succession, 
75c per thousand; two thousand, $1.40; by 
mail, postpaid, 20 cents per hundred. Ber- 
muda grass roots, 75c per sack. Large or- 
der price on application. Nancy Hall and 
Triumph sweet potato plants, $1.50 per 
thousand. Farmers’ Plant Co., Enterprise, 
South ¢ ¢€ arolina, 














“We want your orders for cabbage plants, 
also beet, onion and lettuce plants. Prices: 
one to four thousand, @ $1.25 per thousand; 
five to eight thousand, @ $1 per thousand; 
nine thousand and over, @ 5e pcr thou- 
sand. We guarantee satisfaction, or your 
money refunded, and will tie plants in bun- 
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Hasting’s Prolific Seed Corn—Choice field 
selected, Yield 115 bushels per acre. Bush- 
el, $2. Ernes t atc Hickory, N. C. 


winning ~ Boone County. 
eoetuey selected ana tested, $2 bushel. Or- 
dar promptly or we can’t supply you. Also 
pure-bred Berkshires. Blueridge Farm, Bed- 











ford, Va. 
s COTTON. F 
oS otton “fe ed Success — 2 % bales. ~ Few 
bushels at $1. Jd. D. Sharp, Elm City, N. C 
r ‘olumbia Long | Staple Cotton Se e a—$1. 25 


per bushel, 
Miller. 


Lewis Long Staple Cottonseed—One dollar 
per bushel. M. Farris, R. F. D. 15, Pine- 
ville, N. C. 


* Be ‘wis Long-Staple Cotton Seed—Buy | ‘from 
originator and get the best. Now offered 19¢ 
for 1912 crop. Write for prices. E. P. Lew- 
is, Gastonia, im. ©. 

Fifty 2-bushel bags of pure strain of 
Lewis Long-Staple cotton seed for sale, at 
$3 per bag. Orders will be filled in order 
rece ceived. A. J. McKinnon, Jr., » Maxton, N. C. 


150 Bushels Keenan Staple. Cotton Seed— 


f.o.b. Prosperity, S. C., by B. L. 





























Yield, eight bales on seven acres. Sacked 
from gin. No disease. Price, $1 per bushel. 
Jas. A. Harrington, Rockingham, N. C., 
Route iu 





‘Half- and-Half Cottonse -ed—$3.50 per bush- 
el. 48 to 50 per cent lint. High Linter, $2 
per bushel; 44 to 47 per cent lint; 1,600 
pounds cotton per acre. E. L. Lynch, Snow 
Bali, N, c. 


my “oC ook’s Improved 1] Big Boll” made two 


500-pound bales per acre on ordinary land. 
Early, easy to pick, 40 per cent lint, free 
from disease, $1 bushel. W. R. Craig, San- 
ford, N. C. 


Webber Long-Staple Cotton Seed—At 75 
cents per bushel; ten-bushel lots, $6.50. One 
year removed from originator. Sells for 18- 
20 cents per pound. J. L. Bunch, McColl, 
South Carolina, 








“Columbia Long Staple Cotton Seed—$1 per 
bushel. My 1912 crop brought 17% and 18 
cents. 1,600 pounds seed cotton makes a 500- 
pound bale. Brooks Brown, Blythewood, 
South Carolina. 


Wanted—1i00 to 200 bushels Bates cotton 
seed for planting. Nothing but a guaranteed 
pure variety desired. Address, stating price, 
Robeson Development Company, Lumberton, 
North _ Carolina, 





For Sale—Just a few of my improved 
Keenan long staple seed, at $2.50 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Dunbar, S. C. Also prize-winning S. 
Cc. Buff Orpington, eggs, at $2 for 13. J. T. 
Lee, Dunbar, S. 








Keenan Long § Staple Cotton Seed for Sale. 
One dollar per bushel, cash. A thrifty, 
large-boll variety, easy to pick. Make more 
lint per acre than Simpkins’, and brings 5 
cents a@ pound more. Have raised it two 
years to profit. Write for information. G. 
W. Bullard, Hayne, N. 





Mitchell’s Early Prolifie Yield Cotton— 
Bred for intensive culture and defying boll- 
weevil, insects and frost. Tested and proven 
the earliest, most prolific and largest yield, 
100 pounds seed, sealed and guaranteed, $5, 
freight paid. Sugar Loaf Farm, Youngs- 
ville, N. C. 


Mexican Big Boll, Five Lock Cotton Seed. 
50 bolls pound. Very early, picks easy, 
hands pick one-third more than smaller va- 
rieties. 37 per cent lint. Planted number 
of Varieties, find Mexican best. Guaranteed 
free from disease. One to five bushels, $1.25; 
larger quantities, $1. M. H. Blair, Sharon, 
South Carolina. 








Allen, Brabham, and Columbia long- -staple 
cotton seed. Disease free. Big boll, pro- 
lific. Bred and selected for lint that sold in 
1911 and 1912 at 15%c to 18%c, by H. Eu- 
gene Fant, seed breeder, and member South 
Carolina Plant Breeders’ Association. A 
limited amount of pedigreed seed, at $1.25 
per bushel. Route 83, Seneca, s. s 


Long Staple Cottonseed—We have for sale 
a lot of pure Webber Cottonseed. These 
seed were bred last year by Mr. D. R. 
Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., and were kept 
pure this year by careful handling at the 
gin. Webber cotton produces as well as 
any short-staple variety, better than a good 
many kinds; has an extra long staple, and 
matures earlier than any big boll variety. 
We are making a bale per acre on our best 
lands this year, and it has not been a favor- 














Large white egg strain, $5 per 100. Circu- | dles. Write, telegraph or telephone your | able year for cotton with us. Special prices 

lar. Bay View Poultry Farms, Shelltown, | orders to Young’s Island Plant Co., Young’s | in car lots. Write for prices at once. P. H. 

Maryland. Island, Ss. Cc. Rogers & Son, Society Hill, S. C. 

~ Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old CORN. Spring Grove Cotton Seed for Sale—A very 

and young. Indian Runner ducks, white Paar ~ - 2 -x7i1) | early cotton. Matures on all lands. Medium 
7h oor Land Corn—Field selected seed, Will cae Poy Fe 

and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- average two ears to the stalk, $2 per bushel. large bolls, @ good picker, small seed. Ma- 


pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
c. 


ory, N. 





Orpingtons—Cockerels, 
per 15. Black Minorcas, 
eggs, $1. White Wyandotte 
Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Stone- 


White | Minorcas, 
$2. Eggs, $1.50 
Anconas, $1.50 
eggs, $1. 
ville, N. 


White 
$4 per 





Cochins and Light Brahmas, $3 to 
pair. White Leghorn hens, $1.50 
each. White Leghorn and White Wyandotte 
eggs, $1 per 15. Mrs. J. O. Deal, Granite 
Falls, N. 


Mammoth Bronze 
White Wyandottes, Single Comb 
pingtons, Runner (White and 
White) ducks, Stock and eggs. 
Lebanon, Tenn. 


White Orpingtons, Wyandottes and Eggs 
for sale. 3 firsts, 3 seconds, 3 thirds, 1 fourth, 
1 sweepstakes; best bird in show, winning at 
Lenoir and Statesville. D. W. Yount, Gran- 
ite Falls, N. | Cc. 


Anconas, 





Rose Comb 
White Or- 
Fawn and 
Ona Waters, 


Turkeys, 








‘Silver _ : “Spang le Tee Hamburgs, 


Rhode Island Reds, Barred Ringlets and 
White Plymouth Rocks. State Fair prize 
winners. 15 eggs, $1.50; ae $2.50. S. E. 


Winston, Young gsville, N. 


First Prize-Winning, Pure-Blood, Blanch- 
ard Strain Single Comb White Leghorn cock- 
erels, $1.50. White Wyandotte cockerels. 
Will exchange cockerel for pure Blanchard 
strain eggs. Write quick, Limited number. 
Joe H. Turner, Norwood, m. < 


Prize-Winni ng Blue Andalusians, _ Black 
Spanish, Mottled* Anconas, pure White and 
Fawn and White Indian Runner ducks, the 
greatest layers. First prizes, Charlotte, etc. 
Eggs, cheap. Write for booklet. Leslie Bo- 
lick, Conover, N. -C 





Will ship in the ear. -D. T. 
North Caro} ina, 

Seed Cor n—Goodman’ a $F rolific. A pur 
varieties, $2 per bushcl. Send cash with ov- 
der. No order taken for less than one bush- 
el, John P. Cheney, Marictta, Ca, 


Big Two-Earced 


Watson, Kenly, 














He« ‘avy , White Corn—Field 

















selected, $3 bushel; $1 peck. Pure, well- 
“matured Cleveland cotton seed, greawn 1911, 
$1 bushe ‘l. WwW. L. Ke nn¢ dy, Te mple, Ga. 

The Raligh Prolific Seed Corn made ex- 
cellent yields in United ates Demonst~va- 
tion Work in North Carolina last scacon. 
Price, $3.75 per bus} a $1 per peck. Raleigh 
Seed Farm, Ralei: cc. 

Seed Corn—¢ toodmen’'s Prolific. A pure- 
bred type of rather trim variety; white, d: 
grain, medium hard; good yiclder. Prize 


winner at Raleigh, National Corn Show. $2.5 
bushel, 75¢c peck, f.o.b. Mt. Ulla, N. C. Jno. 
K. Goodman, Mt. Ulta, N.C. 

My ‘“ ted Cob Prolific’ is the only corn in 
North Carolina guaranteed to shell 90 per 
cent. One to three ears to stalk. One car 
shells as much as two of the average prolific 
varieties. Pushel, $2.50; half bushel, $1.50; 
peck, Lom Ree R. Craig, Sanford, N.C. 














Bigg Seve on-Ré Corn—For 18 years I 
have been grow res Cee highly prolifie corn. 
I made one year 35 barrels to the acre. I 
plant in good land, heavily manured, in 
double rows 2% and 5 feet apart. I plant 


one grain at a place, 
according to land. Plant when land is warm 
and ready. This corn was awarded a siiver 
medal at the St. Louis Exposition. Price, $3 
for one bushel; $5 for two bushels; $1 for 
one peck. No order taken for less than one 
peck. Noah Biggs, Scotland Neck, N. C. 


8 to 15 inches apart, 








tures after grain crops, and has been tested 
at Clemson Agricultural College and made 
a good record. This cotton originated from 
one stalk of cotton, finger-picked, and has 
been improved; ginned separate, and are 
guaranteed to be pure. This cotton is a very 
heavy yielder. One of its good features is 
that it is not given to storm-wasting. And 
in a country infested with boll-weevils I 
don’t think any cotton its superior. $2.50 
per bushel; 5 bushels, $10, f.0.b. Cross Hill, 
s. Cc. 10 per cent discount on large lots. I 
i1Iso have Batt’s Improved Prolific corn from 
the originator, pure, $2.50 per bushel; 5 bush- 











els, $10. S. A. Browne, Cross Hill, SS. Cc. 

cow PEAS, 

~ Ore ‘e Thousand | Bushe Is of Cow ype as for Sale. 
w i. Hall & Co., Greenville, mM 

Cov “peas for § Sale—In car lots or less. “We 
can :;upply all varieties. Wire us for sam- 
ples and delivered prices. J. C. Roney & 
Co., i »mphis, Tenn, 

PEANU 

£ Valencia Peanuts for Sale—$1. 50 oer 
bushel, I. W. Edwards, Carthage, N. 

200 Busiels Heav y Variety Bunch Peanu 
90 cents »er bushel. Mrs. E. D. acoee 
Stok N..-C. 

_ POTATOES 

Sweet Potatoes for Sale—Write for price. 
J. A. Propet _Hickory, N. C., Route 3. 

Fifty Barrcis of | Fall Potatoe s—Red | Bliss, 
at 33. W. Nichols, Vanceboro, LN. + 
Sweet Potatoes—Nanc y Hall, ~ Pumpkin 
Yam, Catawba Yam, and Southern Queen. 
Vrite for prices. Gordon Wilfong, Newton, 


North Carorina. 
pet a 

oon 
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THE MARKETS. 











FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 





RALEIGH MARKETS. 


«Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
February 26, 


Cotton. * 
Good mid@ling .....ccseccscee 18% 
Strict middling ......... ee 12% 
Middling ........ wekswdod cove, AE 
LOW GPAACR ..ccsccccccesee 8010 
Receipta, 100 bales, 





Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 
EXIST  GTAGER occ c svcwscisece $5.50 @$5.90 


Lower grades ......--eeeees - 4.85 @5.25 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel. -78@_ .82 
WOO. S TRIMER occ ccscseveves -73@_~ «75 
Timothy hay, per ton .......-.$22.50@23.50 
-__ooooeoo 
Provisions, 





Snowdrift shortening, per case... 5.75 

Compound, tierce basis .......+.. 8%c 

Pure lard, tierce basis .......... 12%c 

Cheese—Full cream ..... Sedveves -18@18%e 
Meats. 

BO De FRAG ike cece ccccwccenss -11.40@11.50¢c 

Hams, sugar-cured .........%.. 17 %@18 %e 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


February 24. 


Steers—Best, per cwt........... 
Medium to good . ‘ 
Common to fair 

Heifers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good ... 
Common to fair 

Cows—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good ...... 














OTRO. 70 TENE 6... cece cece -25@ 
Semen DOr CWE wc cccccccswses .50@ 6.5 
A eee -75@ 6. 
Calves—Extra, per cwt ........- 9.00@10. 

Medium rrr errr TeeL TTR... oy 
Dairy cows, per head ..........30.00@70.00 
Hogs—Best, per cwt .. 8.85 

PST ere ee eee 8.25@ 8.75 

Sows and stags Stews ss ocee Se Cee 
Sheep—Best, per cwt .......... 6.00@ 6.50 

Common to fair............ 3.50@ 4.50 

ror ery eee ree 4.00@ 8.50 





SAVANNAH COTTON 
(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Bditer 
The Cotton Record.) 

February 27. 

Ordinary ... 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling . 
Good middling eats 
Total sales—bales 3,918 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton......$26.00 





Cottonseed meal, per ton............- 28.00 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton...........+. 13.00 
The market has been quiet, but in the 


main steady during the week. There was at 
times some speculative pressure induced by 
entirely external influences, but as holders 
had already sold about all the cotton they 
had for sale around current prices, the effect 
was of no great importance. Weakness in 
securities due for the most part to causes 
which have little or no connection with cot- 
ton, nevertheless through the financial side 
reflected upon the demand for the staple. 
Latterly the general situation has become 
more cheerful, but there does not seem to be 
much cotton for sale at the prevailing level. 

The export movement has been much 
smaller recently. There is hardly any doubt 
that this arose from the expectation of large 
lots being forced out on the nearer approach 
of the planting season. This expectation 
was based mainly on the belief persistent- 
ly held by many, of a crop considerably 
larger than warranted by the facts. It does 
not appear possible that such ideas can be 
clung to much longer, for all signs now con- 
firm the views of the shorter crop people. 
Statisticians have been basing their calcula- 
tions of supply on a total crop of about 14,- 
500,000 bales, which amount would no doubt 
allow the year to pass without the develop- 
ment of any inconvenient shortage. But the 
actual production does not promise as much 
as 14,000,000 bales, and some do not look 
for much over 13,500,000 bales. Naturally, 
this is an entirely different proposition, and 
as the trade becomes gradually forced to 
recognize the fact that the supply has been 
materially over-estimated, the waiting policy 
is likely to be abandoned. 

As uncertainty regarding the old crop dis. 
appears, the question of the new crop will 
become paramount. Weather conditions were 
more favorable most of the week, but at the 
close have changed for the worse again. Low 
temperatures over the great bulk of the belt 
prevented rapid surface drying, and renewal 
of heavy rains will cause further delay. 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS’ 


There were small sales at South Boston, 
but the offerings were of a better quality. 
It is thought that in the neighborhood of 
2,000,000 pounds may be sold on this market 
between this and the end of the season, 
Prices the past week were very satisfactory. 

There was little change in prices or qual- 
ity of offerings on the Danville market for 
the past week. Receipts were light. The 
amount of tobacco in hands of farmers is 
small, and this will be brought to market 
as fast as _ possible. Trading in redried 
stock was of a retail nature, no large sales 
having been reported. 

The crop of tobacco around Lynchburg is 
nearer sold out than ever known before at 
this time of the year. It is supposed that 
about 80 per cent has already »been disposed 
of. Prices on all grades hold firm, altho 
lugs show weakness, owing to _ inferior 
grade. The receipts for the past week were 
light, with all good grades in strong de- 
mand. Sales for week ending February 21, 
384,700 pounds. 

The Petersburg market was very active 
during the week, with sales aggregating 
211,500 pounds. Fine wrappers brought from 
$17 to $20 per hundred pounds, the last 
price being the highest of the season. Prob- 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


POTATOES. 
Sound Nancy Hall Seed Sweet Potatoes— 
$1 per bushel. Welch Wilbur, Newberry, 8. C. 
Sweet Potato Plants — Farmers’ “Nancy 
Hall” and prolific “Porto Rico,” at $1.60 per 





~ 





thousand. Special prices for quantities. 
Plants now ready. Fred Preston, Pine Cas- 
tle, Fla. 





Seed Sweet Potatoes—Southern Queen, 
Early Triumph, Yellow Jerseys and Red po- 
tatoes, at $2.75 per standard size 3-bushel 





crate, f.o.b. Newton. J. S. Wilfong, New- 
ton, N. C. 
Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall, Pump- 


kin Yam, Myers’ Early, and Triumph, $1.25 
per bushel. Plants from above varieties, 
$1.75 per 1,000. Myers Seed & Plant Co., 
Tifton, Ga. 


Going to bed 1,000 bushels sweet potatoes, 
Eastern Yam variety. All plants will be 
tied in bunches of 100 each. Will you order 
now for early plants. W. J. Deal, Maiden, 
North Carolina, 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, and 
other varieties. $1.75 per 1,000. Write for 
prices, large quantities. Limited amount 
Sea Island cotton seed for planting. Orders 
now booked for spring delivery. KX D 
Irwin, Fairbanks, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—From the Catawba 
am, the best a@il-round potato, rich and 
juicy, heavy yielder, good keeper. $1.60 per 
thousand, or two for $3. Order now to in- 
sure prompt delivery in season. J. Frank 
Warlick, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Five million select- 
ed Nancy Hall, Providence, and Porto Rico 
plants for March, April and May delivery. 
$1.75 per 1,000; $15 for 10,000. Full count, 
safe arrival, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. W. Morris, Fort Green, Fia. 














Sweet Potato Plants — “Nancy Hall,” 


“Providence,” ‘Norton Yam,” and “Sugar 
Yam,” $1.75 per 1,000. Write for prices on 
large quantities, and plant catalog. Wm. 


Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 
50,000 Amoor River Privet—L. A. Rey- 














nolds, Clemmons, N. C. 

Velvet Bean Seed—$2.50 per bushel, f.o.b. 
W. M. Shockley, Lowell, Fla. 

Ornamental Plants, Shrubs and Trees— 


Ask for catalog. 
North Carolina. 


Sweet Potato and Tomato Plants—aAll va- 
rieties. $1.50 per thousand. Send your order 
for early spring delivery. Southern Selling 
Co., Suffolk, Va. 


Seed for Sale—Cowpeas, soy beans, Alaska 
peas, Curries and Valentine beans, clovers, 
vetches, millet, chufas, peanuts, etc. Z. M. 
L. Jeffreys, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Tested Grass and Field Seeds—Highest 
quality and germination. Cowpeas and soja 
beans. Also poultry feed, millfeeds, grain, 
hay, etc. Write for price list. Carter Ven- 
able & Co., Desk G, Richmond, Va. 


Plants—Kudzu vine, 2, 25c; 12, $1.20; 50, 
$4.50; 100, $8. Hymalaya, choice plants, 25c; 
5, $1: small plants, 2, 25c; 12, $1. Live Oak 
seedlings, 5, 50c. Booking orders for potato, 
tomato and beet plants, All plants sent 
prepaid. R. V. Tait, Brunswick, Ga. 


~ Plants — Livingston’ 8 “Beauty” tomato, 
from extra select seed, $2.50 per 1,000. Pep- 
per plants, March 15th, same price. Cab- 
bage, lettuce, Bermuda onion, and beet, 
$1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 for $5. Sweet potato 
plants, see ad, these columns. Catalog free. 
Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


We Are Headquarters for Superior Seeds— 
Tested and true. Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds of the highest quality 
and germination. Also poultry foods and 
supplies. Write for our free Catalog A. and 
prices. Diggs & Beadles (3 stores), The 
Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 


Geo, M. Todd, Greensboro, 




















Second-crop seed potatoes, the best seed 
that grow. Strawberry plants, the best va- 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 








PPP PP PILLS III 
rieties. Seed corn, prize winners for large Cheapest Business College on Earth— 
crops. My plant, seed and poultry catalog, | Bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, teleg- 
with 33 years’ experience, is full of valuable | raphy, penmanship, drawing, etc. Band 
information; sent free. John W. Hall, Mar- | music free. Write for particulars. Z. B. 
ion Station, Md. Spence, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
ably about two-thirds of the crop around | hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe 


here has been sold. 

The receipts at Farmville were small, 
prices were well maintained. Several crops 
averaging $11 per 100 pounds. Total sales 
for the season to February 1, were 5,305,671 
pounds. The largest part of the crop has 
been sold, but what remains is of good 
quality. J. M. BELL. 


but 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


February 22, 


Receipts in our market have been moder- 
ate owing to the cold weather which has 
prevailed during the week. The weather has 
moderated now and we expect to have larger 
receipts to come next week. In fact, we be- 
lieve that during the next two or three 
weeks the bulk of the crop will come to 
market. Prices have been well maintained 
except for common lugs which are somewhat 
easier. Business in hogshead tobacco is ac- 
tive and considerable tobacco has lately been 
taken for export purposes. 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
; ' NUTS. 


(Report furnished by Holmes & Dawson, 
Norfolk, Va.) 


No. 1 grade, 60 per cent......... 
No. 2 grade, 50-55 per cent... 
No. 3 grade, 40-45 per cent....... @3%ec 
Shelling stock, good weight.. 25% @2%c 
Shelling stock, light weight ...... 2 @2%ec 
Spams PeANUts «2... ccsccccee 1.27@1.27%e 


3%c 
38% @3%c 
38 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER. 


(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 


Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen... 19¢ 
Sore-gathered, per dozen....... 18¢c 
Butter—Creamery, per pound....... 33c 
Country, POF POUN 03. ve ccicieve 16@18c 





NEW YORK PRODUCE, 
* (Reported by F. J. Root.) 
February 25. 

New No. 1 Florida potatoes, per barrel, 
$3.50@4; No. 2, $2@3; bulk, per 180 pounds, 
$2@2.25. Sweets, 75c@$1.30 per basket. On- 
ions, white, 50c@$1 per 100-pound bag; red, 
50@75c; yellow, 50@75c. Cabbage, red, $13 
@16 per ton; white, $7@9 Asparagus, 50c 
@$1.25 per bunch. Artichokes, $1.50@2.25 
per barrel. Anise $1@2 per barrel. Brus- 
sels sprouts, per quart, 10@1é6c. Beans, $1.75 
@3.50 per basket for wax or green. Beets, 
old, per barrel, $1@1.50; new, per 100 
bunches, $1@2. Carrots, old, per barrel, $1 
@1.50; new, $1@2. Cucumbers, $2@3 per 
basket. Cauliflower, $1@1.50 per crate. Cel- 
ery, $2@3 per 12-inch case; $1.50@2.25 per 
8-inch case. Chicory, 75¢@ $1. 25 per basket. 
“scarol, per barrel, $1@2. Eggplant, $1.25 
@2 per box. Endive, per barrel, 14@l1lé6c. 
Horseradish, per 100 pounds, $3.50@4. Kale, 
per barrel, 25@50c. Kohlrabi, $3@6 per 100 
bunches. Lettuce, $1@3 per barrel. Lima 
beans, $3@4.50 per basket. Okra, $2@2.75 
per carrier. Oysterplants, $3@4 per 100 
bunches. Peppers, $1@1.50 per box. Peas, 
$3@5 per basket, as to size. Parsley, 75c@ 
$1 per basket. Parsnips, 75c@$1 per barrel. 
Radishes, per basket, $1.25. Romaine, $1@ 
1.75 per basket. Shallots, $1.50@3.50 per 
barrel. New white squash, per box, $2@2.75. 
Spinach, 75c@$1 per barrel. Turnips, white, 


50@75c per barrel. Tomatoes, $1@2.25 per 
earrier. Watercress, $1.25@2 per 100 
bunches. 

Apples, $2@3.50 per barrel. Pears, per 
barrel, $2@3. Cranberries, $6@8 per barrel. 
Strawberries, 15@40c per quart. 

Butter, creamery specials, 35@35%c; held 
stock, 31@34c; imitation creamery, 24@25ic; 
factory, 22@23c. Country eggs, 20@24c. 

Wheat, No. 2 red, $1.10%. Oats, 39c. 
Corn, 56\4c. 

Mess pork, per barrel, $20@20.50. Mess 


beef, $20@21. 


in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Fine Milk Cows for Sale. W. B. Lamb, 
Ingold, N. C. 


300 First-Class Pecan Trees— 25c each. 
Frank Marczi, Saint Brides, Va. 


Spanish Milk Goats. Penciled Runner 
eggs. W. B. Warthen, Davisboro, Ga. 


Will exchange sweet potato plantings for 
cowpeas and give two for one. Come across. 
L. M. Cox, Wilson, N. C. 


Berkshire Pigs—Masterpiece strain. For 
sale or exchange for peanuts or soy beans. 
Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, 8S. C. 


100 Barrels Best SOuth Georgia Syrup for 
Sale—40c gallon by the barrel, 33 to 34 gal- 
lons. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


One $48 steel range, never been used, $30. 
One $25 enameled bath tub, never been used, 
$17.50. J. H. Patteson, Ashland, Va. 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Single Comb White and Black Minorcas 
and Collie Dogs—Dry Branch Poultry Farm 
has become renowned by the many sales and 
blue ribbons. I am in the business to stay. 
Write your wants. Mrs. John M. Grissom, 
Route 2, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Pansy Plants—12, 30c; 50, $1. Fine ‘8 
Live oak seedlings, 5, 50c. Booking ordete 
for tomato and pepper plants, 500, $1.50, 
postpaid, Black and Buff Orpington, Single 
Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, 15 for $1.25. 
Hugh & Andrew Tait, Brunswick, Ga. 


Golden Opportunity—My birds won 3 firsts, 
2 seconds, 1 third, Pickens Poultry Show. 
Crystal White Orpington eggs, $3. Black 
Minorcas, Buff Rocks, Partridge Wyandottes, 
$2 per 15. Pure Columbia Long Staple 
cotton seed, $1.50 bushel. W. S. Stansell, 
Easley, S. C. 


Ready Now—Globe, Earliana, and Redfield 
Beauty tomato plants, at $1.50 per thousand. 
Bermuda onions, $1. We are the introducers 
of the famous Nancy Hall, the standard 
main crop sweet potato of the South, and 
have kept the original stock pure and true 
to name. We will have 25 million plants 
of this variety alone, so that if you want 
prompt shipment of genuine unmixed sto, 
order from headquarters. Nancy Hall, Por- 
to Rico, and Providence, ready March 15th, 
at $1.75 per thousand, or $1.50 in lots of 
100 thousand. The Bear’s Head Farms, 
Pine Castle, Fla. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
4 man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 

. unless he shows us satisfactory — as 






































is honesty and resp 
Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. : 
For Sale—Few desirable houses. Albee 
marle, Buckingham, Fluvanna Co.’s, Scotts- 


ville Land Agency, Scottsville, va. 


For Sale—Farms of all sizes in the South- 
ern States. Write for my list before you 
buy. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. C. 


“Small ana Large Farms for Sale—The best 
opportunities in Tennessee. Address immee 
diately, Doak Aydelott, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


“Farms for Sale—Fertile and beautiful 
farm lands, water fronts and timber land on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Samuel P, 


Woodcock, Salisbury, Md. 


Seventeen Acres and Nice Home—Inside 
city limits. 147 acres, 3 miles out; best lit 
tle stock farm in Georgia. Will sell either 
one. Write for price. M. S. Shivers, Baton- 
ton, Georgia. 


Wanted: Southern Farms—I am in touch 
with thousands of buyers. If you have @ 
farm for sale in the South, no matter how 
large, write me quick. W. M. Berryhill, 
Charlotte, N. 


60 Acres—Half cleared and in cultivation, 
Good woods, springs and branches. Moder 
9-room house, painted. All improvementf&& 
Excellent barn. All necessary out-buildinggs, 
$4,500; terms to suit. ‘‘Fern Farm,” Ash« 
land, Va. 


For Sale—838 acres, one farm, on railroad, 
two public roads, 4 miles from city of 6,000) 
216 acres, 1% miles of city, 6,000; best road 
in county; 1 ten-room and 4 tenant dwelle 
ings; big barn, silos, water tank; an ideal 
home and farm. G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, 
North Carolina. 


























Latest Facts from Oldest Authority, show- 
ing that Christ was not immersed. 
cents. Mahaffey Book, Batesburg, S. C. 


Five 50-gallon barrels of pure Georgia cane 
syrup for sale at 50c per gallon in barrel 
lots. Address, J. U. Daniel, Hagan, Ga. 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


For Sale—Duroc bred gilts, service boars, 
choice pigs; any age. Also Pekin ducks, 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Claude Jenkins, 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Batt’s Four-Eared Prolific Seed Corn— 
$1 peck, $1.75 half bushel, $3 bushel. Indian 
Runner duck eggs, $1 sitting. O. P. Stal- 
lings, Enfield, N. C. 


Parcel Post Hand-Book—Complete infor- 
mation for ascertaining postage on parcels 
to any given point in United States, with 
map, rules, ete., 25c. postpaid. J. Moffitt, 
Ramseur, IW. 


Cabbage and Lettuce Plants, $1 per thou- 




















sand; sweet potato plants, $1.50 per thou- 
sand; tomato, pepper, and other plants. 
Leading varieties. Oaklin 


Strong plants. 
N. C. 


Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses. 
Berkshire hogs of the long-bodied, short- 
legged, heavy-boned kind. White Wyandotte 
eggs, $2.50 per 15. Write your wants. E. 
M. Timberlake, Orange, Va. 


Wholesale at Retail—Little Wonder safety 
razor and five blades, worth one dollar, for 
fifty cents. Send stamps. Extra blades, five 
cents. Grady Safety Razor Co., Wilson, N. C. 


Hand-Picked peas. 


Farm, Salisbury, 











Closing out price on 
Bronze turkeys, Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, 
Indian Runner Ducks, Angora Goats, Berk- 
shire, Duroc, Berkshire and Essex pigs, ser- 
vice boars, gilts and sows in farrow, reg- 
istered Jersey bull calves. Satisfaction or 
money back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
North Carolina. 





Truckers, Listen—I have, at Raynham, 
Robeson County, for sale, f.o.b. there, 1,360 
cantaloupe crates at 5 cents, 450 picking 
baskets, at 7 cents; 115 potato barrels at 14 
cents; one Iron Age No. 105 D-S sprayer 
at $60; one Iron Age, No. 1, Fig. 293 potato 
planter, at $40; one Iron Age No. 127-D 
potato digger at $60. All good shape. Ma- 
chinery used one season. B. O. Townsend, 
Wilson, N. C. 


Have Your 





Own Water-Works on the 
Farm—aA steel tank in the cellar or in the 
ground, and a pump that will pump air 
and water at the same time, by hand or by 


power. Get my prices on everything for 
the home water-works. Pumps, gasoline 
engines, steel tanks, bath tubs, lavatories, 


closets, steel ranges, sinks, galvanized pipe, 
soil pipe, terra cotta pipe, etc. Satisfaction 
always guaranteed. J. H. Patteson, Ash- 





land, Va. 





Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help 
buyers locate desirable property frees 
American Investment Association, 91 Palace 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fine Truck Farm for Sale—927 acres: 
planted, balance woods and timber. Located 
near Yonges Island. Railroad Railroad 
transportation. (Private siding in heart off 
fields.) Healthy, good school, good roads, 
daily mail. If interested, write ‘Farm,’ 
R. F. D., Box 62, Yonges Island, S. C. 


Government Farms Free—Our 112-page 
book, “Vacant Government Lands,” de- 
scribes every acre in every county in United 
States. How secured free. Latest diagrams 
and tables. All about Free Government 
Farms. Official 112-page book. Price, 25¢e, 
postpaid. Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 126, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Virginia Farms—We have a large number 
of nice farms for sale, especially adapted to 
grain, grass, clover, cotton, tobacco, ete., in« 
cluding several large river plantations well 
suited for stock raising; also some good 
timber tracts. Splendid grade of land at 
$12 to $15 per acre. Write for descriptive 
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catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Co., Chase City, 
Virginia. 

Mobile and Ohio Railroad Lands—For 
general farming, stock raising, corn, sugay 
cane, vegetables, fruit and nuts. Blevated 
country. Good water. $5 per acre and ups 
Terms, one-fourth cash; liberal terms om 
balance. For illustrated folder and maps,* 


address George Kilborn, Secretary, Alabama@ 
Land and Development Company, 409 North 
Royal St., Mobile, Ala. 





No. 88. Virginia Farm of 407 Acres— 
Price, $5,775. Located one mile from vile 
lage and railroad station, and 2% mileg 


from a college town; on the 
and % mile from river. 
50 acres fine timber, 
Productive soil. 
tifully situated, 


public road, 
200 acres cleared, 
60 acres bottom landg 
Five-room dwelling, beau 
and other good impro 


ments. Terms of payment: $1,200 down bal< 
ance easy. E. S. Wilder & Co., Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 





Eggs! Eggs! Eggs!—Indian Runner ducks, 
Ballard strain; Single Comb White Leghorn 
Barred Rocks, and Rhode Island Reds. 1 
duck eggs, $1 and $1.50; 15 hen ogee, $1 and 
$1.50. HOP CREEK POULTRY F 

Hickory, N. C., Route : Zz "Bex 27 


MONEY MAKERS 


85 varieties. Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
O. I. C. Hogs. Fine stock and eggs at low prices. 
Big illustrated circular and beantiful picture, Ix 20, 
in colors, only 10c. Don't miss it. 


JOHN E. HEATWOLE, HARRISONBURG, VA. 


“Ane 








We have received an article entitled 
other Garden,” 
give his or her name and address we cannot 
do anything with it. 


but as the author does not -; 
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Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill. 


A SERIAL STORY 
By Francis Boyd Calhoun. 
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OHAPTER X. 
Lo! The Poor Indians, 


ILLY had just decided to run 

down to the livery stable to pay 
Sam Lamb a visit when the gate 
opened, and Lina and Frances, their 
beloved dolls in their arms, came 
skipping in. 

Jimmy, who had had a difference 
with Billy and was in the sulks on 
his own side of the fence, immediate- 
ly crawled over and joined the others 
in the swing. He was lonesome and 
the prospect of companionship was 
too alluring for him to nurse his an- 
ger longer. 

“Aunt Minerva ’s gone to the Aid 
Society,’’ remarked the host. “Don’t 
y’ all wish it met ev’y day ’stid ’er 
jes’ meetin’ ev’y Monday?”’ 

“Yes, I do,’’ agreed Frances, ‘‘you 
can have so much fun when our ma- 
mas go to the Aid. My mama’s gone 
too, so she left me with Brother and 
he ’s writing a love letter to Ruth 
Shelton, so I slipped off.” 

“Mother has gone to the Aid, 
too,’’ said Lina. 

“My mama too,” chimed in Jimmy, 
“she goes to the Aid every Monday 
and to card parties nearly all the 
time. She telled Sarah Jane to ’tend 
to me and Sarah Jane ’s asleep. I 
hear her snoring. Ain’t we glad 
there ain’t no grown folks to med- 
dle? Can’t we have fun?” 

“What’ll we play?’ asked Frances, 
who had deliberately stepped in a 
mud puddle on the way, and splashed 
mud all over herself, “let ’s make 
mud pies.”’ 

“Naw, we ain’t a-going to make 
no mud pies,’’ objected Jimmy. ‘‘We 
can make mud pies all time when 
grown folks ’r’ looking at you.” 

“Let’s ’s play sumpin’ what we 
ain’t never play, sence we’s born,” 
put in Billy. 

“TI hope grandmother won’t miss 
me,” said Lina, “she ’s reading a 
very interesting book.” 

“Let ’s play Injun!’’ yelled Jim- 
my; ‘‘we ain’t never play’ Injun.” 

This-suggestion was received with 
howls of delight. 

“My mama ’s got a box of red stuff 
that she puts on her face when she 
goes to the card parties. She never 
puts none on when she just goes to 
the Aid. I can run home and get the 
box to make us red like Injuns,”’ 
said Frances. 

“My mother has a box of paint, 
pris yates 

“T ain’t never see Aunt Minerva 
put no red stuff on her face,’ re- 
marked Billy, disappointedly. 

‘‘Miss Minerva, she don’t never let 
the Major come to see her, nor go to 
no card parties is the reason,’”’ ex- 
plained the younger boy, ‘“‘she just 
goes to the Aid where they ain’t no 
men, and you don’t hafter put no red 
on your face at the Aid. We ’ll let 
you have some of our paint, Billy. 
My mama’s got ’bout a million dif- 
f’ent kinds.”’ 

“We got to have pipes,’ was 
Frances’ next suggestion. 

“My papa ’s got ‘bout a million 
pipes,” boasted Jimmy, “but he got 
7em all to the office, I spec’.” 

“Father has a meerschaum.” 

“Aunt Minerva ain’t got no pipe.” 

“Miss Minerva ’s *bout the curi- 
Ousest woman they is,’’ said Jimmy; 
‘she ain’t got nothing a tall; she 
ain’t got no pipe.” 

“Ladies don’t use pipes, and we 
can do without them anyway,” said 
Lina, “but we must have feathers; 
all Indians wear feathers.”’ 

“T *ll get my mama’s duster,” said 
Jimmy. 

“Me, too,’’ chimed in Frances. 

Here Biily with flying colors came 
to the fore and redeemed Miss Mi- 
nerva’s waning reputation. 

“Aunt Minerva’s got a great, big 
buncher tu’key feathers an’ I can 


~s 


git em rignt now,” and the little boy 
flew into the house and was back in 
a few seconds. 

“We must have blankets, of 
course,” said Lina, with the air of 
one whose word is law; ‘‘mother has 
a genuine Navajo.”’ 

“TI got a little bow’narruh what 
Santa Claus bringed me,” put in 
Jimmy. 

“We can use hatchets for toma- 
hawks,”’ continued the little girl. 
“Come on, Frances; let us go home 
and get our things and come back 
here to dress up. Run, Jimmy, get 
your things! You, too, Billy!’ she 
commanded. 

The children ran breathlessly to 
their homes nearby and collected the 
different articles necessary to trans- 
form them into presentable Indians. 

They soon returned, Jimmy dump- 
ing his load over the fence and tumb- 
ling after; and the happy quartette 
sat down on the grass in Miss Mi- 
nerva’s yard. First the paint boxes 
were opened and generously shared 
with Billy, as with their handker- 
chiefs they spread thick layers of 
rouge over their charming, bright, 
mischievous little faces. 





The feather decoration was next in 
order. 

“How we goin’ to make these 
feathers stick?” asked Billy. 

They were in a dilemma till the 
resourceful Jimmy came to the res- 
cue. 

‘Wait a minute,” he cried, ‘‘I’ll be 
back ’fore you can say ‘Jack Robin- 
son’.”’ 

He rolled over the fence and was 
back in a few minutes, gleefully hold- 
ing up a bottle. 

“This muc’lage ’ll 
stick,” he panted, 
breath. 

Lina assumed charge of the head- 
dresses. She took Billy first, rubbed 
the mucilage well into his sunny 
curls, and filled his head full of his 
aunt’s turkey feathers, leaving them 
to stick out awkWardly in all direc- 
tions and at all angles. Jimmy and 
Frances, after robbing their moth- 
ers’ dusters, were similarly decorat- 
ed, and last, Lina, herself, was taste- 
fully arrayed by the combined efforts 
of the other three. 

At last all was in readiness. 

Billy, regardless of consequences, 
had pinned his aunt’s newest grey 
blanket around him and was viewing, 
with satisfied admiration, its long 
length trailing* on the grass behind 
him; Lina had her mother’s treas- 
ured Navajo blanket draped around 
her graceful little figure; Frances, 
after pulling the covers off of several 
beds and finding nothing to suit her 
fanciful taste, had snatched a gor- 
geous silk afghan from the leather 
couch in the library. It was an ex- 
pensive affair of intricate pattern, 
delicate stitches, and beautiful em- 
broidery with a purple velvet border 
and a-yellow satin lining. She had 
dragged one corner of it through the 
mud puddle and torn a big rent in 
another place. 

Jimmy was glorious in a bright red 
blanket, carrying his little bow and 
arrow. 

“T ’m going to be the Injun chief, 
he boasted. 

“I’m going to be a Injun chief, 
too,” parroted Frances. 

“Chief, nothing!’ he sneered, ‘‘you 
all time trying to be a Injun chief. 
You ’bout the pompousest little girl 
they is. You can’t be a chief nohow; 
you got to be a squash, Injun ladies 
’r’ name’ squashes; me an’ Billy’s 
the chiefs. I’m name’ old Setting 
Bull, hi’self.’’ 

“You can’t be named ‘Bull,’ Jim- 
my,’’ reproved Lina, “it is n’t gen- 
teel to say ‘bull’ before people.” 

“Yes, I am too,’’ he contended. 
“Setting Bull ’s the biggest chief 
they is and I ’m going to be name’ 
him.” 

“Well, I am not going to play 
then,’’ said Lina primly, ‘‘my mother 
wants me to be genteel, and ‘bull’ is 
not genteel.’’ 

“T tell you what, Jimmy, 
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ed Frances, “‘you be name’ ‘Setting 
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Cow.’ ‘Cow’ is genteel ’cause folks 
milk ’em.”’ 

“Naw, I ain’t going to be name’ 
no cow, neither,’’ retorted the little 
Indian, ‘‘you all time trying to ’suade 
somebody to be name’ ‘Setting 
Cow’.”’ 

“He can’t be name’ a cow,’’—Bil- 
ly now entered into the discussion— 
“cause he ain’t no girl. Why don’t 
you be name’ ‘Settin’ Steer’? Is 
‘steer’ genteel, Lina?’? he anxiously 
inquired. 

“Yes, he can be named ‘Sitting 
Steer’,” she granted. Jimmy agree- 
ing to the compromise, peace was 
once more restored. 

“Frances and Lina got to be the 
squashes-——’”’ he began. 

“it is n’t ‘squeapiies, it is 
‘squaws,’ ”’ corrected Lina. 

“Yes, ’t is squashes too,”’ persist- 
ed Jimmy, “ ?’cause it ’s in the Bible 
and Miss Cecilia ’splained it to me 
and she’s ’bout the high-steppingest 
’splainer they is. Me and Billy is 
the chiefs,’ he shouted, capering 
around, ‘‘and you and Frances is the 
squashes and got to have papooses 
strop’ to your back.” 

“Bennie Dick can be a papoose,”’ 
suggested Billy. 

“IT ’m not going to be a Injun 
squash if I got to have a nigger pa- 
poose strapped to my back!” cried an 
indignant Frances. ‘‘You can strap 
him to your own back, Billy.” 

“But I ain’t no squash,” objected 
that little Indian. 

‘We can have our dolls for pa- 
pooses,” said Lina, going to the 
swing where the dolls had been left. 
Billy pulled a piece of string from 
his pocket and the babies were safe- 
ly strapped to their mothers’ backs. 
With stately tread, headed by Sitting 
Steer, the children marched back and 
forth across the lawn in Indian file. 

So absorbed were they in playing 
Indian that they forgot the flight of 
time until their chief suddenly stop- 
ped, all his brave valor gone as he 
pointed with trembling finger up the 
street. 

That part of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety which lived in West Covington 
was bearing down upon them. 

“Yonder ’s our mamas and Miss 
Minerva,”’ he whispered. ‘‘Now look 
what a mess Billy’s done got us in; 
he all time got to perpose someping 
to get chillens in trouble and he all 
time got to let grown folks ketch 
’em.” 

“Are n’t you ashamed to tell such 
a story, Jimmy Garner?” cried 
Frances. ‘‘Billy did n’t propose any 
such thing. Come on, let ’s run,’’ 
she suggested. 

“°T ain’t no use to run,” advised 
Jimmy. ‘‘They’re too close and done 
already see us. We boun’ to get 
what’s coming to us anyway, so you 
ain’t ’fraid of ’em. Grown folks got 


? 


to all time think little boys and girls 
*’r’ skeered of ’em, anyhow.” 

“Aunt Minerva ’ll sho’ put me to 
bed this time,’ said Billy. ‘Look 
like ev’d day I gotter go to bed.” 

‘Mother will make me study the 
catechism all day tomorrow,” said 
Lina dismally. 

‘Mama ’ll lock me up in the little 
closet under the stairway,” said 
Frances. 

“My mama ’ll gimme ’bout a mil- 
lion licks and try to take all the hide 
off o’ me,” said Jimmy; -“‘but we 
done had a heap of fun.”’ 


It was some hours later. Billy’s 
aunt had ruthlessly clipped the tur- 
key feathers from his head, taking 
the hair off in great patches. She 
had then boiled his scalp, so the lit- 
tle boy thought, in her efforts to re- 
move the mucilage. Now, shorn of 
his locks and of some of his courage, 
the child was sitting quietly by her 
side, listenihg to a superior moral 
lecture and indulging in a compul- 
sory heart-to-heart talk with his rel- 
ative. 

“T don’t see that it does you any 
good, William, to put you to bed.”’ 

“TI don’ see as it do neither,’’ 
agreed Billy. 

“T can not whip you; I am con- 
stitutionally opposed to corporal pun- 
ishment for children.” 

I ’s ’posed to it too,” he assented. 

*T believe I will hire a servant, so 
that I may devote my entire time to 
your training.” 

This prospect for the future did 
not appeal to her nephew. On the 
contrary it filled him with alarm. 

‘““A husban’ ’d be another sight 
handier,’’ he declared with energy; 
“he ’d be a heap mo’ ’count to you 
’n a cook, Aunt Minerva. There ’s 
that Major ws 

“You will never make a preacher 
of vourself, William, unless you im- 
prove.”’ 





The child looked up at her in as- 
tonishment; this was the first he 
knew of his being destined for the 
ministry. 

‘**A preacher what ’zorts an’ calls 
up mourners?” he said,—‘‘not on yo’ 
tin-type. Me an’ Wilkes Booth Lin- 
coln—”’ 

“How many times have I express- 
ed the wish not to have you bring 
that negro’s name into the conversa- 
tion?” she -impatiently interrupted. 

“I don’ perzactly know, ’m,” he 
answered good humoredly, “ bout 
fifty hundred, I reckon. Anyways, 
Aunt Minerva, I ain’t goin’ to be no 
preacher. When I puts on long 
pants I ’s goin’ to be a Confedrit 
Vet’run an’ kill *bout fifty hundred 
Yankees an’ Injuns, like my Major 
man.” 


” 


(To be continued). 
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Wanted—10,000 Friends 


By R. E. Olds, Designer. 


On Reo the Fifth I seek each year 
10,000 new friends like the ones I have. 


Not buyers merely, but satisfied own- 
ers who for years to come will be glad 


that I built their cars. 


It is to win that kind of satisfaction 
that I build a car like this. 


26 Years Forma 
Long, Long Road 


I have spent 26 years building 
automobiles, and it is fair to as- 
sume men have found me out. 


After 25 years, the demand last 
year was twice our factory output. 
At times we had five orders for 
every car we built. 


And this year’s output was con- 
tracted by dealers before the first 
model was finished. 


That situation, I believe, justi- 
fies my radical ideas. 


My Ideas Are These 


I consider it wrong to take 
chances. Or to ask a man to take 
some risks I would not take my- 
self. \ 

So I have all steel made to for- 
mula. And I make two analyses 
—before and after treating—be- 
fore the steel is used. 


I test my gears in a crushing 
machine of 50 tons capacity. I test 
my springs for 100,000 vibrations. 


I put my engines to three 10- 
hour tests which are rarely used. I 
test them 48 hours altogether. 


On driving parts I always insist 
on enormous margin of safety. So 
I make them to meet all the re- 
quirements of a 45 h.p. engine. 


And to guard against error, the 
various parts of each car are re- 
quired to pass a thousand inspec- 
tions. 


Costly Extremes 


I know, as you know, that over- 
size tires mean immense economy, 
So I use on this car tires 34x4. 


R. M. Owen & Co. 


1 know that endurance calls for 
roller bearings. So I use 11 Tim- 
ken bearings and 4 of the Hyatt 
High Duty. They cost five times 
as much as common ball bearings. 


I know that steel castings too 
often have flaws. So I use in their 
place 190 drop forgings, costing 
twice as much. 


I use a $75 magneto. 
I doubly heat my carburetor. 


For safety’s sake, I use big 
brakes and 2-inch, 7-leaf springs. 


For Appearance 


To make this car look as good as 
it is, every detail gets the final 
touch. 


Each body gets 17 coats. The 
deep upholstering is of genuine 
leather, filled with the best curled 
hair. 


The electric dash lights are set 
in. And the car is completely nick- 
el trimmed, even below the hood: 


Cost $200 Per Car 


These extremes, I] add 


about $200 to the necessary cost 


figure, 


of each car. 


I could save, on this basis, two 
million dollars a year by being less 


conscientious. 


I save it instead through fac- 
tory efficiency. By building all our 
own parts. And by confining our 
output to this single model, which 


saves about 20 per cent. 


As a result, this car built as I 
build it can be sold for $1,095. 


When I buy a car I want it built 
like this. I want low cost of up- 
keep, no repairs, no troubles. I 
want to be sure of no hidden flaws. 
I want a car safe and enduring. 


So I-build for you exactly the 
same as I build cars for myself. 
My envied position, after 26 years, 
is due to this policy only. 


This spring I am seeking ten 
thousand others who feel as I do 
about cars. 22 


No Control Like This 


No other car has a center con- 
trol like the one in Reo the Fifth. 


Here is a rod, set out of the 
way, with which “he right hand 
does all of the gear shifting. It is 
done by moving the rod only three 
inches in each of four directions. 
It’s as simple as moving the spark 
lever. 


No levers, side or center—noth- 
ing in the way. Both brakes are 
operated by foot pedals. 


And the ear, of course, has left 
side drive, like the best of latest 
cars. 


Most men, I believe, would pay 


$100 for this center control alone. 
In Reo the Fifth it costs you noth- 
ing extra. 


Please study this car. When 
you come to know it half as well 
as I do, no lesser car will be con- 
sidered by you. 


It means dependability. It means 
comfort, safety, lack of trouble. 
And it means an upkeep cost as 
low aS any man can make it. 


A thousand dealers handle Reo 
the Fifth. Write for our 1913 
catalog and we will tell you where 
to see the car. 





Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 Inches 
Tires— 
34 x 4 Inches 
Center 
Control 
15 Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
ims 
Three electric 
lights 
199 Drop 
Forgings 
Made with 
5and 2 
Passenger 
Bodies 





Top and windshield not included in price. 





We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 








General Sales 
Agents for 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


























